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REVIVING OUR ECONOMY: 

THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
JOB GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Monday, March 21, 2011 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:00 a.m., in the Henry 
Student Center Ballroom of Wilkes University, Hon. John Kline 
[chairman of the committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kline and Barletta. 

Staff present: Casey Buboltz, Coalitions and Member Services 
Coordinator; Jimmy Hopper, Legislative Assistant; Amy Raaf 
Jones, Education Policy Counsel and Senior Advisor; Barrett Karr, 
Staff Director; and Brian Newell, Press Secretary — Workforce. 

Chairman Kline. Committee will come to order. Well, good 
morning. Welcome to our first field hearing of the 112th Congress. 
It is good to be here in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, my home 
State. I was born down the road here in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
I was saying the other day, in doing an interview, that I am surely 
the only man in Minnesota whose favorite dessert is shoofiy pie. In 
fact, I am one of the few people in Minnesota who knows what 
shoofiy pie is. 

Anyway, thank you all for coming. A special thanks to our two 
panels of witnesses. We appreciate you taking the time to join us 
today, and we look forward to your testimony. 

Our Nation faces many challenges today. With unemployment 
still hovering around 9 percent and more than 13 million people 
out of work, the American people have made jobs their number one 
priority. Immediate solutions are required, but we must also look 
to the future to insure tomorrow’s workers can lead in a global 
economy and are prepared to weather future economic downturns. 

Once you scratch beneath the surface, you discover education is 
a jobs issue. It is no secret — our current education system is fail- 
ing. We all know the statistics of high school and college dropouts 
and test scores that leave students unprepared to tackle the chal- 
lenges they will confront both in the classroom and the workplace. 

As we work to improve the Nation’s education system and foster 
a growing economy, it is more important than ever to hear from 
folks on the ground about the challenges and opportunities they see 
in our schools and workforce. That is why we are here today. We 
want to learn about the policies that may be standing in the way 
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of job creation right here in Wilkes-Barre. We want to hear your 
thoughts on encouraging academic success in our classrooms and 
get your ideas on how we can work together on the local, state, and 
federal levels to reinvigorate the American spirit of innovation and 
prepare the students of today to succeed in the workforce of tomor- 
row. 

Again, we are grateful to our panels for participating in today’s 
hearing, and I am looking forward to getting this discussion under- 
way. I also want to thank my committee colleague, Lou Barletta, 
for his gracious invitation to hold a field hearing here in his dis- 
trict. And without objection, I now yield to him for his opening re- 
marks. 

[The statement of Mr. Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, Committee on 
Education and the Workforce 

Good morning, and welcome to our first field hearing of the 112th Congress. It 
is good to be here in Wilkes-Barre (WILKS BERRY), Pennsylvania with Representa- 
tive Barletta. Thank you all for coming, and special thanks to our two panels of wit- 
nesses. We appreciate you taking the time to join us today, and we look forward 
to your testimony. 

Our nation faces many challenges today. With unemployment still hovering 
around 9 percent and more than 13 million out of work, the American people have 
made jobs their number one priority. Immediate solutions are required, hut we must 
also look to the future to ensure tomorrow’s workers can lead in a global economy 
and are prepared to weather future economic downturns. 

When you scratch beneath the surface, you discover education is a jobs issue. It 
is no secret our current education system is failing. We all know the statistics of 
high school and college dropouts and test scores that leave students unprepared to 
tackle the challenges they will confront both in the classroom and in the workplace. 

As we work to improve the nation’s education system and foster a growing econ- 
omy, it is more important than ever to hear from folks on the ground about the chal- 
lenges and opportunities they see in our schools and workforce. That’s why we’re 
here today. 

We want to learn about the policies that may be standing in the way of job cre- 
ation, right here in Wilkes-Barre (WILKS BERRY). We want to hear your thoughts 
on encouraging academic success in our classrooms, and get your ideas on how we 
can work together — on the local, state, and federal levels — to reinvigorate the Amer- 
ican spirit of innovation and prepare the students of today to succeed in the work- 
force of tomorrow. 

This is Mr. Barletta’s show here today, so I want to turn it over to him for his 
opening remarks. Again, we are grateful to our panels for participating in today’s 
hearing, and I’m looking forward to getting this discussion underway. 


Mr. Barletta. Thank you. Chairman Kline. And we wanted to 
give you a Minnesota welcome. Again, I want to thank you for 
bringing the Committee on Education and the Workforce to Wilkes- 
Barre and for holding this important hearing today. I always ap- 
preciate the opportunity to hear from leading voices in our local 
community, and I am thrilled that Chairman Kline can share in 
this experience with us. 

The committee has assembled an extraordinary panel of wit- 
nesses from our community’s business and higher education sec- 
tors, and I can assure you. Chairman Kline, that you will leave 
here today with a very clear picture of how Northeast Pennsylvania 
is taking strides to reviving our economy through higher-quality 
higher education. 

The fragile state of the economy remains a top concern for many 
in Pennsylvania, and the people who reside in Northeast Pennsyl- 
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vania understand better than most the difficulties we still face as 
we struggle with an unemployment rate of 9.1 percent, the highest 
level of unemployment in the State and higher than the current 
national average. 

After years of tough economic times, it is clear that we need 
smart solutions to get our economy moving again and people back 
to work. That is why we are here today. There is often more com- 
mon sense on the corner of Main Street, America than in all the 
halls of Congress. Listening to the concerns and ideas of the people 
we are elected to serve is a good place to begin putting the economy 
back on track. 

We all must start with getting our fiscal house in order, here at 
home and in Washington, D.C. For far too long, governments have 
overtaxed, overspent, and over-borrowed and the time to address 
this crisis is long overdue. It is forcing entrepreneurs to the side- 
lines, undermining competence in the economy, and ultimately de- 
stroying jobs. We have to make hard but responsible choices to 
reign in government spending and ease the burden being placed on 
our children. 

I have been a resident of Northeast Pennsylvania my whole life. 
I lived the dream of raising my children here and I am thankful 
that I get to see my grandson, Gabriel Lewis, raised here as well. 
I know that it is a dream many Pennsylvanians share. We have 
faced some pretty difficult challenges. But I am confident that the 
people of this great State will lead us back to prosperity. 

Critical to that effort are our institutions of higher learning. 
They help ensure that students and workers have the tools they 
need to succeed in the workplace. Data from the United States De- 
partment of Labor documents the close relationship between higher 
education and employment. Today, workers with a high school di- 
ploma have a nearly one-in-ten chance of being unemployed while 
their colleagues with a college degree have only a 4.3 percent 
chance of being unemployed. 

Schools like Wilkes University, Empire Beauty School, Lacka- 
wanna College, and Luzerne County Community College offer di- 
verse training and knowledge that individuals need to compete and 
succeed in the workforce. Business leaders such as Diamond Manu- 
facturing understand firsthand the importance of locating workers 
with various skills that can be applied to a wide range of jobs. 
Business leaders, local officials, and institutions of higher learning 
all play a leading role in shaping the success of our economy. 

The people of this community and great State have a great deal 
to share with this committee. They will ultimately lead our econ- 
omy out of these tough times. I look forward to hearing their 
thoughts and ideas and to ensuring policies in Washington do not 
stand in their way. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Barletta follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Lou Barletta, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Chairman Kline, for bringing the Committee on Education and the 
Workforce to Wilkes-Barre and for holding this important hearing today. I always 
appreciate the opportunity to hear from leading voices in our local community, and 
I am thrilled that Chairman Kline can share in this experience. The Committee has 
assembled an extraordinary panel of witnesses from our community’s business and 
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higher education sectors, and I can assure you, Chairman Kline, that you will leave 
here today with a very clear picture of how Northeast, Pennsylvania is taking 
strides to revive our economy through quality higher education. 

The fragile state of the economy remains a top concern for many in Pennsylvania, 
and the people who reside in Northeast, Pennsylvania understand better than most 
the difficulties we still face as we struggle with an unemployment rate of 9.1 per- 
cent — the highest level of unemployment in the state and higher than the current 
national average. 

After years of tough economic times, it is clear we need smart solutions to get 
our economy moving again and people back to work. That is why we are here today. 
There is often more common sense on the corner of Main Street America than in 
all the halls of Congress. Listening to the concerns and ideas of the people we are 
elected to serve is a good place to begin putting the economy back on track. 

We also must start with getting our fiscal house in order, here at home and in 
Washington D.C. For far too long, governments have over taxed, over spent, and 
over borrowed, and the time to address this crisis is long overdue. It is forcing entre- 
preneurs to the sidelines, undermining confidence in the economy, and ultimately 
destroying jobs. We have to make hard but responsible choices to rein in govern- 
ment spending and ease the burden being placed on our children. 

I have been a resident of Northeast, Pennsylvania my whole life. I lived the 
dream of raising my children here, and I’m thankful that I get to see my grandson, 
Gabriel Louis, raised here as well. I know that is a dream many Pennsylvanians 
share. We face some pretty difficult challenges, but I am confident the people of this 
great state will lead us back to prosperity. 

Critical to that effort are our institutions of higher learning. They help ensure 
that students and workers have the tools they need to succeed in the workplace. 
Data from the U.S. Department of Labor documents the close relationship between 
higher education and employment. Today, workers with a high school diploma have 
a nearly one in 10 chance of being unemployed, while their colleagues with a college 
degree have only a 4.3 percent chance of being unemployed. 

Schools like Wilkes IJniversity, Empire Beauty School, and Lackawanna College 
offer diverse training and knowledge that individuals need to compete and succeed 
in the workforce. Business leaders such as Diamond Manufacturing understand 
firsthand the importance of locating workers with various skills that can be applied 
to a wide range of jobs. Business leaders, local officials, and institutions of higher 
learning all play a leading role in shaping the success of our economy. 

The people of this community and great state have a great deal to share with this 
committee. They will ultimately lead our economy out of these tough times. I look 
forward to hearing their thoughts and ideas, and to ensuring policies in Washington 
do not stand in their way. 


Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Pursuant to Committee 
Rule 7C, all committee members will be permitted to submit writ- 
ten statements to be included in the permanent hearing record. 
And without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 14 
days to allow statements, questions for the record, and other extra- 
neous material referenced during the hearing to be submitted for 
the official period record. 

And now it is my pleasure to introduce our first panel. We do 
have two panels for today’s hearing. The first panel, we have Mr. 
James Perry, who serves as the president of the Hazleton City 
Council. He has served the Bloomsburg Area School District for 39 
years, 32 years of volunteer chemistry teacher, and 7 years as a 
science department chair. Mr. Perry has also been a mentor and 
co-operated teacher with the Department of Secondary Education of 
Bloomsburg University for 23 years. He previously served as an as- 
sistant varsity swim coach with the Hazleton Area High School, a 
supervisor for the Hazleton City Recreation Department, and treas- 
urer of the Hazleton Parking Authority. 

Mr. Jeffrey Alesson is the vice president of Strategic Planning 
and Quality Assurance for Diamond Manufacturing Company, the 
largest perforated company in the United States. Mr. Alesson grad- 
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uated from Wilkes University with a bachelor of science degree in 
engineering management and from Marywood University with a 
master’s in business and industrial management. Welcome to you 
both. 

As we discussed earlier, there is a little light box there. Amy will 
turn on the green light when you start your testimony and will be 
on for 4 minutes and then it will turn yellow for a minute or so 
and then turn red. And we would look for you to try to wrap up 
your testimony shortly after the red light comes on. 

Mr. Perry, you are recognized, please. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES PERRY, PRESIDENT, 
HAZELTON CITY COUNCIL 

Mr. Perry. Thank you. I would like to thank the Committee on 
Education and the Workforce for allowing me to offer testimony on 
the role of higher education and job growth and development. I am 
especially thankful to Bloomsburg Area School District for enabling 
me to be here today. As Hazleton City Council president and edu- 
cator for over 30 years, I believe I have a unique perspective to 
offer the committee with regards to community education and job 
growth. 

As you are aware, our city, like most cities, is struggling with 
lost revenue, high unemployment, limited resources from the state 
and federal government. We are the victims of stimulus policies not 
benefitting our city and reckless spending that has fallen on the 
backs of working-class families like those in Hazleton, Bloomsburg, 
and other municipalities. Our city has seen an increase in popu- 
lation due mainly to an influx in immigrants, which have led to an 
increase in violent crimes, causing a strain on our police depart- 
ment and an unending burden on our citizens and our city budget. 
Our school district and hospitals are all burdened with increased 
expenses and limited resources as a result of our federal govern- 
ment passing the buck to the States that have passed it on to the 
school districts and communities like ours and that buck is mere 
pennies now. 

From a city council perspective, we need to stimulate our local 
economy, and that only happens when we have skilled jobs. We 
would like to see an increase in funding to be able to train and re- 
train our unemployed, especially those that need to learn English 
as a second language in addition to learning a skill. An example 
is a partnership between the Workforce Investment Board, 
CareerLink, who provided the grant, Luzerne County Community 
College, and the Manufacturers Employees Association, who pro- 
vided the training, which resulted in a small graduating class that 
was able to be interviewed and offered jobs. This type of program 
must continue to be funded and expanded because it benefits the 
workforce as well as the community. 

And a way to improve our economy is to allow our local busi- 
nesses to be able to grow and develop without the many layers of 
regulations from the federal, state, and local levels. One local busi- 
nessman told me that we are regulating ourselves out of business. 
He felt it was easier to provide rental space properties than start 
a company and employ workers. 
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From an educational viewpoint, we would like to see a greater 
focus on more efficient methods for colleges to adapt curriculum to 
new and emerging job fields in the natural gas industry and cyber 
technology industries. In talking to students at all levels, faculty, 
administration, and parents, there is a common thread that is evi- 
dent in discussing local communities’ needs from our local colleges 
and universities, and that is a lack of communication and a need 
for more collaboration. We need a triangle approach between local 
communities, school districts, and higher education to allow all of 
us to meet the needs of the students of all learning abilities in an 
ever-changing world. 

Many schools have collaborated with local universities and col- 
leges, which allows select students to take college courses that re- 
duce rates for the State in paying a portion of that cost. At the 
present time, this dual role is not being funded. Collaboration is 
very inconsistent from high school to colleges. The career education 
and work is the 13th academic standard required by all schools in 
the State of Pennsylvania. It needs to be a focal point for all 
schools because we need to prepare all of our students to enter the 
workforce directly from high school or after earning a degree. We 
need more cooperative education opportunities for all students at 
high school levels, which will allow students to experience intern- 
ships in a business and work environment while they are in school, 
earning both educational credit and a paycheck. 

The recommendation from one administrator is to fund a career- 
in-the-workforce program for school districts, which would espe- 
cially benefit those students who may not be going to college or are 
not enrolled in a career or vocational school. The student would 
earn academically an opportunity to work with industry volunteers 
in a job-shadowing project. It would be a benefit to everyone at all 
levels. 

At our school, as part of the school district’s required graduation 
project, all the 10th grade class is exposed to a career day at Penn 
College of Technology where they explore all the careers that a 
technical school has to offer. Each student is to research three ca- 
reers thoroughly, including a job-shadow day, along with a formal 
presentation in front of family and friends. As one recent graduate 
told me, because of his exposure, he knew that he wanted to pur- 
sue a career as an aeronautical engineer before he graduated. 

In discussion with students and staff administration, the topic al- 
ways focuses on the problem that has an impact on our ability to 
prepare students to be lifelong learners, and that is the enormous 
amount of standardized assessment that all the students have to 
endure. Students from grades 3 to 12 are tested for nearly a month 
every year. Preparation time is a yearlong challenge. We want to 
be held accountable for our students, but we are losing valuable 
teaching time and the amount of stress and anxiety in all school 
districts is overwhelming. 

In closing, students need direction and purpose to meet the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. It is our job to make sure they are prepared 
academically and have the skills to meet the needs of a rapidly 
changing job market. There is very little room for error between 
our communities and schools and institutions of higher learning 
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when it comes to our students. A skilled, prepared workforce will 
have a positive impact on our entire community. 

[The statement of Mr. Perry follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jim Perry, President, Hazleton City Couneil 

I would like to thank the Committee on Education and the Workforce for allowing 
me to offer testimony on the role of higher education in job growth and develop- 
ment. I am especially thankful to the Bloomsburg Area School District for enabling 
to be here today. 

As a Hazleton City Council President and an educator for over thirty years I be- 
lieve that I have a unique perspective to offer this committee with regards to com- 
munities, education, and job growth. 

As you are aware our city like most cities is struggling with lost revenue, high 
unemployment and limited resources from the state and federal government. We are 
the victims of a stimulus policy that did not benefit our city and reckless spending 
that has fallen on the backs of working class families like those in Hazleton, 
Bloomsburg, and other local municipalities. Our city has seen an increase in popu- 
lation due mainly to an influx of immigrants which have lead to an increase in vio- 
lent crimes causing a strain on our police department and an unending burden on 
our citizens and our city budget. Our school district and hospital are all burdened 
with increase expenses and limited resources. The result is that our federal govern- 
ment is passing the buck to the states that have passed it on to the school districts 
and communities like ours. That buck is mere pennies now. 

From a city council perspective we need to stimulate our local economy and that 
only happens when we have skilled jobs. We would like to see an increase in fund- 
ing to be able to train or re-train the unemployed, especially those that need to 
learn English as a second language in addition to learning a skill. An example is 
the partnership between the Workforce Investment Board, through our Career link 
which provided the grant, Luzerne county Community College and the Manufactur- 
ers and Employers Association who provided the training. The result was a small 
graduating class that was able to be interviewed and offered jobs. This type of pro- 
gram must continue to be funded and expanded because it benefits the workforce 
as well as the community. Another way to improve our economy is to allow our local 
businesses to be able to grow and develop without the many layers of regulations 
from the federal, state, and local levels. One local businessman told me that we are 
regulating ourselves out of business; he felt it was easier to provide rental space 
properties than start a company and employ workers. 

From an educational view point we would like to see a greater focus on more effi- 
cient methods for colleges to adapt curriculum to new and emerging job field such 
as the natural gas industry and cyber technology industries. In talking to students 
at all levels, faculty, administration, and parents there is a common thread that is 
evident when discussing local communities needs from our local colleges and univer- 
sities and that is a lack of communication and a need for more collaboration. We 
need a triangle approach between local communities, school districts, and higher 
education. This will allow all of us to meet the needs of the students of all learning 
abilities in an ever changing world. Many schools have collaboration with local uni- 
versities and colleges which allows select students to take college courses at reduced 
rates with the state paying a portion of the cost. At the present time this duel en- 
rollment program is not being funded. The collaboration is very inconsistent from 
high schools to colleges. 

The Career Education and Work is the thirteenth Academic Standard required by 
all schools in the State of Pennsylvania. This needs to be a focal point for all school 
because we need to prepare all students to enter the workforce directly from high 
school or after earning a degree. We need more Cooperative Education opportunities 
for all students at the high school level, which will allow students to experience in- 
ternships in the business and work environment while they are in school, earning 
both educational credit and a paycheck. A recommendation from one administrator 
is to fund a career in the workforce program for school districts which would espe- 
cially benefit those students who may not be going to college or are not enrolled in 
a career or vocational technical school. A student would earn academically an oppor- 
tunity to work with industry volunteers on a job shadowing project that would be 
a benefit to everyone at all levels. 

At our High school, as part of a student’s required graduation project all of the 
10th grade class is exposed to a career day at Penn College of Technology where 
they explore all of the careers that a technical school has to offer. Each student is 
to research 3 careers thoroughly including a job shadow day along with a formal 
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presentation in front of family and friends. As one recent graduate told me, because 
of this exposure he knew that he wanted to pursue a career as an aeronautical engi- 
neer before he graduated. 

In my discussion with students, staff, and administration the topic always focuses 
on a problem that has an impact on our ability to prepare students to be lifelong 
learners, that is the enormous amount of standardized assessments that all of stu- 
dent have to endure. Students from grade 3 through 11 are tested for nearly a 
month every year. The preparation time is a yearlong challenge. We want to be held 
accountable for our students but we are losing valuable teaching time and the 
amount of stress and anxiety on all school districts is overwhelming. 

In closing students need direction and purpose to meet the challenge that lie 
ahead. It is our job to make sure they are prepared academically and have the skills 
to meet the needs of rapidly changing job market. There is very little room for error 
between our communities, schools and institutes of higher learning when it comes 
to our students. A skilled and prepared workforce will have a positive impact on our 
entire community. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Perry. I need to explain to 
both witnesses that somewhere between this spot and that light we 
have tripped on a wire. But you should know that you finished 
with 20 seconds to spare. So you can pretty much disregard that. 
Amy will hold up a little sign when you get down to 1 minute to 
go to just kind of let you know where we are. I am assured that 
it was working perfectly moments before I dropped the gavel, but 
I don’t know, somewhere here between the two. Mr. Alesson, you 
are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY ALESSON, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
STRATEGIC PLANNING AND QUALITY ASSURANCE, DIAMOND 
MANUFACTURING 

Mr. Alesson. Let me start by acknowledging how honored I am 
to be asked to offer testimony before this Committee on Education 
and the Workforce. I am Jeff Alesson, Vice President of Strategic 
Planning for Diamond Manufacturing Company. Along with per- 
forming the strategic planning duties at Diamond, my current posi- 
tion allows me to lead the dependable punch and fabricating divi- 
sions, as well as the engineering, quality, production control, and 
shipping and receiving departments. 

Diamond Manufacturing Company is a manufacturer of specialty 
engineered perforated materials with locations in Wyoming, Penn- 
sylvania; Michigan City, Indiana; Cedar Hill, Texas; and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The facility in Wyoming houses 125,000 square 
foot manufacturing facility, as well as 45,000 square foot corporate 
offices. The Michigan City and Cedar Hill facilities add a combined 

180.000 square foot of additional manufacturing. We also have 

20.000 square foot distribution warehouse in Charlotte. 

Diamond was founded in 1915 to service the coal industry. 

Today, it serves in excess of 25 different industry groups. Diamond 
has been a pioneer in developing new applications and expanding 
into markets such as power generation, petrochemical processing, 
agricultural processing, and highway sound barriers. It also serves 
as the automotive appliance and computer markets. 

2011 combined sales will be in excess of 100 million this year and 
growing. Diamond has experienced continuous growth during the 
last several years. The key to maintaining this growth is our ability 
to react quickly to potential opportunities while having documented 
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yet flexible systems in place to maintain organizational stability. 
We have in recent years hired a number of graduates in both the 
technical and non-technical areas to sustain this growth. We also 
heavily utilized the local universities’ internship programs with 
three currently on staff. Current growth will facilitate the hiring of 
personnel both at the local facility, as well as our branch plants. 

I agree that higher education plays an important role in job 
growth and development. While it is important that today’s grad- 
uates be technically competent in their field, I feel it is equally im- 
portant that they be competent in the areas of communication and 
problem-solving. Companies in today’s competitive environment 
live or die by their ability to communicate effectively. Efficient com- 
munication is critical both externally and, just as importantly, in- 
ternally. We need the skills to be able to understand our customers’ 
requirements and convey them accurately within the organization. 
Technology does allow us to communicate faster than we ever 
thought possible, not only the speed at which we can communicate, 
but the sheer amount of information that can be transferring in a 
millisecond is staggering. 

But all these different means and increased speed have not nec- 
essarily allowed us to be more effective. It has not increased our 
ability to listen or to understand. One of the hardest skills to mas- 
ter is the art of listening and truly understanding what is being 
said. This often requires the ability to read between the lines. In 
doing so, this will help decrease any misperceptions and enhance 
true effective communication. Many times there is a psychology be- 
hind what is being said. It is important to understand a person’s 
viewpoint. And the better we understand this, the better we can 
communicate. 

In addition to effective communication, problem-solving skills 
allow for efficient utilization of a company’s resources. Today’s com- 
panies are required to be able to do more with less to remain com- 
petitive. We are always searching for continuous improvement in 
all our processes. Effective problem-solving skills allow companies 
to capitalize on new challenges as they are presented. Having em- 
ployees with an understanding of how companies function and 
interact internally aids in the ability to problem-solve. Having the 
skills to find the root cause of a problem goes a long way in finding 
the solution or potential improvement. The goal is to look at a com- 
pany as a whole, not just a sum of the individual parts. In doing 
so, we have the opportunity to become a lean and competitive orga- 
nization on the global stage. 

In conclusion, I feel the key to job growth and development is the 
company’s ability to react to ever-changing paradigms. Our employ- 
ees need the skills to react quickly and accurately. Effective com- 
munication and problem-solving skills are powerful tools to have in 
one’s toolbox. 

[The statement of Mr. Alesson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jeff T. Alesson, Viee President of Strategic 
Planning, Diamond Manufacturing Co. 

Let me start by acknowledging how honored I am to be asked to offer testimony 
before this Committee on Education and the Workforce. I am Jeff Alesson, Vice 
President of Strategic Planning for Diamond Manufacturing Company. Along with 
performing the strategic planning duties at Diamond, my current position allows me 
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to lead the Dependable Punch and Fabricating Divisions as well as the Engineering, 
Quality, Production Control and Shipping/Receiving Departments. 

Diamond Manufacturing Company is a manufacturer of specially engineered per- 
forated materials with locations in Wyoming Pennsylvania., Michigan City Indiana., 
Cedar Hill Texas and Charlotte North Carolina. The facility in Wyoming houses a 
125,000 square foot manufacturing facility as well as the 40,000 square foot cor- 
porate offices. The Michigan City and Cedar Hill facilities add a combined 180,000 
square feet of manufacturing. We also have a 20,000 square foot distribution ware- 
house in Charlotte. Diamond was founded in 1915 to service the coal industry. 
Today it serves in excess of 25 different industry groups. Diamond has been a pio- 
neer in developing new applications and expanding into markets such as power gen- 
eration, petrochemical processing, agriculture processing and highway sound bar- 
riers. It also serves the automotive, appliance and computer markets. 2011 com- 
bined sales will be in excess of 100 million dollars and growing. 

Diamond has experienced continuous growth during the last several years. The 
key to maintaining this growth is our ability to react quickly to potential opportuni- 
ties while having documented, yet flexible systems in place to maintain organiza- 
tional stability. We have in recent years hired a number of graduates in both the 
technical and nontechnical areas to sustain this growth. We also heavily utilize the 
local university internship programs, with three currently on staff. Current growth 
will facilitate the hiring of personnel both at the local facility, as well as our branch 
plants. 

I agree that higher education plays an important role in Job Growth and Develop- 
ment. While it is important that today’s graduates be technically competent in their 
field, I feel it is equally important that they be competent in the areas of commu- 
nication and problem solving. 

Companies in today’s competitive environment live or die by their ability to com- 
municate effectively. Efficient communication is critical both externally and just as 
importantly, internally. We need the skills to be able to understand our customers’ 
requirements and convey them accurately within the organization. Technology has 
allowed us to communicate faster than we ever thought possible. Not only the speed 
at which we can communicate but the shear amount of information that can be 
transferred in a millisecond is staggering. But all these different means and in- 
creased speed have not necessarily allowed us to be more effective. It has not in- 
creased our ability to listen and to understand. 

One of the hardest skills to master is the art of listening and truly understanding 
what is being said, this often requires the ability to read between the lines. In doing 
so this will help decrease any misperceptions and enhance true effective communica- 
tion. Many times there is a psychology behind what is being said. It is important 
to understand a person’s viewpoint. The better we understand this the better we 
can communicate. 

In addition to effective communication, problem solving skills allow for the effi- 
cient utilization of a company’s resources. Today’s companies are required to be able 
to do more with less to remain competitive. We are always searching for continuous 
improvement in all our processes. Effective problem solving skills allow companies 
to capitalize on new challenges as they are presented. 

Having employees with an understanding of how companies function and interact 
internally aids in the ability to problem solve. Having the skills to find the root 
cause of a problem goes a long way in finding a solution or potential improvement. 
The goal is to look at the company as a whole, not just a sum of the individual 
parts. In doing so, we have the opportunity to become a lean and competitive organi- 
zation on the global stage. 

In conclusion, I feel the key to job growth and development is a company’s ability 
to react to ever changing paradigms. Our employees need the skills to react quickly 
and accurately. Effective communication and problem solving skills are powerful 
tools to have in ones tools boxes. 


Chairman Kline. Excellent. Thank you very much. We are going 
to now move back and forth, I think. I have got a couple of ques- 
tions I want to ask and then Mr. Barletta will ask a couple of ques- 
tions and so forth. We will try not to let that go too long. We can 
get carried away up here very easily and we have another panel 
of witnesses we would like to hear from. 

I just would like to start, Mr. Alesson, on where you finished, 
and you were talking about how important it is to have commu- 
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nications and problem-solving skills. Are the people that you are 
hiring now from 4-year colleges and 2-year colleges, do they have 
those skills? 

Mr. Alesson. To a degree they do. Problem-solving, like an engi- 
neer that we hired, problem-solving skills are there on a technical 
side. But as far as company-wide, there needs to be more of a cross- 
functionality to problem-solving. And we don’t see that as much 
and we stress it, sometimes too quickly, to find out what the real 
problem is. We look at a symptom and say we found it when we 
really haven’t. And not only what that problem is but how it inter- 
acts with all the other departments. 

Chairman Kline. So they are not arriving with those skills and 
you are having to develop that once you have brought them on? 

Mr. Alesson. Correct. 

Chairman Kline. I think that is a common occurrence. Mr. 
Perry? 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. You said in your testimony that sometimes it 
seemed like we are regulating ourselves out of business. Have you 
got an example or is that just a sense of 

Mr. Perry. Yeah, like I said, a businessman I was at a dinner 
with had mentioned that it was just the overlaying amount of regu- 
lations in terms of being able to start a business, layer upon layer, 
whether it is environmental or local or business or employee-re- 
lated, it would seem to be a burden that took a lot of time. It 
wasn’t an easy process. Obviously, you want to be regulated, but 
he thought it was too many layers. I can’t give you the exact spe- 
cifics but he just felt it was a layering effect. 

Chairman Kline. It seems to be a theme we have heard a lot 
lately. Where I was going to go 

Mr. Perry. Sure. 

Chairman Kline. — with your line of questioning anyway, but 
since you brought it up, we have heard it again and again. And 
part of the regulatory burden seems to be the regulations that are 
placed on schools. And I hope that we can explore that a little bit 
probably in the next panel — where schools are finding that they 
have got so many rules and so many regulations they are adding 
more and more of a staff just to comply with those rules and regu- 
lations. 

You also mentioned that the collaboration between high schools 
and colleges wasn’t happening. 

Mr. Perry. It is happening but not as much. Well, one of my 
past graduates said he had needed five credits his senior year and 
didn’t know what else to do. And it wasn’t consistent with univer- 
sities that were close by. Now, that may be — I can’t say through 
here, this location. I work in the Bloomshurg District with 
Bloomsburg University. There wasn’t a continuous collahoration. 
Maybe one school down the street got more connection than the 
other because of a parent working at the school. There was more 
connection in terms of being able to be more intertwined with the 
district. We don’t see it as much as we should. We are right in the 
city with the same university. So I think it needs to be more con- 
sistent I think is what I am seeing. 
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I am hearing from parents that others have more opportunities 
than their kids did to utilize the university more so. And again, the 
dual enrollment program where they can do both is obviously not 
going to be funded, or at least on a state level. So we want to get 
them out there to expose them to universities as quickly as we can, 
especially those students at a higher end that are able to get out 
there quicker. 

Chairman Kline. So that they are better prepared when 

Mr. Perry. Absolutely. 

Chairman Kline. — they go to university. 

Mr. Perry. Yeah. We do have some kids taking college courses, 
and that does happen and there is no question about it, but it is 
not on a consistent basis. That is what I am hearing from parents. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Mr. Barletta? 

Mr. Barletta. Yeah, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Alesson, do 
you have any suggestions of how businesses and institutions of 
higher education could better work together? 

Mr. Alesson. We do work with internship programs but it would 
be nice if — like we are right in Wyoming and we never have groups 
over to look at our facility and to really push manufacturing. We 
have had some international students over but really not the local 
colleges. In fact, most people don’t even know we are there. We are 
the largest perforator and people go wow, you are in Wyoming? 
Yes. So I think we can work together maybe enlighten some of 
the — not only engineering but other disciplines as well of what is 
here locally. 

Mr. Barletta. Mr. Perry, you possess some unique qualifications 
in the fact that you have worked most of your life in the education 
system and you are now working on a municipal level on city coun- 
cil so you are seeing the connection between education and employ- 
ment in a community. 

In Hazleton there is a program that I want to talk about, some- 
thing that I am very proud of and would like to see elsewhere. But 
I want your opinion. Partners in Education. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Barletta. This is a program where, you know, what we hear 
most often is that we are losing our young people. We educate 
them and they end up going somewhere else to a job and they 
would really like to stay at home, but they can’t find those opportu- 
nities. And with Partners in Education, really what it does is we 
call “tie.” It brings to the table local industries, the school district, 
and the students. And it does a number of things, and one, it al- 
lows the students to see the many opportunities that exist right 
here at home, some that they might not be knowledgeable of. It al- 
lows local industry to talk about basic work skills that are needed 
for their industries. And it brings the school district together to tie 
this up in teaching some of those skills, those basic work skills. 
And it allows industry to almost have a farm system so to speak, 
of possibly having an employee who has some experience or knowl- 
edge in their industry. Do you think that that program. Partners 
in Education, is successful, is helping the Hazleton area, and is 
something that should maybe be explored elsewhere? 

Mr. Perry. I believe so. It is a great opportunity. And I think 
it needs to be expanded to all levels. I mean, again, a lot of times 
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it is the hiring student that is able to do that. We need the student 
who may not be going to the college or may not be going to a voca- 
tional school where he is able to learn a skill but is going to go 
right to the workforce. And I think those students need to get that 
connection early on. 

And like I said, as we do in the 10th grade program, these kids 
are exploring it and not finding out that gee, I don’t even know 
what I can do, or getting in college and saying I don’t want this. 
I am changing my major so many times. But they need to have 
that idea that maybe this is the place for me. And I think that is 
the partnership we are looking for on a much larger scale. And I 
think we need to get the communities and the businesses together 
to meet the needs of all those kids. And I think it is going to be 
a great program if we could expand that. It is not everywhere I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Barletta. All right. That is true. How do local institutions 
of higher education play an important role in fostering that job 
growth and job creation? 

Mr. Perry. That is the key. We have prepared them to go on but 
I think we need to focus more on the careers that are out there so 
that they understand that opportunity. And like I said, in our dis- 
trict when those students get exposure and it is a fantastic pro- 
gram at the 10th grade level. So they are constantly exploring ca- 
reers way back at that level and not when they are a senior. So 
they are learning to say hey, this is a career I like or I don’t like 
this one. So they are exploring it and they are interviewing people; 
they are going out in the community. So I think that is a benefit 
that we would like to promote and I am sure all the districts 
should be doing something in that way. 

And like I said, we need more career guidance. And I have heard 
from even graduates who say, well, there is career development in 
the university but not everybody takes advantage of it. So it is al- 
most something that needs to be part of their curriculum, need to 
get in there, need to find out what is necessary and not graduating 
people with degrees that they are not employable. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. And thank you. Mr. Perry 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. — I want to explore this 10th grade thing 

Mr. Perry. Okay. 

Chairman Kline. — a little bit here. I am a little bit confused. In 
the 10th grade 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. — there is a career day. 

Mr. Perry. Basically, as part of their graduation projects with 
the English department, they researched careers. They do that as 
part of their program and they research, right. And they research 
the programs. We take the whole student body out to the univer- 
sity like Penn College, which is a technical school for Penn State. 
And they explore and they put on displays of all the different ca- 
reers that are possible. 

Chairman Kline. That is one day? 

Mr. Perry. Right. It is a one-day opportunity. And then after 
that they would then prepare a presentation and actually go out 
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and do a day where they basically job-shadow someone in the field 
they have chosen. So again, every student in 10th grade goes out 
in the community and then gets exposure to that career. So we 
found that that is very beneficial to their, again, liking or disliking 
or following in that particular career. 

Chairman Kline. So I think I am getting 

Mr. Perry. Yeah. 

Chairman Kline. — that it is career day where they go out to the 
college 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. — or school and they are exposed to what 

Mr. Perry. Right. 

Chairman Kline. — career possibilities. But this is an ongoing 
project where they are actually 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. — shadowing somebody, perhaps writing a 
paper 

Mr. Perry. Yes, they do that. That is in 10th grade. Right. And 
it is a part of the graduation project. They can’t graduate until they 
complete that project. So it is a requirement from every — well, 
every student eventually has to go through that program. 

Chairman Kline. It is an interesting way to look at this. I mean, 
a lot of times when we are looking at higher education, you know, 
we are looking for what is the connection between our higher edu- 
cation and the job force. 

Mr. Perry. Um-hum. 

Chairman Kline. Somebody going out to Diamond Manufac- 
turing, and what you are talking about is making a connection 
from high school thinking about their career before they to go col- 
lege or community 

Mr. Perry. Right. 

Chairman Kline. — college or a career college or something like 
that. 

Mr. Perry. Sure. 

Chairman Kline. Great. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Perry. You are welcome. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Alesson, you mentioned the intern pro- 
gram and I think you said you have right now three interns. How 
do you use those interns? What is the value to them and to you? 

Mr. Alesson. We use them on different levels and cross-func- 
tional. On the technical side they are really getting into engineer- 
ing duties. They are setting up drawings. They are checking on 
how things transfer from drawings to actual equipment. We try to 
give them a feeling of the quality aspects of it and how our process 
fits in with the environment. We try to give them a well-rounded 
basis on what we are doing at Diamond and what they are doing 
in school. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Mr. Barletta? 

Mr. Barletta. Mr. Alesson, in your testimony you state that the 
key to Diamond Manufacturing’s success is the company’s ability to 
react to opportunities in the marketplace. Can you further explain 
how Diamond’s management and employees are able to respond to 
these opportunities and the significance this has on your company’s 
overall success? 
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Mr. Alesson. Sure. An example would be we will have a cus- 
tomer that will come to us and they may have criteria from stock- 
ing programs to technical abilities that we actually have to perform 
to make the part to scheduled and to shipping. And we find, you 
know, some of our competitors, they may not try to get all five 
points. They will get four out of the five. We push very strongly to 
figure a way to get them the complete package. We may internally 
many times need to change our process to do that but that is where 
we excel. We look at the customer’s requirements and basically 
change ourselves to meet those requirements. 

Mr. Barletta. And overall, I know you talked a lot about com- 
munication and problem-solving and how important it is. As a 
small business owner, I absolutely agree. You know, sometimes 
those entering the workforce may not understand the importance 
of some basic skills like communication and even the importance 
of showing up to work on time and making sure your employer has 
adequate notice of when you are going to be missing work, you 
know, some of those skills we take for granted. 

In your opinion, do you feel those entering the workforce are ade- 
quately prepared? 

Mr. Alesson. I think on the technical side they are. All our re- 
cent hires have been technically fine. It is the next step that makes 
them fit into our culture at Diamond. And like communication, we 
stress verbal communication with customers. You have to develop 
a relationship before you switch or start texting or emailing and a 
lot of the younger guys want to, you know, oh, I will send him an 
email. Have you talked to him? No. Okay, you don’t really know, 
then, what you need. 

You know, it is okay to email and it is okay to use all the rest 
of the technology to do that, but you can’t lose sight of the verbal 
communication and the relationship-building between customers 
and also internally. We are so fast internally of scanning some- 
thing to somebody electronically or emails and a lot of times you 
miss really what is being said or does the person really understand 
what is being asked of them internally? And we have made it one 
of our large strategic plans at Diamond is to increase that commu- 
nication because it is so critical. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Barletta. I think we will thank 
these two witnesses and I mean that sincerely. Thank you very 
much for your testimony and for answering the questions. And we 
will move to the next panel. And we will take a couple of minutes 
to see if we can do some technical repairs here to lights and micro- 
phones. 

Welcome to the next panel. Before I make introductions, let me 
take some more technical observations if I can. You can see we 
have done some shuffling here. Apparently, our light box fell on the 
floor and may never work again. We will keep track of the time up 
here. You don’t need to worry about it too much. Amy will hold up 
a little sign here and if for some reason you go on extensively, I 
will start tapping the gavel as gently as I can. 

The smaller microphones in front of you go to the official record 
for the stenographer. And he assures me that all the microphones 
are working there. The two larger microphones I will ask you to 
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share them and keep them fairly close to your mouth so that we 
can hear you clearly and others in the room can hear you clearly. 
Okay, I think that ends my administrative remarks. 

Now, I am please to introduce our second panel. First, Dr. Reyn- 
old Verret serves as provost of Wilkes University. And thank you 
very much for letting us join you here today. Prior to his tenure 
at Wilkes, he served as dean and professor of chemistry and bio- 
chemistry in the Misher College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of the Sciences in Philadelphia. Dr. Verret also served 
Clark Atlanta University for eight years as associate professor, in- 
terim chair, and chair of the department of chemistry. He currently 
serves on the Pennsylvania Humanities Council and the Studies 
Sections of the National Institute of Health. 

You are bringing back nightmares of organic chemistry. Doctor. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Verret. I apologize. 

Chairman Kline. I am trying, but it just is the way it is. 

Dr. Raymond Angeli is the president of Lackawanna College, 
having been named to the position December 1994. He had pre- 
viously served on the college’s board from 1989 through 1992. Prior 
to his appointment. Dr. Angeli served as a Pennsylvania Secretary 
to the Department of Committee Affairs under Governor Robert 
Casey. Before entering public service, Mr. Angeli was a career 
Army officer who obtained rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Ms. Joan Seaman relocated to Wilkes-Barre/Scranton area as the 
director of the Wyoming Valley campus in 2001. She graduated 
from the Operators Program from Empire Beauty School in 1974 
and began working at a local salon in the Hazleton area. While em- 
ployed in the salon, Ms. Seaman enrolled at Empire Beauty 
School’s Teachers Program. In 1983 Ms. Seaman opened her own 
salon while she continued to teach. She has now been with Empire 
for almost 35 years. That must be a misprint here. 

Mr. Thomas Leary has been president of Luzerne County Com- 
munity College since 2008. He began his career at the college 34 
years ago as assistant director of admissions. He has worked in 
many administrative capacities at the college, including vice presi- 
dent of student development, the position he currently holds, along 
with his presidency. With the understanding of the failed light sys- 
tem, Dr. Verret, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF REYNOLD VERRET, PROVOST, 

WILKES UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Verret. Good morning. I wish to address the committee on 
how we are preparing young people for the workforce and to take 
leading roles in developing our economy. I also wish to discuss the 
challenges that we must meet as educators. And I am speaking 
from my experience as we discuss as an educator and as a re- 
searcher in various institutional settings and also with very diverse 
student populations. 

What I would like to say is that Wilkes offers programs in a 
number of areas and Wilkes began as a junior college in 1933 and 
eventually became a university 15 years ago. And we have five col- 
leges offering programs in a range of areas in the arts/sciences, the 
health disciplines, pharmacy and nursing and also engineering and 
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education. Throughout all this we have offered programs and stud- 
ies that lead to specific career choices such as nursing and engi- 
neering to define careers. 

But the large number of our programs offer a wide range of ca- 
reer choice, especially in the arts and sciences and engineering, the 
option that students will he taking. We recognize many of our stu- 
dents throughout their lifetimes will be taking on many career 
choices and will be changing careers throughout their choices. And 
we provide them flexibility to face that flexible future by giving 
them a rich undergraduate education that gives them that option. 
And that is also, I think, an important piece for our — for the em- 
ployees who use our students as, for example, the representative of 
Diamond Engineering did mention. 

Very importantly, our programs emphasize practice within the 
specific disciplines. For example, our biology majors, it is important 
that they do biology, our communication majors practice biology. 
Just as a pianist must practice the piano and not just hear the 
piano. Our students do this. For example, we have a program 
called Zebra Communications, a student-led program, the commu- 
nications department, that while students take on a number of 
community communications program, important programs in the 
community and get real-life experiences that they take into the 
workplace later. It is very useful to their employers. 

We have an advisory board to our engineering division, which is 
composed of leaders of engineering firms throughout the area. And 
one of the things that they have told us is that when our students 
arrive in their workplace as employees, they bring with them real 
engineering skills, and that comes from the hands-on experience 
that they get in the laboratories. One of the things that we do have 
is that we also use that advisory board to actually tell us exactly 
what — are our laboratories keeping up to date? Are we putting on 
the experience that they need to have and that we have to contin- 
ually meet that level of communications process in place. And that 
expertise, as I mentioned, is useful to future employers. 

One other thing that I would like to point out is that Wilkes and 
also many institutions like ourselves, a large number of our stu- 
dents are the sons and daughters of first-generation college stu- 
dents. We have a survey that we offer to our undergraduates that 
asks questions, are either parents a graduate of a 2-year or 4-year 
institution? That number, roughly 35 percent of our students say 
no, and I don’t think Wilkes is unusual in that respect. 

Also on the financial side, roughly about 36 percent of our stu- 
dents receive Pell Grants, about 17, 18 percent SEOGs, which are 
indicators of financial need. And that is not changing. And it has 
been like this for quite some time. That is because we are an op- 
portunity institution. We began as Bucknell Junior College serving 
the sons and daughters of coalminers, and we continue to serve the 
sons and daughters of this region and also the larger geographic 
area that reaches into New York and into New Jersey as well. 

What I would say is that throughout the years, these sons and 
daughters who come to Wilkes have become leaders in industry. 
They have become leaders in science and engineering throughout 
the country. We have the leading engineer at Lockheed. We also 
have the recent editor of JAMA, the Journal of the American Med- 
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ical Association is a graduate of Wilkes. We have members of the 
National Academies who are Wilkes graduates, and they have come 
from these children of Northeast Pennsylvania. 

Our purpose, I would say, is to bring all the talent to the floor 
to serve the community, the Nation, and also the world. A concern 
I would raise that has been raised before is the gulf between K- 
through-12 education and higher education. Too many of our high 
school graduates arrive ill-prepared for college. As noted journalist 
Tom Friedman has noted, the world is flat. And that flatness is im- 
portant to us. We sense the urgency to educate fully all our young 
people for a multinational and changing world. We cannot afford to 
adequately educate a subset of our population while our inter- 
national partners try to maximize the potential and talent of all 
their young. Our institutions are responding remarkably to enable 
students to succeed. 

However, we must acknowledge that those students who arrived 
at our doors are indeed the remnants, the survivors of an inad- 
equate K- through- 12 educational system. As a Nation we must ex- 
pect that all high school graduates have acquired the skill to com- 
municate effectively, have the quantitative ability, understanding 
of history and culture, that they can reflect critically on complex 
matters, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. That should be the case. 

Another concern isSTEM education in the science and technical 
fields. Wilkes is a destination for science and engineering. We have 
the only ABET-accredited engineering program. Our life science 
program has been recognized by the Howard Hughes Medical Insti- 
tute. Still, we and other American educational systems know that 
we must cultivate the talents of STEM education. And the impor- 
tant thing that we must understand is that young scientists are 
not made at college. They don’t begin there. They are like cellists. 
Cellists do not begin at the age of 20. If I can give you examples 
where we have asked the question in informal settings of chemists 
and prominent ingenious members of the National Academy, how 
many of you thought of becoming scientists at the college level? No 
hands come up. It begins at seven, eight, or nine. So we have to 
dig into the middle schools, into the seventh, eighth grades. We are 
not doing that very well. 

I would quote, two days ago, the headline on NPR was “Young 
Brazilian scientists made their careers in the U.S. Now Brazil 
wants the scientists to come home to build Brazil.” That can be 
said of China, of India, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. If we do not 
build our own seed cord, we will lose. And that is not just a work- 
force issue. It has become a national security issue. 

Lastly, I want to say something else that I think whether it is 
science and health, graduates of higher education are the 
innovators and develop ideas that translate to businesses and 
sometimes lead to new industries. And we have seen it happen. 
Our institution instills the skills that we need, the truth and capac- 
ity for discovery, for innovation, for reasoning, for planning. It is 
that precious skill that we have depended upon for generations to 
build this Nation and that we still rely upon. And we cannot ne- 
glect it. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Verret follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of C. Reynold Verret, Provost, Wilkes University 

I am Reynold Verret, the Provost at Wilkes University, in Wilkes-Barre Pennsyl- 
vania, and also Professor of Chemistry and Biochemistry. I wish to address the com- 
mittee on the how we are preparing young people for the workforce and to take 
leading roles in developing our economy and to discuss the challenges that we must 
meet as educators. 

I speak from experience in higher education as an educator, researcher, and men- 
tor, having worked with diverse student populations in varied institutional settings: 
on the faculty at Tulane and Clark Atlanta University, and as a fellow at MIT and 
Yale, and more recently as dean and provost at University of the Sciences in Phila- 
delphia and Wilkes University. 

Founded as Bucknell Junior College in 1933, Wilkes became a four year institu- 
tion soon after the end of World War II and attained university status 15 years ago. 
It now consists of 5 colleges and professional schools: Arts, Humanities and Social 
Sciences; Science and Engineering; Business; Pharmacy and Nursing; Education; 
and Graduate and Professional Studies. 

Our professional programs do prepare students for specific careers as nurses, 
pharmacists, engineers. These are much needed. Many of our students will likely 
have several careers over a lifetime. Thus we prepare them for a flexible and evolv- 
ing future. Our major programs, especially in the arts, sciences and engineering pre- 
pare undergraduates for a wide range of career choices and also for postgraduate 
study, e.g. doctoral programs, medical or law school. 

These major programs emphasize practice in the disciplines, through under- 
graduate research and capstone projects. It is important that biology majors practice 
biology and communications majors learn the practice of their fields. Many of our 
students engage in research with the faculty and publish their work. The student 
led Zebra Communications takes on a number of important service projects in the 
community and our students graduate with expertise very useful to their future em- 
ployers. The advisory board for our Engineering programs, consisting of leaders of 
engineering firms in the region, has noted that our graduates join their firms with 
concrete knowledge and skill, fully prepared to function as engineers. Our students 
in Entrepreneurship conceptualize and operate businesses as an essential element 
of their education, which culminates in senior capstone. Our students work on mul- 
tidisciplinary teams to develop business plans, execute projects and compete in the 
regional Great Valley Business Plan Competition. 

We would like to note that many of our students, and those of institutions like 
ourselves, are first generation college students, who go on to make remarkable con- 
tributions in their fields of endeavor. To an annual survey question, whether either 
parents received a degree from either a 2 year or 4 year college, roughly 35% of our 
young people answer NO. Approximately 36% of our students receive PELL grants 
and 17% receive SEOG. Wilkes alumni include leaders of industry, nationally ac- 
claimed scientists and engineers, and the recent editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. It is our purpose of institutions like us to bring all talent 
to the fore in service of community, nation and world. 

Unfortunately, a gulf separates K-12 education and higher education. Too many 
high school graduates are ill prepared to begin college work. Aware of the flatness 
of our world as indicated by Thomas Friedman, we also sense the urgency to edu- 
cate and prepare fully all our young people for a wide range of careers and for a 
multinational and changing world. In this flat world, we cannot afford to adequately 
educate a subset of our population while our international partners strive to maxi- 
mize the talents of their young. Our institutions have responded with a range of 
remedial programs that allow students to make the transition successfully. How- 
ever, we must acknowledge that those students who arrive at our doors are indeed 
the remnant, survivors of an inadequate K-12 system. As a nation, we must expect 
that all college graduates have acquired the ability to communicate effectively orally 
and in writing, that they have the requisite mathematical ability, that they under- 
stand history and society, that they can reflect critically on complex matters. 

We also seek to respond to adults who must develop new skill and knowledge. For 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the recent census shows that 22.4% of adults 
over 25 years of age have earned a bachelors degree, 2% below the national average. 
For this county, the rate is 20%. Thus, it is essential that institutions like ourselves 
assist adults who seek to complete the bachelors degree. This has required close 
work with community colleges in our region to facilitate matriculation of students 
to insure that they complete the baccalaureate. We have completed roadmaps for 
all available majors that tell students at our local community college what courses 
to take to smoothly transfer into a program at Wilkes University. 
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A current effort in the Department of Education seeks a standard definition of the 
“credit hour”. It is important that the definition have real flexibility. Promoting bac- 
calaureate completion and addressing the needs of adult learners requires legiti- 
mate ways to grant academic credit for valid life experience. We and many institu- 
tions have established processes for Prior Learning Assessment. A rigid definition 
of the “credit hour” would preclude this valuable educational approach. 

We are a destination in this region for science and engineering students. We are 
the only ABET accredited engineering program in our region. Howard Hughes Med- 
ical Institute recently recognized the excellence of our Biology and life sciences. Yet, 
we and American education in general must do more to cultivate talent in the 
STEM discipline among our young. In his 2006 State of the Union Address, Presi- 
dent Bush alerted the nation to a crisis in science education. In the 2011 State of 
the Union, President Obama also stressed that “The quality of our math and science 
education lags behind many other nations”. A third or more of graduate students 
in the sciences are foreign nationals, who do contribute significantly to the nation. 
The shortage of scientifically or technologically educated Americans is not only a 
workforce issue; it is also a national security issue. 

It is imperative that we cultivate and capture the imagination of young scientists 
during their early years, middle school or earlier. Like professional cellist, scientist 
and engineers develop their inclinations early. If not nourished they move on. It is 
essential that they encounter passionate and skilled teachers. I recall a gathering 
of professional scientists. In response to the question, “when did you discover your 
passion for sciences?” Most replied before their teenage years. Very few recalled de- 
ciding while in college. At Wilkes, our WEBS program (Women in Biological 
Sciences) brings young women into our laboratories for enriching experiences. Our 
efforts to cultivate the pipeline of students seeking the bachelors in the sciences and 
subsequent advanced degrees call for a special efforts to encourage gifted science 
student to enter the teaching profession. This is a critical need, here and nationally. 
NSF programs such as the Noyce grants to support tuition for science students 
seeking teaching certification are much needed. We must also support reasonable 
pathways to allow career professional in the STEM areas to earn teaching certifi- 
cates. 

Graduates of higher education contribute to the economy in an important way as 
innovators who renew the economy. Whether in science, finance or health, they de- 
velop ideas that translate to new businesses, in some instances that lead to entirely 
new industries. Our institutions instill in them broad sets of tools and capacities 
for discovery, planning and reasoning that prepare them for the unforeseen opportu- 
nities of tomorrow. It is this precious imagination and resilience that has built the 
nation thus far and on which we continue to rely. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. Mr. Angeli? 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND ANGELI, PRESIDENT, 
LACKAWANNA COLLEGE 

Mr. Angeli. Congressman Kline, Congressman Barletta, thank 
you very much for this opportunity to say a few words today. I am 
really happy to provide comments on how people can take advan- 
tage of higher education in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Just as a summary, though, I would just say a little bit about 
Lackawanna College. We are a private, accredited, 2-year social de- 
gree award institution with a campus in Scranton and we have 
four satellite centers. We have one in Hazleton, Honesdale, the 
Lake Region — which is Hawley, Pennsylvania — and New Milford. 
We also offer continued education programs, certificate programs, 
and enrichment and workforce training programs. In two of our lo- 
cations in both Scranton and Hazleton, we offer the Act 120 Police 
Program where in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania you have to 
be training in, you know, a 6-month program in order to become 
a police officer for certification. 

At each of these centers we have created a partnership with busi- 
ness and industry and with the local municipalities to take over 
buildings and areas that would be vacant if we weren’t there. So 
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it is a partnership that we have created that works very well for 
us and for the local community. 

Lackawanna was originally established in design to support the 
local industry in 1894, which was the coal industry. We provided 
accountants and secretaries, and that is how we got our start. 
Since then we have really evolved into many, many multiple pro- 
grams that address the needs of the growth sectors of the work- 
force offering students the option of traditional education, which ei- 
ther leads to a four-year degree or a specialized education focused 
on a specific vocation. And that has been the hallmark of our 
growth and our success. With an enrollment of approximately 2,200 
full-time and part-time students, we consider our diversity and our 
agility to respond to workforce needs as an educational niche in our 
region. 

One of the unique aspects of this region is a group of college uni- 
versities called NEPACU, Northeastern Pennsylvania Association 
of College Universities. A group of us got together and thought to 
really send a message down to the high school level that says what- 
ever you need to do, whatever you want to do in your future in edu- 
cation, one of us has the ability to offer that to you. And getting 
that message down into the high school is a very difficult, difficult 
task. And despite the abundance of educational opportunities in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, only half of the population pursues 
higher education, which really we need to enhance the quality of 
any workforce. So the challenge for NEPACU continues to put forth 
to the community is how do we do this? Now, I know I speak to 
Lackawanna’s involvement in training the workforce and not be- 
cause we are unique but because of what the efficient use of federal 
and state aid, combined with the business and community’s assist- 
ance, we have been able to design programs quickly and ensure 
they are affordable. 

Several years ago, along with the joint Chambers of Commerce 
of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, we surveyed business and industry. 
Business and industry kept saying look at people coming out of 
high school and adult learners coming back in the workforce that 
don’t have the skills that we need. So we surveyed everybody. I 
think we surveyed over 50 industries and businesses and said what 
do you want? And the answer was very simple in those days. It 
was, you know, math, reading, English, teamwork, and some basic 
computer skills. So we start to design programs to address some of 
those things. 

And from those early beginnings, we created a joint program be- 
tween Lackawanna College, the Scranton Chamber of Commerce, 
and Johnson College. Using workforce investment dollars, we de- 
veloped a program to train electricians for Tobyhanna Army Depot. 
For the local defense industry we trained people in pneumatic con- 
trol technicians for the skills that were basically needed. We subse- 
quently designed programs for displaced workers and created an al- 
lied program that trains faster technicians, stenographers, cardiac 
sonographers, and other technicians. 

Five years ago, in anticipation of the growth of the Marcellus 
Shale industry, we designed a gas field management program. Our 
first class will be graduating this May and all the people already 
have jobs and they have already done internships. And we just re- 
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cently were approved by the Department of Education to start a 
gas compression technology program, which will start this fall. 

All of those things we have done to one thing and that is to be 
able to have the agility to be able to respond very quickly to the 
needs of business and industry and to students who want to go to 
college to pursue other avenues of education. And the secret to this 
is the agility to be able to do it and to have the federal and state 
aid which allows us to leverage these dollars to put these programs 
on the street. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Angeli follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Raymond S. Angeli, President, Lackawanna College 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to provide commentary on the issue of how 
constituents can take advantage of what higher education has to offer in partner- 
ship with workforce initiatives. As president of Lackawanna College for over sixteen 
years, 1 have witnessed remarkable changes in both higher education standards, 
and those of an evolving workforce, both nationally and in the region of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

One of the unique aspects of education in Northeastern Pennsylvania has been 
the establishment of NEPACU (Northeastern Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities). NEPACU is the cooperative consortium of 16 Colleges and univer- 
sities that work together to provide a wide array of offerings that prepare our stu- 
dents to work in the many fields of opportunity that are always evolving. Each of 
us has offerings that vary, including certificate programs, undergraduate programs. 
Master’s and Doctoral programs. 

Despite the abundance of educational opportunity available in Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, only approximately half of the local population pursues higher education, 
which irrefutably enhances the quality of any workforce. The concept of “brain 
drain” continues to be an issue in our region, which basically means that our own 
students seek education elsewhere, while our own colleges and universities attract 
students from other parts of the country — especially Southeastern PA, New York 
and New Jersey — who, in turn generally leave our region upon graduation. 

So the one challenge NEPACU continues to put forth to the community of North- 
east Pennsylvania is: No matter what an individual’s interests are, one of our col- 
leges or universities can meet his or her educational needs, whether one is a new 
high school graduate or adult learner seeking new employment or career change. Of 
course, I can only speak to Lackawanna College’s involvement in training the work- 
force, not because we are unique, but because with the efficient use of federal and 
state aid, combined with the business community’s assistance, we have been able 
to design programs quickly — and ensure they are affordable. 

Several years ago, Lackawanna College, along with the joint Chambers of Com- 
merce (Scranton and Wilkes-Barre) surveyed business and industry in an attempt 
to understand what their needs were. In the beginning, the equation was simple. 
Students coming out of high school, and later, adult learners returning to the work- 
force needed to be trained up to a simple standard: math — reading — English — team- 
work. From those early beginnings, a joint program was created between Lacka- 
wanna College, the Scranton Chamber and Johnson College. Using Workforce In- 
vestment dollars, we developed a program to train electricians for Tobyhanna Depot, 
and pneumatic control technicians for the many defense industries who were des- 
perately short of workers with such skills. 

We subsequently designed special programs for displaced workers, and created an 
Allied Health Program that trains vascular technicians, sonographers, cardiac 
sonographers, surgical technicians, nurse aids and even paramedics to meet de- 
mands. To illustrate our success, consider that 100% of our Nurse Aid students have 
passed their license examinations, with 100% job placement upon completion of the 
program. 

Most recently as 5 years ago, in anticipation of the growth in the Marcellus Shale 
gas opportunity, we designed a gas field management program. Our first class will 
graduate in May, and each of the 25 students has already served a paid internship 
on local drilling rigs. We have added a second class, and there is currently a waiting 
list of students for the following year. 

Just this week, Lackawanna College was approved by the Department of Edu- 
cation to start a gas compressor technician program that will come on line this fall. 
This is another example of workforce related education, born of industry demand. 
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And an additional example of our ability to address local workforce opportunity 
is our certificate and Associate’s degree programs for Entrepreneurship. As the 
Marcellus shale industry has taken off so rapidly, so have entrepreneurial business 
opportunities in order to serve the hundreds of gas and pipeline workers who have 
flooded the region: catering, laundry services, lodging, etc. One component we are 
addressing with this program includes training of veterans, both disabled and re- 
cently returning from deployment. Lackawanna College has received national rec- 
ognition as a “Military Friendly College.” 

We have in the past taken advantage of trade relocation dollars, Appalachian Re- 
gional Control Programs, and Department of Education Programs to retrain workers 
who are trying to improve their skills or just need a job. 

Lackawanna College is a private, accredited, two year. Associate’s degree award- 
ing institution with one main campus in Scranton, and four satellite centers in Ha- 
zleton, Towanda, New Milford and Lake Region (Hawley, PA). We also offer several 
continuing education programs, certificate programs and enrichment and workforce 
training programs. In two of our locations (Scranton and Hazleton), we maintain a 
Police Academy, which offers Act 120 certification and other law enforcement train- 
ing. 

Originally established as a business school designed to support local industry in 
1894, the college has continued to play a unique role in the ever evolving needs of 
the regional workforce. In the last decade, enrollment has more than doubled, large- 
ly due to our establishment of multiple programs that address the needs of the 
growth sectors of the workforce. Offering students the option of a traditional edu- 
cation leading to a four year degree, or a specialized education focused on a specific 
vocation has been the hallmark of our growth and success. With an enrollment of 
approximately 2,200 full and part time students, we consider our diversity and agil- 
ity to respond to workforce needs as an educational niche in our region. 

In light of the recent threats on the state and federal levels to cut funding to edu- 
cation, I respectfully ask this committee to consider colleges similar to Lackawanna 
College as stellar examples of success in education, leading to tangible employment. 
For the majority of our students, Lackawanna College provides the foundation for 
a continued education, whether it is a four year degree or specialization. An exam- 
ple: many of our criminal justice students pursue Act 120 certification upon earning 
their degree, and vice versa. 

Over 80% of our students are first generation college students. Lackawanna Col- 
lege has the most diverse student population in Lackawanna County, and with the 
exception of other regional community colleges, it provides the most affordable tui- 
tion available. We are committed, despite funding cuts in financial aid, to no in- 
crease in tuition for the 2011-2012 academic year. This comes at considerable ex- 
pense to the college and its employees, but we remain cognizant of our mission and 
commitment to our own constituents — our students. 

Another reason for our growth has been the improvement in our transfer credit 
acceptance, and our establishment of several articulation agreements with other col- 
leges and universities, including the Pennsylvania State System of Higher Edu- 
cation and Misericordia University. We continue to seek additional partnerships, 
both with other colleges and universities, and with regional workforce agencies. 

Higher education is at a palpable crossroad. The value of a two year degree is 
ever increasing for obvious workforce related reasons. Partnering with business has 
always been the strength of two year colleges, and particularly in NEPA, the hall- 
mark of Lackawanna College. Despite the inevitable funding cuts to education, I im- 
plore this committee to judge the merits of community and private two year colleges, 
and the effects any cuts will have on the students themselves, and their access to 
viable employment. 

I could go on about how much success we all have had in making Northeastern, 
PA a place where opportunity meets preparation but I believe if you speak to the 
employers of our students, they will tell you that what we are doing works effec- 
tively. Thank you for the opportunity to communicate the importance of Lacka- 
wanna College in our community. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. Ms. Seaman? 

STATEMENT OF JOAN SEAMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
EMPIRE BEAUTY SCHOOLS 

Ms. Seaman. Good morning. My name is Joan Seaman, Execu- 
tive Director of the Wyoming Valley Campus of Empire Education 
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Group located here in the 11th District in Pennsylvania. I would 
like to thank Representative Barletta, Chairman lOine for hosting 
this important hearing on how higher education can help revive the 
economy through joh growth and development. 

Today I would like to share with you my own professional jour- 
ney, the role that Empire Education Group plays in helping stu- 
dents achieve those careers, and how the cosmetology school indus- 
try and professional heauty industry can and should he looked 
upon as a part of a solution to our economy recovery. 

My career and the realization of my passion and dreams was 
made possible because of the choices and access provided to me by 
Empire Beauty School. I graduated from Empire Beauty School in 
1974, prior to the school being eligible to administer federal stu- 
dent financial assistance. Upon graduation, the school director 
helped me find a job in a local salon. While working in the salon 
in 1976, I started to return to Empire, which was now accredited, 
and I enrolled in the teaching program with the help of Title IV 
funding. Upon graduation from the teaching program, I was hired 
as an instructor and worked in that capacity for 17 years. 

The help and support I received from Empire also allowed me in 
1983 to realize my lifelong dream of owning my own salon and be- 
coming a small business owner. I am proud to say that I have been 
employed by Empire Beauty School for 35 years and presently 
serve as the executive director at the Wyoming Valley Campus. In 
my capacity as executive director, I am responsible for the oper- 
ations of a total quality school. 

I would submit to you that Empire does an outstanding job pre- 
paring students that choose to enter the professional beauty indus- 
try. At Wyoming Valley over half of my students enroll in school 
with prior higher education experience, and sadly enough, prior 
debt. And this is typical of most institutions within the cosmetology 
community as we estimate that 20 to 35 percent of students enroll 
with some prior higher education indebtedness. 

Wyoming Valley has a success rate that I am proud of and they 
are similar to the success enjoyed across Empire’s 102 campuses lo- 
cated in 23 states. Our graduation rate is 71 percent. Our past rate 
on the state-mandated licensing test is 86 percent and our place- 
ment rate is 77 percent. 

The cosmetology school industry is more heavily regulated than 
my peers on this panel. Believe it or not. Empire views this addi- 
tional level of oversight as a positive. It provides that the indi- 
vidual has the entry-level skill sets to enter the workforce and 
begin their careers. Armed with this passport, cosmetologists have 
entry into a world of opportunity in areas where employment is ex- 
pected to grow much faster than the average for all occupations ac- 
cording to the United States Department of Labor. 

Personal appearance workers will grow by 20 percent from 2008 
to 2018, which is much faster than the average of all occupations. 
Employment of hairdressers, hairstylists, and cosmetologists will 
increase by about 20 percent, much faster than the average. 

Today I would like to call to your attention three brief examples 
which illustrate key legislative and regulatory barriers which limit 
institutions from effectively enrolling, completing, and placing fu- 
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ture employees into our Nation’s workforce: student over-bor- 
rowing, misrepresentation, and gainful employment. 

In the terms of student over-borrowing, the Higher Education 
Act mandates that all institutions disclose to the potential bor- 
rower every type and amount to federal student financial that they 
are eligible to receive and prohibits an institution from limiting the 
amount a potential student can borrow, even if the student exceeds 
the funds needed to pay for tuition fees. As currently constructed, 
the law and regulations actually push more student aid onto the 
borrower than is necessary, increasing the potential that the stu- 
dent can and potentially will over-borrow. 

Secondly, the Department of Education’s October 2010 final regu- 
lations included modifications to the definition of misrepresenta- 
tion, which are illogical, unrealistic, and will likely open the door 
to countless lawsuits based upon the expansive terms now con- 
tained in this regulation. 

Lastly, what is certain is that the as-yet unpublished gainful em- 
ployment regulation will limit students’ access and choice. What is 
unknown is the degree to which the final regulation will have unin- 
tended negative impact on cosmetology schools like mine. One im- 
portant issue which was not raised at last week’s gainful employ- 
ment hearing, which deeply concerns my institution, is the fact 
that the Missouri data used by the Department to access the im- 
pact of the proposed regulations failed to take into consideration 
any cosmetology school data. So neither the Department nor the 
cosmetology sector can say for sure when it passes the impact the 
final regulations will have on our program. 

In conclusion, institutions like Empire have the ability to help 
meet the Nation’s local as well as national job demands. However, 
we need targeted relief from federal restrictions and unduly harm 
students and the institutions they chose to attend. It is my hope 
that through your leadership we can and will work together to 
make the necessary changes to the Higher Education Act, which 
will enable Wyoming Valley, all of Empire, and my peers on this 
panel representing traditional higher education meet the local and 
national workforce needs and do our share to help bring about 
economy recovery. 

[The statement of Ms. Seaman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joan Seaman, Executive Director, Wyoming Valley 
Campus, Empire Education Group 

Good morning. My name is Joan Seaman, Executive Director of the Wyoming Val- 
ley Campus, of Empire Education Group, located here in the 11th District of Penn- 
sylvania. 1 would like to begin my testimony by thanking both Representative Lou 
Barletta and Chairman John Kline for hosting this important hearing on how high- 
er education can help revive the economy through job growth and development. 

I think we all agree that the path to a stronger and more competitive workforce 
is rooted in access to postsecondary education, and the ability and flexibility af- 
forded to our nation’s students to choose the education and training that best meets 
their own individual personal and professional career goals. 

In the time that I have with you gentleman this morning, I would like to describe 
a little bit about my own professional journey, the role that Empire Education plays 
in helping myself and others achieve success in our chosen professions/careers, and 
how the Cosmetology School Industry and Professional Beauty Industry can and 
should be looked upon as a part of the solution to economic recovery and a broader 
more robust workforce. 

And, I would be remiss if I didn’t also share with you some of the legislative and 
regulatory barriers which currently exist that limit/prohibit my institution from 
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helping individuals and their families enroll, pursue, and complete their education, 
which is the “passport” to a world of “in-demand” employment, financial independ- 
ence, and personal/professional growth and success. 

My Professional Journey 

My career, and the pursuit of my passion and dreams, were made possible be- 
cause of the choice and access provided to me by Empire Beauty Schools. 

I graduated from Empire in 1974 prior to the school being accredited and recog- 
nized by the U.S. Department of Education as an institution eligible to administer 
Federal Student Financial Assistance. Upon graduation, the school director helped 
me find a job in a salon. 

While working in the salon, in 1976 I decided to return to Empire, which was now 
accredited, and I enrolled in the Teacher Training Program with the help of Title 
IV funding. Upon graduation from the Teacher Training Program I was hired as an 
instructor and worked in that capacity for 17 years. The help and support I received 
from Empire also allowed me, in 1983, to realize my life long dream of owning my 
own salon and becoming a small business owner as well. 

I am proud to say that I have been employed by Empire for 35 years and pres- 
ently serve as the Executive Director of the Wyoming Valley Campus. In my capac- 
ity as Executive Director I am responsible for the overall quality of the school. That 
includes delivery of the education, graduation and placement, community outreach, 
operation of the facility and anything else that needs to be done to insure our stu- 
dents have a positive learning environment. 

Empire Education’s Role 

I would submit to you that Empire Education, and the broader cosmetology school 
industry as well, do an outstanding job preparing students that choose to enter the 
Professional Beauty Industry. 

At Wyoming Valley, more than half of our students enroll in school with previous 
higher education experience and, sadly enough, prior debt — and this is typical of 
most institutions within the cosmetology community, as we estimate that 20-35% of 
students enroll with some prior higher education indebtedness. 

Many of these individuals are making a transition — whether it be from the pur- 
suit of an education which was not the best fit for them or a new career path based 
upon the loss of their existing job due to the lagging economy — and are finally get- 
ting to follow their passion. Many also see the Professional Beauty Industry as a 
pathway to independence or are pursuing a dream that they have had since child- 
hood, but either could not, or did not pursue previously. The one thing that they 
all have in common. * * * They have all chosen to attend our school and are count- 
ing on us to help them achieve their goals and dreams. 

And, with some humility, I believe we deliver. 

Wyoming Valley has success rates that I am proud of and they are similar to the 
success enjoyed across Empire’s 102 campuses in 23 states. Our graduation rate is 
71%, our pass rate on the State mandated licensing test is 86% and our placement 
rate is 77%. I bring these rates to your attention in part because they are part of 
the metrics used by Empire Education Group, our accrediting agency, and other 
large and small cosmetology schools in our sector to determine quality of education. 

The Cosmetology School & Professional Beauty Industries’ Roles 

The cosmetology school industry is more heavily regulated than my peers on this 
panel, and this is true of cosmetology schools in every state. 

Not only must cosmetology institutions meet the federal higher education laws 
and regulations, but we must also comply with the state regulatory guidelines and 
licensure testing requirements of our Cosmetology and Barbering Boards. These en- 
tities quite literally establish the length of our programs, the curriculum that is to 
be taught in order to meet the state’s licensure requirements, and the independently 
administered, state approved exams our students must pass in order to enter the 
profession. 

Believe it or not. Empire Education and the cosmetology school industry view this 
additional level of oversight as a positive. It helps us educate the students and their 
families on what is expected of them in order to achieve entry into the profession. 
It enables us to validate the quality of our programs based upon our outcomes and 
success in preparing individuals for licensure. And, it provides the Professional 
Beauty Industry with a clear, bright-line indication that the individual has the 
entry-level skill sets to enter the workforce, and begin their careers. 

Armed with this “passport” the cosmetologist has entry into a “world” of oppor- 
tunity in areas where “employment is expected to grow much faster than the aver- 
age for all occupations” according to the U.S. Department of Labor’s Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, 2010-2011. 
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As noted under “Job Outlook” for Barbers, Cosmetologists, and Other Personal 
Appearance Workers: 

“Overall employment of barbers, cosmetologists, and other personal appearance 
workers is projected to grow much faster than the average for all occupations. Op- 
portunities for entry-level workers should be favorable, while job candidates at high- 
end establishments will face keen competition. 

Employment change. Personal appearance workers will grow by 20 percent from 
2008 to 2018, which is much faster than the average for all occupations. 

Employment trends are expected to vary among the different occupational special- 
ties. Employment of hairdressers, hairstylists, and cosmetologists will increase by 
about 20 percent, much faster than average, while the number of barbers will in- 
crease by 12 percent, about as fast as average. This growth will primarily come from 
an increasing population, which will lead to greater demand for basic hair services. 
Additionally, the demand for hair coloring and other advanced hair treatments has 
increased in recent years, particularly among baby boomers and young people. This 
trend is expected to continue, leading to a favorable outlook for hairdressers, 
hairstylists, and cosmetologists. 

Continued growth in the number full-service spas and nail salons will also gen- 
erate numerous job openings for manicurists, pedicurists, and skin care specialists. 
Estheticians and other skin care specialists will see large gains in emplojmient, and 
are expected to grow almost 38 percent, much faster than average, primarily due 
to the popularity of skin treatments for relaxation and medical well-being. Mani- 
curists and pedicurists meanwhile will grow by 19 percent, faster than average. 

Job prospects. Job opportunities generally should be good, particularly for licensed 
personal appearance workers seeking entry-level positions. A large number of job 
openings will come about from the need to replace workers who transfer to other 
occupations, retire, or leave the labor force for other reasons. However, workers can 
expect keen competition for jobs and clients at higher paying salons, as these posi- 
tions are relatively few and require applicants to compete with a large pool of li- 
censed and experienced cosmetologists. Opportunities will generally be best for 
those with previous experience and for those licensed to provide a broad range of 
services.” 

It is the Professional Beauty Industry that will afford individuals with the ability 
to use their passport to choose from all manner of career paths and destinations. 
They can pursue emplo 3 Tnent in a salon, building up a clientele — which may one 
day lead to the opening of their own salon just like mine. They may enter into the 
manufacturing and merchandising side of the industry (wholesale trade), or the cus- 
tomer service and retail professions (retail trade), which are again classified by the 
U.S. Department of Labor as areas for occupational growth at above the national 
average. Regardless of their choice, the options are there and so is the demand. 

Legislative and Regulatory Barriers 

Rep. Barletta and Chairman Kline, I believe that my campus. Empire Education 
Group, and the rest of the cosmetology school community can help get us back on 
the right track to full economic recovery, but in order to do so students and schools 
need your help. 

You have already heard me state that my institutions and our industry does not 
shy away from regulation, in fact, when it is fair and balanced at both the federal 
and state level we embrace it. But in far too many cases, especially at the federal 
level, statute and regulations proposed in the name of “program integrity”, “the in- 
terests of the taxpayers”, and “the federal interest” frankly go too far. 

These regulations can be unreasonable, unfair, and yes, even unjust, and often 
times come with unintended consequences which are far more detrimental to the 
students and schools than originally prescribed or intended. 

Today I would like to call to your attention three brief examples which illustrate 
key legislative and regulatory barriers which limit/prohibit institutions from effec- 
tively enrolling, completing, and placing future employees into our nation’s work- 
force. They include: 

• Federal statutory prohibitions on an institutions ability to limit student bor- 
rowing to only those funds needed/necessary for pursuit of their education; 

• Recently promulgated Federal regulations broadly defining “misrepresentation” 
go well beyond reasonable interpretations of substantial misrepresentation with a 
clear intent to deceive; and 

• Pending Federal regulations seeking to define “gainful employment in a recog- 
nized occupation.” 
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Student Over-Borrowing 

This may seem counter-intuitive, but in an effort to promote consumer trans- 
parency and greater access to student loan information, the Higher Education Act 
mandates that all institutions disclose to the potential borrower every type and 
amount of federal student financial that they are eligible to receive and prohibits 
an institution from limiting the amount the potential student and/or the family can 
borrow — even if that amount exceeds the funds needed to pay for all tuition, fees, 
and direct academically-related costs (including child care, transportation, et. ah). 

Student financial aid administrators do have the ability to limit student bor- 
rowing on a case-by-case basis, but are often cautious about doing so because of the 
potential adverse consequences if the discretion is overused. 

Thus, as currently constructed, the law and regulations actually push more stu- 
dent aid onto the borrower than is necessary, increasing the potential that the stu- 
dent can, and potentially will over-borrow. 

I’m certain the irony is not lost on the two of you. At a time when other Members 
of Congress, student rights and consumer advocates are vocally questioning college 
tuition increases, student debt, and the harms associated with large indebtedness, 
the ability to repay, and the potential for default, the fact of the matter is that the 
institutions are required to offer more of the taxpayers money than is actually nec- 
essary. 

Compounding the problem are the pending U.S. Department of Education regula- 
tions seeking to define “gainful employment”, which focus on a borrower’s ability to 
repay their loan and the relationship of the amount borrowed to the anticipated 
earnings immediately after graduation. Later in my testimony I discuss the broader 
implications of the pending regulations, but they are relevant to this concern as 
well. 

Several portions of the higher education community, including the for-profit and 
community colleges, have requested that both the Department of Education and 
Congress provide institutions with the ability to limit the amount a student can bor- 
row. 

Department of Education officials have repeatedly noted during Federal negotia- 
tions that the Secretary requires statutory authority to enable institutions to make 
such determinations. 

To that end, I respectfully request that you consider granting institutions and 
their financial aid administrators the ability to limit the amount a student and/or 
their family can borrow. In doing so, you will enable institutions to prevent 
unneeded and unnecessary student indebtedness, while at the same time protecting 
the federal fiscal interest in terms of both funds attributed and the default risks 
associated with the over-awarding of teixpayers’ dollars. 

Misrepresentation 

The Department of Education’s October 2010 final regulations implementing a se- 
ries of changes designed to promote greater program integrity included modifica- 
tions to the definition of “misrepresentation” which are simply illogical, unrealistic, 
and will likely open the door to countless lawsuits based upon the expansive terms 
now contained in the regulations effective this July. 

Under the law, the Program Integrity Triad — made up of state authorizers, ac- 
crediting agencies, and the U.S. Department of Education — are all responsible in 
one form or another to prevent institutions from providing the consumer with false 
or misleading information. 

Specifically the HE A directs the U.S. Department of Education to make deter- 
minations regarding “misrepresentations” made by institutions of higher education 
to potential students and their families that are “false, erroneous or misleading 
statements” in relations to “descriptions of educational programs, its financial 
charges or employability of its graduates.” 

For many years, all institutions of higher education have understood and abided 
by this regulation, and support its intent and that of the underlying statute. 

However, as part of the most recent efforts on the part of the Department to ex- 
pand oversight and enhance program integrity, the Administration sought, and was 
successful in promulgating new regulations broadly defining “misrepresentation” in 
a manner that goes well beyond reasonable interpretations of substantial misrepre- 
sentation with a clear intent to deceive 

The new regulations dramatically expand the definition of “misrepresentation” to 
include misstatements that have a “likelihood or tendency to deceive or confuse.” 
They also enlarge the scope of actionable misrepresentations to include any state- 
ment about the institution as a whole, not the narrower description of the program, 
financial charges and outcomes noted above. And, not only do the new regulations 
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pertain to representations made to potential students and their families, but now, 
the new regulations open this up to misrepresentation made to the general public. 

Empire Education Group, the cosmetology school industry, and the broader for- 
profit community all agree that this regulation is a significant over-reach on the 
part of the Department, one fraught with potentially unintended consequences 
based upon the most minor of mistakes or even human error. 

I urge you to review the underljdng law and the new regulations, which go well 
beyond what the law and Congress appear to have intended and respectfully request 
that you work with us to find remedies which will dial back this over-reaching and 
potentially very damaging new regulation. 

Gainful Employment 

As was clearly demonstrated throughout last Thursday’s (March 17, 2011) Full 
Committee Hearing entitled, “Education Regulations: Roadblocks to Student Choice 
in Higher Education” the as yet unpublished U.S. Department of Education (Depart- 
ment) “gainful employment” regulations will limit student access and choice. 

What is unknown is the degree to which the final regulation will have unintended 
but profound negative impact on cosmetology schools like mine. While last week’s 
hearings touched on a number of important concerns, one important issue which 
was not raised at the hearing in Washington, which deeply concerns my institution 
and the cosmetology school industry, is the fact that the Missouri data used by the 
Department to assess the impact of their proposed regulations failed to take into 
consideration any cosmetology school data. So neither the Department, nor the cos- 
metology sector can say for sure what impact the final regulations may have on our 
programs — which leads me to my second concern on gainful employment. 

The Department and supporters of the provision have repeatedly stated that the 
proposal is program specific, and that the institution does not loose eligibility, only 
the impacted program(s). Within the cosmetology school industry this simply isn’t 
accurate. Wyoming Valley, like a majority or cosmetology schools across the country, 
offer core curriculum in the cosmetology arts and sciences and related fields. We do 
not offer multiple disciplines and as a result stand to be more negatively impacted 
by the proposed regulations — as elimination of our cosmetology programs eligibility 
will result in institutional ineligibility. 

But perhaps my biggest concern is the fact that I, as someone who is responsible 
for running a total quality school, will have little, if any, control over the outcomes 
of the two metrics (Annual Loan Repayment Rates and Student Debt-to-Earnings) 
which will be used to determine my institution’s, not just a program’s, continued 
eligibility. 

• Annual Loan Repayment 

There are many problems with this metric but I will focus on several that are 
most evident and worrisome. First is the fact that this proposed regulation looks 
backward and, if implemented, will include students that attended and graduated 
from my school up to three years ago. I am concerned not only of the unfair nature 
of such a provision, but also with the precedent it may set for future retroactive reg- 
ulations. 

Second, as proposed, there are certain classes of performing loans that will not 
be recognized as such because they are loans in deferment or forbearance. Also, 
many income contingent options while deemed to be performing statutorily by edu- 
cation law, will count against the institution as not in repayment. Add to the fact 
that all loans are serviced by the Department of Education and it creates a dichot- 
omy as to how the institution and the Department will work to properly counsel and 
ultimately service those loans, when what is in the best interest of the student is 
in direct conflict with the assessment of the institution’s compliance with the gainful 
employment regulation. 

Third, the calculation of median loan debt is not an accurate reflection of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan debt received by the institution. Students may borrow well beyond 
the cost of education for living and other educationally related expenses. Institutions 
could actually charge zero for tuition and by law, the students could borrow up to 
their eligible maximum. Under the proposed regulation, the institution is held re- 
sponsible for the student re-paying that debt even if the institution did not receive 
even a single penny from the proceeds of the loan. 

• Student Debt-to-Earnings 

Simply put, I am not sure what this metric reflects or is trying to measure. As 
proposed, the institution will submit a roster of social security numbers to the De- 
partment of Education who will then turn that roster over to the Social Security 
Administration (SSA). The SSA will in return give the Department of Education the 
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average earnings of the graduates on that roster so it can be compared against the 
median loan debt of recognized occupation(s) in that field. 

First, there is no way for the institution — or any external auditor — to identify the 
source of the income. While this may work to the advantage of the institution, it 
is not reflective of the difference in the value between what was borrowed and the 
subsequent earning power of the student as a result of the training that student 
received because of the loan. 

Second, there is no way to check the accuracy of the information coming back to 
the institution. The exclusion of a few graduates could dramatically impact the aver- 
age, especially in institutions and programs with small cohorts. 

Third, programs with small enrollments will have average earnings and loan val- 
ues with potentially large outliers that will be more attributable to economics than 
the quality of education at an institution. 

Based upon all of these concerns, and many more too numerous to include in my 
prepared or verbal testimony, Wyoming Valley, Empire Education Group, the cos- 
metology school industry, and the Professional Beauty industry all respectfully sub- 
mit and agree with your statements Rep. Kline that these regulations should be 
withdrawn by the Department. 

I applaud both of you gentleman for taking the lead in seeking to slow down the 
rush to regulate in this area. The overwhelming House vote on this issue is an im- 
portant first step. I hope that the Senate will see the wisdom of including the provi- 
sion in their Fiscal Year 2011 (FYll) Appropriations bill, but even if they do not, 
I hope you will fight to have the provision maintained in the House & Senate Con- 
ference and the final enacted FYll funding legislation. 

The Wyoming Valley Campus, Empire Education Group, the cosmetology school 
industry, and the Professional Beauty Industry are all committed to working with 
you to see this regulation at a minimum delayed, and in a perfect world never pub- 
lished. We support accountability, and are not adverse to oversight and regulation, 
but only when it is fair and balanced, and this regulation is certainly far from that. 

Conclusion 

Empire Education Group, the cosmetology school industry, and institutions like 
Wyoming Valley have the ability to help meet the nation’s local, as well as national, 
job growth and development needs, helping to lead to a path of full economic recov- 
ery. However, to work at optimum efficiency and effectiveness we need targeted re- 
lief from federal legislative and regulatory restrictions that unduly harm students 
and the institutions they choose to attend. 

It is my hope that through your leadership we can, and will, work together to 
make the necessary changes to the Higher Education Act, which will enable Wyo- 
ming Valley, Empire Education Group, the cosmetology school industry, and my 
peers on this panel representing traditional higher education meet the local and na- 
tional workforce needs, and do our share to help spur on full economic recovery. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Ms. Seaman. Mr. Leary? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS P. LEARY, PRESIDENT, 
LUZERNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Leary. Thank you, Congressman, for this opportunity to 

Chairman Kline. Would you share the microphone there with — 
thank you. 

Mr. Leary. Yes. Thank you. Thank you. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present information of what we feel is extremely impor- 
tant with respect to the future of higher education. 

Community colleges play a very important role in the future of 
our State and, given the shifts in the economy, have a more signifi- 
cant impact every day. They have always played a key role in pro- 
viding the workforce with the education and skills necessary to find 
sustainable employment in business and industry that supports the 
economy, including such high-priority education, which for Pennsyl- 
vania includes such programs as nursing, surgical technology, com- 
puter information systems, architectural engineering, and early 
childhood education. 
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During the current economic climate, there are climbing numbers 
finding themselves unemployed. The impact of community colleges 
has increased dramatically as more and more individuals are look- 
ing to our institutions to train — and in many cases, retrain — them 
so they may gain a competitive edge in today’s limited workforce 
market. While community colleges are supported by state and local 
funding, that funding is currently under a great challenge. For 
Luzerne County Community College, the initial proposed budget 
from the state level calls for a cutback of approximately $1.2 mil- 
lion, which is reflected in federal stimulus funding. 

Like other community colleges, we have been making adjust- 
ments along the way to address the continually decreasing cuts 
while ensuring that the quality of education and training is not im- 
pacted. The staff is doubling up on their responsibilities and 
growth and development activities are stunted as we must reallo- 
cate existing resources to meet day-to-day operational needs. 

However, the areas where we can make cuts and trim the budget 
are nearing completion. As the budget situation continues to be 
challenging, community colleges face no other alternative but to in- 
crease tuition and fees. Accessibility and affordability have been 
the mainstay of community colleges since their inception and are 
the reason that so many in our community are able to gain ad- 
vanced training and education to aid the economic development of 
this region. Increasing tuition and fees can mean the difference be- 
tween going to college and not going to college for those who are 
just outside the range of financial aid availability. Many of those 
who do receive financial aid rely on that funding to cover not only 
their tuition and fees but also their textbooks, which at times can 
cost as much as our tuition. 

If the Pell cuts proposed in H.R. 1 are approved, many of these 
students will not have adequate resources to attend college. Con- 
sider the fact that 68 percent of our first-time, full-time students 
at our college receive some form of financial aid. That financial aid 
covers not only tuition but also other expenses. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I spoke to a woman last week in my office 
and she is approximately 30 years of age. She is in a high-demand 
occupation. She is pursuing the nursing program. She has a 3.8 
GPA coming into this semester. She works full-time, raises two 
children on a salary of $25,000 a year. Her financial aid is critical 
for her to continue to pursue that program, which will allow her 
to have a job when she graduates in our nursing profession and 
raise her two children. 

Sufficient Pell funding is currently available and the current con- 
tinuing resolution provides sufficient Pell Grant program funding 
to ensure $5,550 at maximum grant level for the 2011/2012 year. 
However, the House passed H.R. 1 last month, a continuing resolu- 
tion that cuts the maximum Pell Grant by $845 from $5,550 to 
$4,705. Because of this Pell Grant reduction, it will have a detri- 
mental impact on the woman that I mentioned before and several 
thousand other students. I urge you to consider maintaining the 
current level of Pell Grants. 

The students affected by any cuts are the ones counting on finan- 
cial aid to fulfill their responsibilities to their families by finding 
sustainable employment without which they must rely on govern- 
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ment assistance or the support of families and friends to get by, 
none of which enhances self-esteem or self-reliance, which can have 
a detrimental long-range effect on your children’s ability to con- 
tribute to their economy in a meaningful way. The Pell Grant is 
the cornerstone of the federal student aid programs and in the aca- 
demic year of 2009/2010, we had 2,836 students receive a Pell 
Grant of which 1,268 received a maximum Pell Grant award. 

I assure you that colleges are doing our part to support our stu- 
dents and support the economic development of our region during 
these difficult times in as many ways as possible. For example, 
Pennsylvania community colleges, 14 community colleges have 
come together to submit an application to the Department of Labor 
for the TEACH Grant. This grant will allow our capacity to place 
students — adult learners who may have lost a recent job or are in 
need of additional skills — to upgrade their employability or meet 
the changing demands of the workplace. 

Lifelong learning is a primary strategy for meeting the Presi- 
dent’s challenge that by 2020 America will have the highest propor- 
tion of college graduates in the world. About 40 percent of our 
7,000 students are over the age of 25 and could potentially benefit 
from the goals and objectives of the grant that I just mentioned. 
The jobs requiring at least an associate degree are projected to 
grow twice as fast as jobs requiring no college experience. The 14 
community colleges in Pennsylvania are collaborating to make cer- 
tain that we meet this challenge. 

The approach being taken is designed to transform and accel- 
erate initial experiences of the TAA and TAA-like students at com- 
munity colleges and to align educational programs with industry- 
recognized credentials and industry needs in specific focused areas 
leading to job placement. This is just one example of the many ave- 
nues community colleges seek to supplement funding resources. 

We hope that you will seriously consider funding Pell grants at 
their current rate and overall eliminating any potential cuts to 
education funding on the national level. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Leary follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas P. Leary, President, 

Luzerne County Community College 

Community colleges are critical to the future of our state and, given the shifts in 
our economy, have a more significant impact every day. 

Community colleges have always played a key role in providing the workforce 
with the education and skills necessary to find sustainable employment in the busi- 
ness and industry that supports the economy, including high priority occupations 
which for Pennsylvania includes such programs as nursing, dental hygiene, surgical 
technology. Automotive Technology, and Computer Information Systems, Architec- 
tural Engineering, and Early Childhood Education. 

During the current economic climate, with record numbers finding themselves un- 
employed, the impact of community colleges has increased dramatically, as more 
and more individuals are looking to our institutions to train and, in many cases, 
retrain them so that they may gain a competitive edge in today’s limited workforce 
market. 

While community colleges like Luzerne County Community College are supported 
by state and local funding, that funding, combined with student tuition and fees, 
is still not sufficient to allow for the needed flexibility in programming and mainte- 
nance of state-of-the-art equipment and facilities to ensure students are fully pre- 
pared for careers and continued education in their field, including and especially the 
high demand occupations. As a result, federal, state and private grants and dona- 
tions have become a critical piece to the community college revenue puzzle. 
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Unfortunately, at the same time that state and local funding has been decreasing 
over the past two years, LCCC and our sister community colleges across the nation 
have also experienced loss of some of these supplementary funding sources. 

For LCCC, this situation will likely worsen dramatically if the Governor’s pro- 
posed budget which calls for $1.2 million cut (most of which is the result of a loss 
of federal stimulus money) is approved, as many anticipate will happen. 

Like other community colleges, LCCC has been making adjustments along the 
way to address the continually decreasing cuts while ensuring that the quality of 
education and training provided is not impacted. Staff are doubling up on respon- 
sibilities, and growth and development activities are stunted as we must reallocate 
existing resources to day-to-day operational needs. 

However, the areas where we can make cuts and trim the budget are nearing de- 
pletion. 

Other ways these budget cuts impact economic development is in the loss of pro- 
grams such as Pennsylvania’s Dual Enrollment program, through which eligible 
high school students receive funding to attend college courses and gain a head start 
on their post-secondary education. 

As the budget situation continues to worsen, community colleges face no other al- 
ternative but to increase tuition and fees. Accessibility and affordability have been 
the mainstay of community colleges since their inception and are the reason that 
so many in our community are able to gain advanced training and education and 
contribute to the economic development of their regions. 

Increasing tuition and fees can mean the difference between going to college and 
not going to college for those who are just outside the range of financial aid avail- 
ability. Many of those who do receive financial aid rely on that funding to cover not 
only their tuition but also their textbooks, which can at times cost as much as tui- 
tion. Also needed are the additional funds to cover transportation, supplies and 
other varied needs, such as child care. 

If the Pell cuts proposed in HR 1 are approved, many of these same students will 
not have adequate resources to attend college. 

Consider the fact that 68% of first time, full time students at LCCC receive some 
form of financial aid. Again, that financial aid covers not only tuition, but also the 
other expenses that are incurred by the student in order to attend college. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, we are talking here about, say, the single mother of a family of 4 
earning $25,000 a year. The fact that she can manage a full-time job and raise a 
family while studying and completing homework and attending classes is remark- 
able enough. How do we expect her to find available money in her budget to pay 
for her textbooks or cover the additional cost of gas to get to and from campus? 

The Federal Government must provide sufficient Pell Grant funding to ensure the 
maximum award is not reduced in the 2011-12 academic year. 

The current continuing resolution (P.L. 111-322) provides sufficient Pell Grant 
program funding to ensure a $5,550 maximum grant level for the 2011-12 academic 
year. However, the House passed H.R. 1 last week, a continuing resolution that cuts 
the 2011-12 maximum Pell by $845 — reducing the maximum award from $5,550 to 
$4,705. 

Because this Pell Grant reduction will have a detrimental impact on low-income 
students, I urge you to oppose this provision in the continuing resolution. 

Any changes to Pell funding at this point could disrupt, delay, or halt low-income 
students and families’ higher education aspirations. To prevent this. Congress must 
vote down any Continuing Resolution that reduces the maximum Pell Grant award. 

Our students at Luzerne County Community College rely on federal aid to attend 
our institution. The students affected by these cuts are the neediest individuals and 
are the ones counting on financial aid to fulfill their responsibilities to their families 
by finding sustainable emplo 3 mient, without which they must rely on government 
assistance or the support of families and friends to get by, none of which enhances 
self-esteem or self-reliance, which can have a detrimental long-term effect on their 
and their children’s ability to contribute to their community in a meaningful way. 

We also count on the funding of the SEOG grants to our students. If they are cut 
as well, we would have many students unable to attend school because they could 
not afford books and necessary supplies. 

The Pell Grant program continues to be the cornerstone of the federal student aid 
programs and it provides students the opportunity to attend Luzerne County Com- 
munity College each year. In the academic year 2009-10, we had 2836 students re- 
ceive a Pell Grant during the year of which 1268 received the maximum Pell Grant 
of $2675. These students will be rel 3 dng on Congress to ensure their awards are not 
reduced. 
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I assure you that the colleges are doing our part to support our students and sup- 
port the economic development of our regions during these difficult times in any 
way possible. 

For example, the PA community colleges are working together to submit an appli- 
cation for a TAACCCT Grant. This U.S. Dept, of Labor grant is designed to increase 
institutional capacity and student success for TAA-eligible students and “TAA-like” 
students — meaning adult learners who may have lost a recent job or are in need 
of additional skills to upgrade employability or meet the changing demands of their 
workplace. 

Life-long learning is a primary strategy for meeting President Obama’s challenge 
that by 2020, America will have the highest proportion of college graduates in the 
world, and community colleges will produce an additional 5 million graduates. 

About 40% of LCCC’s 7,000 students (2,800) are over the age of 25 and can poten- 
tially benefit from the goals of and objectives of this grant. If the grant is success- 
fully funded, a number of student supports already available through the College 
will be optimized and customized for its adult student population 

With jobs requiring at least an associate degree projected to grow twice as fast 
as jobs requiring no college experience, the 14 CC’s in Pennsylvania are collabo- 
rating to submit a single grant application with a focus on student success and ca- 
pacity-building to serve adults looking to re-train and upgrade their skills to com- 
pete in the 21st century workforce. 

The approach being taken is designed to transform, streamline, and accelerate the 
initial experiences of TAA and TAA-like students at a CC and to align educational 
programs with industry recognized credentials and industry needs in specific focus 
areas ultimately leading to job placement. 

The CC’s plan to invest in the intake/assessment and collaborations with other 
human service and workforce development organizations, as well as employers in 
order to support student success and the attainment of an industry-recognized cre- 
dential. The 14 CC’s in Pennsylvania plan to redesign and accelerate basic skills de- 
velopment to help move students through the foundation skills and on to learning 
the specific workplace skills and competencies needed in today’s economy. 

This is just one example of the many avenues community colleges seek to supple- 
ment funding resources. 

We are doing our part to support a workforce prepared with the skills needed by 
business and industry to address the current unemployment rates and help restore 
our country’s financial stability. 

We urge you to do the same by fully funding Pell Grants at their current rate 
and overall eliminating any cuts to education funding on the national level. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Leary. Thank the entire panel 
for your testimony and for hearing with us on the timing system 
here. You all did very, very well. Let me get my notes together 
here. I took so many notes I had to change pencils, ran out of pen- 
cils. 

There is kind of a thread that I think we are seeing in previous 
hearings and in the testimony here today in sort of two pieces. One 
is a failure to connect between K-12 education and higher edu- 
cation, students are not ready. Perhaps we heard from the previous 
panel that the students don’t know what to expect. And the other 
is between institutions of higher education and the workforce. And 
so Dr. Verret, you mentioned that you have here at Wilkes an advi- 
sory board of employers. How does that board work? What do they 
do? 

Mr. Verret. They work with the director of the engineering pro- 
gram, the chair of the engineering division, and also the dean in 
evaluating basically the currency of our programs with our labora- 
tories actually providing the experiences that are important to stu- 
dents to keep abreast of the changing engineering fields 

Chairman Kline. Um-hum. 

Mr. Verret. — and also to make sure to help our students with 
developing internships and also connections during their edu- 
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cational programs as well. Many of the members of the program 
are involved in overseeing some of the student projects and other 
student projects and things like that. So the advisory programs cre- 
ate connections with industry. They also, for example, help us — for 
example, we are also taking curricula to give writing to companies. 
For example, with one company in Scranton we are working with 
to create curricula to allow people who had not completed the bac- 
calaureate to actually complete the baccalaureate on site. So we 
would be providing a two-year program on site and we have done 
that. And we are also working toward something similar. 

Chairman Kline. So this advisory board, then, helps you make 
sure that your curriculum is current and relevant to the needs of 
the workplace and it apparently is also through internships and so 
forth helps place 

Mr. Verret. It helps 

Chairman Kline. — ^your graduates — do you happen to know what 
your placement rate is? 

Mr. Verret. I cannot give it to you offhand. I can send it to you. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. All right. Thank you. Mr. Angeli, you 
said I think — if I can read my own writing here — that you are try- 
ing to send a message to the high school level but it is a difficult 
task. Could you just sort of expand on that? What does that mean, 
difficult task? 

Mr. Angeli. When we first looked at the — there are jobs avail- 
able at Tobyhanna Army Depot and the defense industry in the fu- 
ture that go unattended to because of a lack of education in those 
skills. When we first went down to the high school, it is very dif- 
ficult to convince parents that their child isn’t going to go into in- 
dustry. They are all going to go on to college or do something great. 
So the challenge was how do we get that message? And working 
with Chamber of Commerce and our own educational pass code 
program, we said you have to go down into the middle school. You 
have to start sending that message at the middle school that there 
are all kinds of different opportunities for young people out there 
and go to the old Army recruiting strategy, if you have convinced 
the mother, you have convinced the child. And I think that is what 
we try to do. We try to go down there and present our programs 
early on at the high school level. Thanks to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, their skills program that they put together, along with what 
we do with education attachments, we actually go down into the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade level to talk about opportunities. 

Chairman Kline. What does that mean when you say you go 
down there? 

Mr. Angeli. We have staff 

Chairman Kline. Faculty? 

Mr. Angeli. — faculty who are in charge of different programs 
who go to all the high schools and 

Chairman Kline. And you arrange with the school an oppor- 
tunity — 

Mr. Angeli. Right, to go out there in a skills program. We have 
what is called Strive for 35. We have 35 schools in the system that 
we actually go out to try and get that message out. And it was slow 
to start. It was very slow to start but now after about 4 or 5 years 
now we were running people through those programs, they are get- 
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ting trained, they are getting jobs at the end, they are doing intern- 
ships at different levels. 

Like the gas industry, you know, as the job opportunity for young 
people right now in the Marcellus Shale area in all of our five or 
six counties up here is tremendous if you just train people. Again, 
you have to get down there to that level to discuss that with par- 
ents and with young people about what the opportunities are. You 
are talking about jobs $38 to $45,000 a year and internships with 
all kinds of the different employers. Same thing in the health field, 
vascular technology, diagnostic medical stenography, those are all 
2-year technical programs that offer great jobs at the end of the 2- 
year program. You just have to get that message down there at 
that level. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. Thank you. Mr. Barletta? 

Mr. Barletta. Yeah, Mr. Leary, I just want to say that Luzerne 
has a great baseball program there as well. I played there for a 
couple of years. 

But back in Washington, our committee has been holding hear- 
ings to examine the burden that federal regulations impose on col- 
leges and universities. Do you have some thoughts on that topic 
and what federal regulations are most time-consuming from your 
perspective? 

Mr. Leary. Well, I think some of the major challenges that we 
face is in completing much of the compliance requirements for 
grants that support about 17 percent of our total budget. And al- 
fiiough it is reasonable to expect that you are going to have some 
compliance regulations, there are some costs associated with that 
that actually diminish, I believe, from the overall grant and what 
you can provide the students. So I think there is a tendency to 
have, if you will, a little too much regulation with respect to some 
of the requirements of those grants. 

Mr. Barletta. How much of your time is spent on complying 
with those federal requirements? 

Mr. Leary. Well — ^various offices — there is a great deal of time 
spent in our grants office and our financial aid office in meeting 
those regulations, sir. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you. Mrs. Seaman, in your testimony on 
the Department of Education’s proposed gainful employment role, 
you state that the United States Department of Education’s ana- 
lysts did not include data or information on cosmetology institu- 
tions. Can you please provide more detail for me on this? And it 
appears the Department of Education is making more program, or 
in your case, institutional eligibility assumptions without any infor- 
mation at all on your sector. Would you say that is true? 

Ms. Seaman. Absolutely. According to my understanding that the 
surveys that were completed, the data that was submitted had no 
information concerning cosmetology schools. They had no informa- 
tion based on the employment of our stylists that are working out 
in the salons. So when our students become gainfully employed in 
the salons, this gainful employment regulation that is going to be 
implemented has no data to base their equation on. So they are 
trying to formulate numbers as to what the actual student should 
be hired at on an entry-level income and they have no information 
to base this on. 
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Mr. Barletta. Thank you. Dr. Verret, how often do your institu- 
tions work with local industry to reshape curriculum to adapt to 
the local workforce needs? 

Mr. Verret. Often, in our business and accounting programs and 
engineering 

Chairman Kline. Pull up the microphone, please. 

Mr. Verret. I am sorry. 

Mr. Barletta. Sorry. 

Mr. Verret. Our curricula and also we have both our industry 
linkages and also linkages to our crediting agencies in engineering 
and pharmacy, in nursing, we are keenly aware of industrial stand- 
ards. For example, the educational standards for our nursing, we 
adapted our nursing standards. We established the doctor of nurs- 
ing practice to advancing nursing practitioners. In engineering we 
have developed the skill accreditation for when the Board of Engi- 
neers and Technology comes in and also we have reshaped our cur- 
riculum. We have done some reshaping just recently. In the biologi- 
cal sciences, the drive for major reports in requiring the alignment 
of the education of life sciences by linking them more to the phys- 
ical courses of sciences has caused a major reshaping of our cur- 
riculum. So we conduct periodically. And that review also comes 
through our accounting programs where we do periodic program- 
ming, used our programs at Wilkes as well, the individual pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Barletta. Mr. Angeli, in your testimony you mentioned the 
“brain drain” problem. Can you explain the impact of this problem 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Angeli. For us and we talked about this amongst ourselves, 
among the 16 college universities around here, which is that we 
just don’t have the ability really to get the message out that two 
things — we do have business and industry here that can use your 
skills and we have the ability, one of us can meet your needs. And 
it goes back to being able to provide the information on education 
to students coming out of high school and to parents. There is no 
reason why students should leave here to go someplace else to 
work when we have business and industry actually looking for 
those who are educated in the very fields here. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. I am going to start working my 
way down the table here but I am going to pick up, Mr. Angeli, 
where I left off. And sort of coming back to the same theme, you 
said in your testimony that you could design programs quickly and 
you also said that the secret is agility. And so I have got a couple 
of questions about that. What does quickly mean? 

Mr. Angeli. Well, I will use a couple examples in both our allied 
health programs and also our gas industry programs. We went to 
business and industry first and they designed our programs. And 
when the demand is there, they not only designed our programs, 
but they were able to provide us all the equipment we needed for 
all of our allied health programs and for all of our gas industry pro- 
grams. So having the resources to be able to put programs on the 
street is the difficult task. Writing the curriculum and getting the 
Department of Education and other people to approve it is what we 
are used to and that is a skill we have. So being a private 2-year 
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school not burdened by regulations and decisions that have to go 
through many, many layers, we are able to make those decisions 
very quickly and put programs on the street. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. And you said you are working with the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce and others, I assume. I mean, how 
are you connecting with employers? 

Mr. Angeli. Actually, through the Chamber of Commerce was 
really our main — we have representation on there and actually I 
was the president of the chamber for several years. We are able to 
understand that various meetings of the educational committee 
that meets at the chamber where they discuss the local needs for 
business and industry. And at that table is where we interface with 
business and industry as to what is needed out there. And if you 
see a skill that is needed, well, then, put it on the street very, very 
quickly. Two-year programs are a lot easier to put on the street 
than 4-year programs. 

Chairman Kline. Will they come to the campus? 

Mr. Angeli. Does the business industry come to campus? 

Chairman Kline. Um-hum. 

Mr. Angeli. In those fields they do. And actually, in our Milford 
campus they help us actually train our people, our students. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Ms. Seaman, you said something 
that I find frequently when I am talking to schools in the cosme- 
tology industry. You said that half of your students have some 
higher education experience. How many of them is this a second 
career choice, they have already worked someplace else? Do you 
have any kind of numbers on that? 

Ms. Seaman. I don’t have exact numbers, but I know the major- 
ity of my students this is a second school for them. And they choose 
to either change careers, they found out that the traditional college 
setting was not for them, they are more the creative type of stu- 
dent, that they wanted to come show their skills, they are more 
people-oriented, and, you know, they have gone to school and it just 
wasn’t for them. So now they are coming to a creative industry. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. I think it is interesting that you pointed 
out also that so many of them come who have gone to another 
school, perhaps a fine school, but didn’t work out for them, they 
have accumulated some debt, they are bringing that debt along 
with them when they come to your school, which isn’t free either. 

Ms. Seaman. Right. 

Chairman Kline. Neither one of us is pretending that. Okay. 
Thank you very much. And now, Mr. Leary 

Mr. Leary. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kline. — you have indicated that you and 14 other 
community colleges are working together in collaborative effort to 
improve your success with TAA Grants and some other sources to 
supplement your funding resources and it makes good business 
sense. I suspect I would be doing that as well. Do you have any 
sense of — I mean, you talked about where we can cut. What does 
that entail? Have you reduced salaries? Have you frozen salaries? 
Have you fired faculty? And I ask that because one of the things 
we have seen is frustrating, and this is a bipartisan frustration, by 
the way, when you look at the costs of higher education running 
quite a bit ahead of inflation, about 6 percent I think the figures 
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show, a little under 6 percent ahead of inflation, year after year 
costs of tuition and fees. And so we are sort of chasing, you know, 
trying to get grants and Pell Grants and student loans and things 
like that. Can you talk a little hit about the costs and what cost- 
containment steps that you are taking? 

Mr. Leary. Yes, sir. That is a very good question because I think 
it is approximately three years ago when I assumed the presidency, 
and at that time, I realized that the trend was basically that fund- 
ing was going to become more challenging, particularly due to the 
economic climate across the country. Specifically, we have cut ap- 
proximately $700,000 from our administrative budget. And we do 
that by combining positions. And I thought I should set the exam- 
ple and I continued in my position of vice president of student de- 
velopment and the presidency. And I particularly was able to do 
that because of the many talented people around me. So across the 
board, we have done that in the academic affairs area and other 
areas and we have focused on the administration. 

Because at the same time that we are combining responsibilities, 
our college has grown by approximately 18 percent over a 3-year 
period. So we have more students to serve and we believe we exer- 
cised some prudent controls by evaluating exactly where we can 
“get by” and make sure that the quality of education is not af- 
fected. And along those lines, last year we maintained a level tui- 
tion. We did not raise our tuition. And we were one of the few col- 
leges that was able to do that. And we continue to have small 
classes because many of our students who have come to the college 
have different challenges. We have many students who come fully 
prepared, as was referred to by my colleagues earlier. There are 
many students who come to college and need some extra support. 
So we want to maintain small classes where our faculty get to 
know our students. We want to provide them with the tutoring and 
special skills assistance that they need to succeed. And as a result, 
I think we have been successful in addressing the current chal- 
lenges that we face in terms of funding. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. I appreciate that you mentioned 
you were freezing tuition. I certainly don’t want to get in the posi- 
tion where the Congress of the United States even remotely con- 
siders such a thing, but it is frustrating to us all. And I meant ab- 
solutely what I said about this bipartisan frustration. We share 
this discussion back and forth because it seems like we can never 
catch up. 

You mentioned Pell Grants. I know that is a subject of great in- 
terest to everyone, a program that has also had bipartisan support. 
It is also a program that has tripled in cost in about 3 years and 
it is unsustainable at that rate. So there is no question. You men- 
tioned previous legislation that passed in the House. That debate 
is going to go on. But the growth of the Pell Grant program simply 
can’t continue the way it has been. It is shockingly expensive and 
it is part of the frustration as we continue to try to chase the high- 
er tuition and fees that we can’t seem to catch up with. So that is 
going to be an important part of the debate. I appreciate that you 
are engaged and concerned about it and we all are concerned about 
the cost of higher education and how students are going to pay for 
it. Mr. Barletta? 
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Mr. Barletta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Verret, you have 
a sense about whether your graduates choose to stay in the area 
or are they moving away to find employment elsewhere? 

Mr. Verret. It varies. It varies because 

Chairman Kline. Can we share the microphone, please? I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Verret. I think also that we have a number of graduates 
who do stay in the area. We have graduates who invest in the com- 
panies in this area and actually have built companies in this area. 
We also have graduates who go farther afield. We have graduates 
have gone away from the area and returned. 

On the issue of the brain drain, in fact, I addressed that about 
a year ago, I think it is both a blessing and a curse because we 
have students who actually develop their professional skills, go far- 
ther afield, and return and bring things back. And it is important 
for us that they are able to build to bring these things back to the 
region. So I am not always convinced that that is a loss. Sometimes 
they go off for graduate studies in other places and they have re- 
turned. And we have some of them in our faculty. We have some 
of them who have built companies in the area. But in a sense, over- 
all, we have students — it depends on the discipline. In some dis- 
ciplines, people do go away. For example, those who go away to 
medical school, the new medical school is only 2 years old in this 
area. The first class will be graduating in 2 years. So they have 
gone away. But the majority of physicians in this area keep 
throughout the medical programs. They have gone away and have 
come back. So we would expect more of that. 

I think we also have an important thing that we are also in- 
vested in working with adult learners, the fact that we are able to 
put programs at sites to help educate adults. The fact that we are 
working with Luzerne County Community College to create a road- 
map to help students continue to finish their baccalaureates so that 
they understand what course they need to take in their first 2 
years so that they can seamlessly get their BS because we have one 
of the lowest baccalaureate completion rates in the state. I believe 
we are at 20 percent. The State is at 22 and nationally the average 
of adults 25 or above with baccalaureates is 24 percent. So we are 
low in a low State. So we have a lot of work that we have yet to 
do. But these people are here and these people will remain here. 
So I think we have a double-edged sword. 

Mr. Barletta. And as we were discussing with the panel before 
you, I think it is very important that we continue to foster commu- 
nications between higher education, local leaders, business leaders, 
and look at this as a region so that we can keep our young people 
here, we can educate them. We have such talented students here 
and we are blessed, as we can see today, with so many fine higher 
education opportunities. We need to always make sure we are mak- 
ing that connection with local industry and not so much only the 
ones that are here but what we are trying to act so that, you know, 
again, as an employer, it is very important to know that you have 
a workforce pool to choose from. And that helps attract other indus- 
tries. So I applaud all of you for what you are doing. 

Ms. Seaman, I noticed some terminology in your testimony that 
I wanted to learn more about. Can you explain more specifically 
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what Empire and Wyoming Valley mean by a “total quality 
school?” 

Ms. Seaman. Part of Empire’s core value is to make sure that all 
of its 102 school located throughout the country are running in a 
total quality sense. And there are four sections on this. 

The first area of concern would be the metrics. The metrics also 
deal with the 90/10 ratio rule. It is dealing with our compliance, 
and it is also dealing with outcomes assessment. 

The second category would be administration. Administration is 
totally my responsibility. I am responsible for the entire education. 
I monitor the financial aid process. I am working very closely with 
salons with job placement, and I just want to ensure the positive 
learning atmosphere that Empire has to offer to each and every 
one of its students. 

The third area would be compliance. And of course, compliance 
is meeting or exceeding all of the governing regulations that our ac- 
crediting body dictates to us. 

And lastly would be our students’ satisfaction. We are working 
very closely with the students. We do a student inventory on a reg- 
ular basis. We take the comments and concerns of the students 
very seriously. And we work with those students so we can assure 
that each and every student has the best possibility to graduate 
from Empire Beauty School and seek employment. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you. Mr. Angeli, you mentioned Lacka- 
wanna College’s new gas compressor technician program, which 
highlights your institution’s ability to adapt and develop programs 
on industry demand. What is the benefit of your institution and in- 
stitutions like yours to adapt to industry demand? 

Mr. Angeli. Well, first, the benefit is being able to design pro- 
grams that they need. I mean, for us we went down to Texas 5 
years ago and we heard this was going to happen. We surveyed 
business and industry down there. We talked to the college univer- 
sities down there and asked, what is this all about and how many 
people are you going to employ? When you look at their gas bill 
that is Vs as large as ours and they employ directly 250,000 people, 
we came back to try and figure out, how do we take advantage of 
that? And the first thing we have to do is go back to the industry 
themselves and say, what are your needs? 

And there is a second part of this that I think is equally impor- 
tant. We have established a school of entrepreneurship also be- 
cause along with the business and industries that are being created 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania, a lot of new businesses are going to 
start, you know, dry cleaning, trucking, all kinds of different things 
that go along with it. So we also have to train young people to have 
the knowhow in order to get into these businesses. And actually, 
we geared our program to veterans, returning veterans who would 
like to start new programs. 

But the link is going back to the industry and asking them what 
they need and how can they help us. And it is all about partner- 
ship. It is all partnerships with us, the four-year schools, with fed- 
eral government, with State government, and with these people to 
be able to design things. And with their help we can build them 
quickly. 
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Mr. Barletta. And I agree, especially with Marcellus Shale as 
you are doing at Lackawanna. You know, we have only scratched 
the surface of what the needs and demands and job demands will 
be from that industry, many of which, you know, we may not be 
able to realize, you know, what we will need to make sure that we 
are supplying those jobs, because this industry will absolutely cre- 
ate more opportunities for people. 

Mr. Angeli. But there are different types of accounting that 
takes place, different type of administrative background, a different 
kind of mapping. All of that stuff has to take place yet. And you 
can design it but if you don’t go to the people who are the users 
and ask them what they need, you are not going to design some- 
thing that is going to work. So you have to start with those compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Barletta. Mr. Leary, do you have any suggestions for how 
businesses and institutions of higher education could better work 
together? 

Mr. Leary. I think there is always room, certainly, for improve- 
ment and collaboration between business and industry. And par- 
ticularly in our setting at a community college, the diversity of our 
disciplines suggest that we need to have good rapport in terms of 
just high-end curriculum. If it is a short-term need rather than an 
associate degree need that will fill an employment basis, then that 
is something we need to work on immediately. And so as a result 
you have diploma programs which are short-term, several months. 

We have certificate programs for training, associate degrees, and 
we have a very engaged dime print program as well to develop, 
which we are designing in such a way that it is seamless to go from 
dime print to credit so that — sometimes people don’t feel com- 
fortable. Especially if you are 35 years or 40 years of age and you 
lose a job and you have to get some skills, you have to acquire 
some skills quickly. And in that regard we need to be able to re- 
spond to someone who comes in and says I need something in six 
months. And we try to figure out how we can match that individ- 
ual’s competency and skills with the appropriate program. And our 
career services office, along with our workforce development de- 
partment, works very hard on that to succeed in that area so that 
we are helping each individual student. 

But there is collaboration in Northeastern Pennsylvania among 
the colleges and universities so we also attempt not to basically 
replicate other programs that are successful. Particularly in terms 
of business and industry, each of us has — I believe we do — advisory 
councils that tell us specifically what they need and how to design 
to the program because they are the experts. The educators provide 
the opportunity, provide the training and the education, but the in- 
dividuals who are out there in the private sector — they provide us 
with keeping us updated on what is needed in the region. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Barletta. Winding near the 
end here. Everybody has been patient in enduring the time at the 
table, but I have a couple more questions if you can just hang on 
for a just a minute. I want to explore a couple of things. 

One, Dr. Verret, I am sort of getting over my flashback to organic 
chemistry. It has taken me a while to do it. I was thinking about 
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you have to practice. And I remember the professor when I went 
in with my hat in my hand and said, you know, this makes perfect 
sense to me when you are standing up there and you explain it to 
me, but I am just doing horribly on the tests. And he said almost 
exactly what you did. He said it is like playing the piano. You have 
to practice. So go get stacks of paper and learn to draw hexagons 
in your sleep and you will just be okay. And so I did that. And if 
you don’t understand hexagons in organic chemistry, you have cho- 
sen a better field. Good for you. 

You did mention that in order to get students interested in 
science and technology, engineering, mathematics that you have 
got to go down to the middle schools. And I am on the Board of 
Visitors, a sort of board of trustees if you will to the U.S. Naval 
Academy. And they have had an active program for some time of 
reaching out to schools around the country, but particularly in the 
Maryland area to get kids interested. And they have special sum- 
mer programs where they bring kids in and start to introduce 
them. Is that something that you see around here, either at Wilkes 
or other schools where you have got this real outreach to the mid- 
dle schools to get the kids engaged and, you know, building robots 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Verret. It is something that we do at Wilkes, something 
that there is a larger interest. We have some with the medical col- 
lege where we are doing this. Two examples that we have — we 
have an initiative called Science in Motion, which is state-funded. 
And Science in Motion where our science faculty, they bring equip- 
ment and experiments or demonstrations to the schools and work 
with teachers in the middle and high schools to make the high 
schools in that region. We even have a van that takes things to the 
high schools. That is one issue. 

The other issue is we have WEBS, which is Women in Experi- 
mental Biological Sciences. We have summer academies and week- 
end programs for young women to encourage young women in mid- 
dle school and above to help them consider the sciences. What I 
would say is that we probably don’t have enough because the other 
piece I think that is really missing is that we mean to actually give 
greater help to teachers and general teachers in the much lower 
grades, to give them the skills to actually help develop the imagi- 
nation of students at that level. But I think that is a larger pro- 
gram because we have difficulty getting our best students in the 
sciences to consider teaching professions. And it is not just here. 
It is a national problem. Unless we help — we deal with that, I 
think we will have a problem. And we did that better 50 years ago. 

Chairman Kline. So I didn’t mean to interrupt but I am envi- 
sioning this trip down to school, that you have got a van with pre- 
sumably I will just call them toys, so to speak. It seems to spark 
their interest. And these are your faculty or are these your stu- 
dents or both? 

Mr. Verret. These are faculty. We have students working with 
them and also we have some staff that are attached to that pro- 
gram. And we have the funding to continue that. We also have the 
WEBS program where we do that directly with our faculty. We 
bring the students on campus to work with our faculty. 
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Chairman Kline. Okay. Thank you. Now, just very quickly, Dr. 
Verret, you said you were going to give me some figures on your 
placement ratings. Ms. Seaman, you gave us 77 percent. Mr. 
Angeli, do you know a job placement rate coming out of Lacka- 
wanna? 

Mr. Angeli. About 75 percent of our students transfer to 4-year 
schools. But all of our other programs have a variety of figures. I 
will use the gas industry. It is 100 percent. Right now the vascular 
allied health services program, they are in the high 90th percentile. 
Those technical programs are in demand. 

Chairman Kline. Are you tracking those? 

Mr. Angeli. Yes, we do. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. Thank you. Mr. Leary, are you doing the 
same? 

Mr. Leary. Yes, sir. We are tracking it as described. It varies by 
program. 

Chairman Kline. Right. 

Mr. Leary. For our health sciences graduates, it is about 100 
percent. So we continually look at that to make certain that our 
programs are up to date with respect to what the opportunities are 
because we are more sensitive to that in terms of 85 percent of our 
graduates remain in the region. So we need to know, you know, ba- 
sically what the region is demanding. But it does vary by program. 
Congressman. 

Chairman Kline. All right. And if you have those numbers, if 
you could just submit them for the record. 

Mr. Leary. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. I think that is an important part as we are try- 
ing to connect higher education to the workforce, that that is lit- 
erally the connection if you walk out and you get a job. And I do 
understand that if you go to different schools and a lot of these 
numbers are difficult to track, graduation rates and things, the 
way the government has conspired to come up with that. Did you 
know that in order to count as a graduation rate you have got to 
be a first-time student? So if you have transferred someplace, your 
graduation doesn’t even count. So we have got some interesting 
problems out there. 

Well, listen, thank you very much, everybody. I thank the wit- 
nesses for being with us today. Mr. Barletta, did you have any com- 
ments? 

Mr. Barletta. Again, Chairman Kline, I want to thank you 
again for coming back to my home, my part of the country, and 
again, to thank the panels for the very informative hearing that we 
had today as I said earlier, which we are blessed here in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania to have so many quality higher education op- 
portunities. And the information you shared with us today will be 
helpful as we go back to Washington and continue to make the 
very tough decisions that we must make to get our fiscal house in 
order. 

But I believe we will all agree that the bottom line of what we 
are trying to accomplish here is job opportunities for not only the 
next generation but for the many Americans who have fallen out 
of the job market as we try to retool them. And many are now look- 
ing at other opportunities. I see so many now going back to higher 
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education institutions to find a new path and a new job. And today 
we have a very diverse panel of junior college, community college, 
proprietary schools, and Wilkes University. And we have many 
more here in Northeastern Pennsylvania and I believe the Chair- 
man will be able to go back to the committee and report what you 
are doing to create more jobs. And again, thank you to them. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, sir. Again, thank all of you here, 
the people in the room, witnesses from both panels. This is very 
helpful for us to get out of Washington, come out, and see where 
the people are actually living and working and providing the edu- 
cation and the jobs and so we very much appreciate your input. We 
wish you all great success in your endeavors. Again, thanks to all. 
There being no further business, the committee stands adjourned. 

[Witness responses to questions for the record:] 

Additional Information Supplied for the Record From Mr. Angcli 

LACKAWANNA COLLEGE GRADUATION RATES 

The average graduation rate of students enrolled in Lackawanna College in the 
most recent four years is 29%, and this academic year, it is 30%. Being a two-year 
institution, however, this statistic is not necessarily an accurate reflection of how 
many students actually complete their college degree — Associate’s or Bachelor’s, 
since many of our students transfer to four year colleges without actually com- 
pleting their Associate’s degree requirements. For example, if they switch their 
major and transfer to another college, our statistics only reflect that they attended 
Lackawanna College, and not that they graduated, which can significantly reduce 
the calculated graduation rate. 

Here is a comparison of other regional 2-year institutions, based on the IPEDS 
(Integrated Postsecondary Education Data system) reporting for the incoming class 
of Fall 2006: 


GRADUATION RATES 

[Percentage] 


School 


Percentage 


Lackawanna College 28% 

Harcnm College 22% 

Northampton Co Area CC 21% 

Luzerne Co. Community College 20% 

Harrisburg Area CC 14% 

Bucks Co CC 12% 

Delaware Co CC 10% 

CC ot Philadelphia 08% 


FINANCIAL AID 

According to the numbers that we reported for College Board 1,151 of our 1,483 
(77%) of all students were awarded some type of financial aid. 

When you include Police Academy and students in the paramedic program, the 
percentage of students receiving some type of financial aid is 96. 

EFFECT OF PELL GRANTS ON LACKAWANNA COLLEGE 

Per government statements, the cost to fund PELL has doubled over the past 
three years, largely because the number of recipients has increased so much due to 
downturns in the economy. But providing opportunities for low-income students to 
attend college is exactly why the PELL grant program was created. 

At Lackawanna, over the past 7 years, we have seen moderate growth in the 
PELL funds we award, primarily proportionate to increases in enrollment. Begin- 
ning in 2008 however, up until the present, we are seeing annual growth of over 
$1 million — $2.4 million awarded in 2008-2009 and as of today, $4.1 million award- 
ed for 2010-2011. 
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For 2010-2011, to date, we have awarded PELL funds to 1,167 students. Forty- 
eight percent (48%) of our students receive the maximum award. If PELL funds are 
cut by $845, our students will lose over $950,000. To date for this year, we have 
provided some kind of financial aid to 1627 students, including degree. Paramedic 
and Police Academy. So 72% of our aid recipients receive PELL. 

Looking from another prospective, PELL funds alone (at their current funding lev- 
els) will cover 49% of our annual tuition for a student who has maximum PELL eli- 
gibility. This certainly helps to make Lackawanna College affordable. 

OTHER FUNDING CONSIDERATION FOR LACKAWANNA COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

STATE FINANCIAL AID GRANTS (PHEAA) 

PHEAA state grants are limited to an amount authorized in each year’s state 
budget. Over the past few years, due to budget constraints, PHEAA grants at 
Lackawanna have decreased from a high of $4000 in 2007-2008 to the amount 
PHEAA is proposing for this year $2608. Last year (2009-2010) Pennsylvania stu- 
dents attending Lackawanna who were fully eligible received $3014. For 2011-12 
the same students would see a $406 decrease. We awarded PHEAA to 691 students 
and so the overall loss is over $250,000 (note: this is under estimated because not 
all students receive the full award). Last year if a student received a full PHEAA 
grant, the grant covered 27% of tuition. For the upcoming year, the grant will cover 
23% of the same tuition cost. 

JOB placement/employment 

We have not been able to successfully track employment statistics due to low post 
graduation participation in surveys. However, through our allied health programs, 
we have been able to study these figures through the program director. Here are 
some useful stats for employment-driven health programs: 

DMS (Diagnostic Medical Sonography) completed Dec 2010 walking in graduation 
May 2011: 2 employed out of 7 = 28% 

DMS completed Dec 2009 walking in graduation May 2010 working: 4 out of 9 
= 44% 

One student is furthering her education. 4 out of 8 = 50% 

Vascular technology degree: Graduated 2010. 6 employed out of 11 = 54% 

One student is furthering his education. 6 out of 10 = 60% 

Also, our first graduating class in May 2011 in the Natural Gas Technology de- 
gree program has successfully provided 100 % placement in internships as well as 
post graduation emplojmient offers. 


Additional Information Supplied for the Record From Ms. Seaman 

The following numbers are directly related to Empire Beauty School’s Wyoming 
Valley Campus, located in Moosic, Pa. As a school system, we have 102 locations 
in 23 states. 

Graduation Rate — 71% 

Placement Rate — 77% 


[Whereupon, at 10:41 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 



REVIVING OUR ECONOMY: 

THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
JOB GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Tuesday, March 22, 2011 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in the Cam- 
pus Center, State University of New York, Institute of Technology 
(SUNY IT), 100 Seymour Road, Utica, New York, Hon. John Kline 
[chairman of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives lOine and Hanna. 

Staff Present: Colette Beyer, Press Secretary, Education; Casey 
Buboltz, Coalition and Member Services Coordinator; Daniela Gar- 
cia, Professional Staff Member; Barrett Karr, Staff Director; and 
Brian Melnyk, Legislative Assistant. 

Chairman I^INE. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

Good morning, and welcome to our second field hearing of the 
112th Congress. It is good to be here in Utica, New York, with Rep- 
resentative Hanna. Thank you all for coming, and special thanks 
to our witnesses. We appreciate you taking the time to join us 
today, and we look forward to your testimony. 

These are tough times, and although our economic recovery re- 
mains uncertain, we are encouraged by recent progress and the re- 
silience of the American people. Families, workers and small busi- 
ness owners from the great state of New York and across the coun- 
try are leading us toward a more prosperous tomorrow. 

As members of the House Committee on Education and the 
Workforce, we are keenly aware of how closely related education is 
to the strength of the workforce. A student’s success in the class- 
room will help determine his or her success in the workplace. The 
evidence overwhelmingly suggests that individuals who fail to ad- 
vance in their education are more likely to be unemployed and earn 
lower wages. 

Understanding the challenges and opportunities facing local com- 
munities is critical to ensuring Washington does not stand in the 
way of growth and prosperity. As we work to improve the nation’s 
education system and foster a growing economy, it is more impor- 
tant than ever to hear from folks on the ground about the chal- 
lenges and opportunities they see in our schools and workforce. 
That’s why we’re here today. 


( 47 ) 
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We want to learn about the polices that may be standing in the 
way of job creation, right here in Utica. We want to hear your 
thoughts on encouraging academic success in our classrooms, and 
get your ideas on how we can work together — on the local, state, 
and federal levels — to reinvigorate the American spirit of innova- 
tion and prepare the students of today to succeed in the workforce 
tomorrow. 

Again, we are grateful to our panelists for participating in to- 
day’s hearing, and I’m looking forward to getting this discussion 
underway. Let me also thank my committee colleague Richard 
Hanna for his gracious invitation to hold a field hearing here in his 
district. And without objection, I now yield to him for his opening 
remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Chairman Kline: A quorum being present, the committee will come to order. 

Good morning, and welcome to our second field hearing of the 112th Congress. 
It is good to be here in Utica, New York with Representative Hanna. Thank you 
all for coming, and special thanks to our witnesses. We appreciate you taking the 
time to join us today, and we look forward to your testimony. 

These are tough times, and although our economic recovery remains uncertain, we 
are encouraged by recent progress and the resilience of the American people. Fami- 
lies, workers, and small business owners from the great state of New York and 
across the country are leading us toward a more prosperous tomorrow. 

As members of the House Committee on Education and the Workforce, we are 
keenly aware of how closely related education is to the strength of the workforce. 
A student’s success in the classroom will help determine his or her success in the 
workplace. The evidence overwhelmingly suggests that individuals who fail to ad- 
vance in their education are more likely to be unemployed and earn lower wages. 

Understanding the challenges and opportunities facing local communities is crit- 
ical to ensuring Washington does not stand in the way of growth and prosperity. 
As we work to improve the nation’s education system and foster a growing economy, 
it is more important than ever to hear from folks on the ground about the chal- 
lenges and opportunities they see in our schools and workforce. That’s why we’re 
here today. 

We want to learn about the policies that may be standing in the way of job cre- 
ation, right here in Utica. We want to hear your thoughts on encouraging academic 
success in our classrooms, and get your ideas on how we can work together — on the 
local, state, and federal levels — to reinvigorate the American spirit of innovation and 
prepare the students of today to succeed in the workforce of tomorrow. 

Again, we are grateful to our panelists for participating in today’s hearing, and 
I’m looking forward to getting this discussion underway. Let me also thank my com- 
mittee colleague Richard Hanna for his gracious invitation to hold a field hearing 
here in his district, and without objection I now 3 deld to him for his opening re- 
marks. 


Mr. Hanna. Good morning, and thank you to SUNY IT for 
hosting us here today. Thanks to our distinguished witnesses for 
participating and to everyone in the audience for their interest. 

We are very fortunate to have a special guest joining us for this 
event. My colleague and friend sitting next to me is Congressman 
John Kline. 

Congressman Kline serves as the Chairman of the Education and 
Workforce Committee in the House of Representatives. Chairman 
Kline was elected to represent Minnesota’s 2nd Congressional Dis- 
trict in 2002, and was re-elected to a fifth term in 2010. Chairman 
Kline is an undisputed advocate for workers and employers and a 
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champion for students, parents and teachers. Thank you, Chair- 
man Kline, for joining us today. 

This is an official hearing of the House Committee on Education 
and the Workforce. This is the committee through which reforms 
to the No Child Left Behind law are proposed and oversight of ini- 
tiatives such as Race to the Top occurs. 

Although we are living in some of the most difficult times in our 
history, I am of the opinion that we now have a unique opportunity 
and obligation to reconsider and perhaps reinvent how we educate 
our people. 

The topic of today’s hearing is Reviving our Economy: The Role 
of Higher Education in Job Growth and Development. 

We hope to learn about the economic environment of our commu- 
nity. In order that we may assist employers who have the need and 
ability to hire, and to suggest means by which we can match skill 
sets, education, and potential employment. We are also interested 
in how local higher education institutions in Central New York are 
fostering job creation, growth, and building partnerships with each 
other and industry to achieve the goal of building the best and 
most talented workforce. 

We all know that our part of New York State has suffered from 
brain drain for many years. And of course, like the rest of the coun- 
try, we are still recovering from the recession. Unemployment in 
the Utica-Rome area remains at around 8 percent. 

We can change that. We are blessed with dozens of fine colleges 
and universities and burgeoning 21st century industries. I hope 
this hearing will help shine a spotlight on some of the collaborative 
efforts already underway between schools and employers, and en- 
courage more in the future. 

One of my top priorities in Congress is to find a way to help keep 
our children here at home. I want all of our children and theirs to 
have the same opportunity that we did, to live, succeed, and thrive 
here in Central New York. That will not be possible without the 
dedicated and thoughtful efforts of our higher education institu- 
tions, the innovation and resourcefulness of our local companies, 
and the critical support of state and county agencies and public of- 
ficials. 

So let’s get the hearing underway. We have two panels of wit- 
nesses. I would like to recognize Chairman Kline to introduce our 
guests on the first panel. 

[The statement of Mr. Hanna follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Riehard L. Hanna, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of New York 

Thank you, Mr. Kline. 

Good morning and thank you to SUNY IT for hosting us here today. Thanks to 
our distinguished witnesses for participating and to everyone in the audience for 
their interest. 

We are very fortunate to have a special guest joining us for this event. My col- 
league and friend sitting next to me is Congressman John Kline. 

Congressman Kline serves as the Chairman of the Education and Workforce Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. Chairman Kline was elected to represent 
Minnesota’s 2nd Congressional District in 2002, and was re-elected to a fifth term 
in 2010. Chairman Kline is an undisputed advocate for workers and employers and 
a champion for students, parents, and teachers. Thank you, Chairman Kline, for 
joining us today. 
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This is an official hearing of the House Committee on Education and the Work- 
force. This is the committee through which reforms to the No Child Left Behind law 
are proposed and oversight of initiatives such as Race to the Top occurs. 

Although we are living in some of the most difficult times in our history, I am 
of the opinion that we now have a unique opportunity and obligation to reconsider 
and perhaps reinvent how we educate our people. 

The topic of today’s hearing is “Reviving our Economy: The Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in Job Growth and Development.” 

We hope to learn about the economic environment of our community. In order 
that we my assist employers who have the need and ability to hire, and to suggest 
means by which we can match skill sets, education and potential employment. We 
are also interested in how local higher education institutions in Central New York 
are fostering job creation, growth and building partnerships with each other and in- 
dustry to achieve the goal of building the best and most talented workforce. 

We all know that our part of New York State has suffered from “brain drain” for 
many years. And of course, like the rest of the country, we are still recovering from 
the recession. Unemployment in the Utica-Rome area remains at around 8 percent. 

We can change that. We are blessed with dozens of fine colleges and universities 
and burgeoning 21st century industries. I hope this hearing will help shine a spot- 
light on some of the collaborative efforts already underway between schools and em- 
ployers — and encourage more in the future. 

One of my top priorities in Congress is to find ways to help keep our children here 
at home. I want all of our children and theirs to have the same opportunity that 
we did: to live, succeed, and thrive here in Central New York. That will not be pos- 
sible without the dedicated and thoughtful efforts of our higher education institu- 
tions, the innovation and resourcefulness of our local companies, and the critical 
support of state and county agencies and public officials. 

So let’s get the hearing underway. We have two panels of witnesses. I would like 
to recognize Chairman Kline to introduce our guests on the first panel. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 

Pursuant to Committee Rule 7(c), all committee members will he 
permitted to submit written statements to be included in the per- 
manent hearing record. And without objection, the hearing record 
will remain open for 14 days to allow statements, questions for the 
record, and other extraneous material referenced during the hear- 
ing to be submitted in the official hearing record. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce our witnesses today. We have 
two distinguished panels of witnesses today and I would like to 
start with the first panel. 

Mr. Anthony Picente is the 10th Oneida County Executive and 
was unanimously appointed by the Oneida County Board of Legis- 
lators in 2006. During his tenure. County Executive Picente has fo- 
cused his efforts on economic development, maintaining infrastruc- 
ture, consolidation of services, and dealing with the numerous un- 
funded mandates placed on county government by New York State. 
He has led Oneida County through troubled economic times, and 
has reduced the county government by over 10 percent to help re- 
duce the burden on taxpayers. Despite this reduction, Oneida 
County has still provided the quality services that residents have 
come to expect. 

Mr. Dave Mathis has been the Director of Oneida County Office 
of Workforce Development for 25 years. Prior to that, he served as 
Deputy Director of Oneida County Office of Employment and 
Training. He has also served as a trustee of Mohawk Valley Com- 
munity College for more than 34 years. He has served as Chair of 
the MVCC Board of Trustees from 1983 to 1987, the first MVCC 
graduate to serve as Chair. Mr. Mathis served once again as Chair 
from 2004 to 2006 and currently serves as Board Vice Chair. 
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Dr. John Bay is the Chief Scientist of Assured Information Secu- 
rity where he oversees their Research and Development Program. 
Prior to joining AIS, Dr. Bay was a member of the Air Force’s Sci- 
entific and Professional Cadre of Senior Executives, and served as 
the Chief Scientist of the Information Directorate of the Air Force 
Research Laboratory in Rome, New York. Before his career in the 
Air Force, Dr. Bay was a Program Manager in the Information Ex- 
ploitation Office of the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agen- 
cy, Arlington, Virginia; a Tenured Professor of Electrical and Com- 
puter Engineering at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity, Blacksburg, Virginia; and an Engineering Fellow at the 
Raytheon Corporation. 

Welcome to you all. We are using a timing device here. Let me 
just go over that again, one more time. 

There is a little box here in front of the witnesses. When you 
start your testimony Daniela will start a timer, there will be a 
green light on for about four minutes and a yellow light for one 
minute, then a red light. And we would ask you to try to wrap up 
your testimony shortly after the red light comes on. 

Okay. With that, Mr. Picente, you’re recognized. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY J. PICENTE, JR., 

COUNTY EXECUTIVE, ONEIDA COUNTY 

Mr. Picente. Thank you. Chairman Kline, thank you Represent- 
ative Hanna, and all who are gathered here today. 

My name is Anthony J. Picente, Jr., and I have had the honor 
to serve this county as their County Executive since 2007. I wel- 
come you here today and thank you for hearing our testimony and 
for allowing us in Herkimer and Oneida County to have our voices 
heard. 

As County Executive since 2007, and having worked in govern- 
ment for three decades, I have a strong background in working 
with employers and our community college. And also have the dis- 
tinction of being the first graduate of MVCC to become Oneida 
County Executive. 

As Regional Administrator for the New York State Labor Depart- 
ment serving ten counties in the late 1990s and early part of this 
century, I helped lead the transformation of what was known as 
the Unemployment Office to the One-Stop System of Workforce De- 
velopment. I’ve worked with CEOs across this county to under- 
stand their needs from what it takes to hire a skilled workforce 
and in developing financial incentive packages to help them grow. 

For another five years I served as vice president and regional di- 
rector for Empire State Development Corporation, the State’s arm 
for economic development. And with Empire State Development 
serving six counties, my office was involved in numerous projects 
resulting in millions of dollars in State assistance and leading to 
the creation of over 3,700 new jobs and the retention of over 1,300 
existing jobs — 13,000, excuse me. 

Successful economic development not only requires that we cre- 
ate shovel-ready sites, but also development of a workforce that can 
fill the plant the day that it opens. Our Workforce Development 
and Educational System must be ready to handle the challenges 
that are on our horizon. We cannot simply expect that the work- 
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force of the future will develop on its own. We need to work dif- 
ferently. 

Let me tell you one anecdote about our region, and how we have 
worked collaboratively to help grow an important sector. 

Several years ago, Empire Aero, an aircraft repair firm located 
here. As those of us at the regional level looked at the economic 
potential of that sector, not just the one employer, we realized that 
we did not need to just create a course, train a few people and hope 
for the best. We needed a well-developed, intentional plan so that 
this sector could grow to its own potential, regardless of whether 
we had one or ten employees in the area. 

That process brought together a number of partners. These part- 
ners included Mohawk Valley EDGE, our economic development 
agency, the Workforce Investment Board, Oneida County Office of 
Workforce Development, the New York State Department of Labor, 
Empire State Development and Mohawk Valley Community Col- 
lege. The college looked at this workforce issue as an opportunity 
to increase our region’s training capacity. MVCC went far beyond 
the needs of the moment by creating a full program aimed at the 
Airframe and Power plant credentials needed in the industry, a 
program that is still going strong. We all probably crossed over into 
one another’s sphere of authority about a hundred times in the 
course of the process, but that is why the process worked. In the 
end, the entire partnership was developing the workforce for this 
sector, which is why even after the initial employer who started 
this chain of events has transitioned from the region, we still have 
a successful and growing sector, as well as programs that are meet- 
ing the needs of our employers. 

We built something from scratch to serve the needs of our region, 
and we have been successful because every partner invested time 
and resources. 

I think there is a very strong message in that, and one I wish 
to focus upon. I want to make sure that we are doing the same to 
meet the needs of employers and create a skills base that will en- 
able us to attract new industry. 

For example, our region is working hard with a tremendous show 
of perseverance to develop a site right near this hearing that can 
become a nanotechnology facility. We are up to our ears in permit- 
ting and infrastructure and all of the other pieces of a major eco- 
nomic development project. 

At the same time, staff from our workforce system, Mohawk Val- 
ley Community College, Herkimer County Community College, 
Utica School of Commerce, SUNY Institute of Technology, and oth- 
ers, have been meeting to discuss how we can adapt current career 
pathway models to continually raise the bar in programs that lead 
towards advanced manufacturing. I think it says volumes about the 
commitment of our colleges and our workforce system that a part- 
nership of staff members from both systems have been behind vir- 
tually every successful training grant project in the last few years. 
Not every partner gets a windfall on every project, but the partner- 
ship endures and our efforts become stronger due to all of this ef- 
fort. 

From Oneida County, the stakes are getting higher and the chal- 
lenges are growing. We know the day we enter the nanotechnology 
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business there will be some very strong demands for some very 
high-skilled people. Whether our training programs build partner- 
ships or try to refine ways to move training under the broad nano- 
technology umbrella, the preliminary infrastructure for those train- 
ing programs is being built through our workforce system and our 
colleges. 

It’s slow going because this is one more task on top of many oth- 
ers. I believe this represents one of the great challenges facing our 
community; with understandably limited resources, how does a me- 
dium-sized community such as ours embark upon the capacity 
building it needs to do in order to develop a workforce, develop- 
ment education and training, and infrastructure that keeps pace 
with the needs of the future? Developing quality technical and pro- 
fessional curriculum is neither easy nor quick; however, it is essen- 
tial. 

If we really want to plan for the future of our economy and build 
a system of postsecondary training and education that works, then 
we need to invest in that effort with strong federal leadership and 
support. One of the ways that all of us at all levels of government 
can address the reality that there are more needs than we can ever 
fully fund, is to ease regulatory burdens and mandates so that the 
agencies and governments on the front lines of delivering services, 
those who know best what is needed, can react and respond with- 
out being constrained by rules imposed with the best intentions 
that end up being burdens. 

One of the reasons we are here in the first place is that commu- 
nity colleges are able to operate with maximum flexibility because 
the decision-making capability is close to the community. Each 
community faces at least one complex problem that is so unique to 
their region that no best practice is going to work. Let’s empower 
communities to tackle those issues and develop the capacity to cre- 
ate workforce and training solutions. 

We are living in revolutionary times. The Mohawk Valley econ- 
omy must adapt to global economic changes and a demographic 
shift creating urgent needs to help upgrade workforce preparation 
for all segments of our population. 

Educating a workforce that requires extensive postsecondary 
education and training will not happen overnight, but we are work- 
ing overtime to be ready for the day when opportunity arrives. 

We continue to look at every possible way to maximize the skills 
of the workers we have, the potential of those in transition and the 
educational achievement of those who have not yet graduated. 

Workforce development is cornerstone of economic development. 
Just as the jobs of the Industrial Revolution grew up around nat- 
ural resources such as water, the jobs of the knowledge revolution 
of the 21st Century will cluster in regions that can provide a di- 
verse, trained and highly motivated workforce. 

The strategies and programs we develop as part of our partner- 
ship between the workforce system and community college system 
will do more than shape the future of our economy; they will shape 
the lives of the Mohawk Valley’s future generations. 

[The statement of Mr. Picente follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Anthony J. Picente, Jr., Oneida County Executive 

Good morning. My name in Anthony J. Picente, Jr., and I have the honor to serve 
the people of Oneida County as their County Executive. I wish to welcome you today 
and thank you for hearing our testimony and allowing us in Herkimer and Oneida 
Counties to have our voices heard. As the County Executive since 2007, and assist- 
ant to a prior county executive for five additional years in the early 1990s, I have 
a strong background in working with employers and our community college. 

As Regional Administrator for the New York State Labor serving ten counties in 
the late 1990s and early part of this century, I led the transformation of what was 
known as the unemployment office to the One Stop System of Workforce develop- 
ment. I’ve worked with CEOs across this county to understand their needs from 
what it takes to hire a skilled workforce and in developing financial incentives pack- 
ages to help them grow. 

For the next five years I served as Vice President and Regional Director for Em- 
pire State Development Corporation, the state’s arm for economic development. 
With Empire State Development serving six counties my office was involved in 87 
projects resulting in over $29 million of state assistance. These projects led to the 
creation of over 3700 new jobs and the retention of over 13,000 existing jobs. 

Successful economic development not only requires that we create shovel ready 
sites, but also develop and attract the work force that can fill the plant the day it 
opens. Our work force development and educational system must also be ready to 
handle the challenges that are on our horizon. We cannot simply expect that the 
workforce of the future will develop on its own. We need to work differently. 

Several years ago. Empire Aero — an aircraft repair firm — located here. As those 
of us at the regional level looked at the economic potential of that sector — not just 
the one employer — we realized that we did not need to just create a course, train 
a few people and hope for the best. We needed a well-developed, intentional plan 
so that this sector could grow to its full potential, regardless of whether we had 1 
or 10 employers in the area. 

That process brought together a number of partners. These partners included Mo- 
hawk Valley EDGE, our economic development agency, the Workforce Investment 
Board, Oneida County Workforce Development, The New York State Department of 
Labor, Empire State Development and Mohawk Valley Community College. The col- 
lege looked at this workforce issue as an opportunity to increase our region’s train- 
ing capacity. MVCC went far beyond the needs of the moment by creating a full 
program aimed at the Airframe and Power plant credentials needed in the indus- 
try — a program that is still going strong. We all probably crossed over into one an- 
other’s sphere of authority about a hundred times in the course of the process, but 
that is why the process worked. In the end, the entire partnership was developing 
the workforce for this sector, which is why even after the initial employer who start- 
ed this chain of events has transitioned from the region; we still have a successful 
and growing sector as well as programs that are meeting the needs of employers. 
We built something from scratch to serve the needs of our region, and we have been 
successful because every partner invested time and resources. 

I think there’s a very strong message in that, and one I wish to focus upon. I want 
to make sure that we are doing the same to meet the needs of employers and create 
a skills base that will enable us to attract new industry. For example, our region 
is working hard with a tremendous show of perseverance to develop a site right 
near this hearing that can become a nanotechnology facility. We are up to our ears 
in permitting and infrastructure and all of the other pieces of a major economic de- 
velopment project. 

At the same time, staff from our workforce system, Mohawk Valley Community 
College, Herkimer County Community College, the Utica School of Commerce, 
SUNY Institute of Technology and others have been meeting to discuss how we can 
adapt current career pathway models to continually raise the bar in programs that 
lead towards advanced manufacturing. I think it says volumes about the commit- 
ment of our colleges and our workforce system that a partnership of staff members 
from both systems have been behind virtually every successful training grant project 
in the last few years. Not every partner gets a windfall in every project; but the 
partnership endures and our efforts become stronger due to all of this effort. 

For Oneida County, the stakes are getting higher and the challenges are growing. 
We know the day we enter the nanotechnology business there will be some very 
strong demands for very high-skilled people. Whether our training programs build 
partnerships or try to refine ways to move training under the broad nanotechnology 
umbrella, the preliminary infrastructure for those training programs is being built 
through our workforce system and our colleges. 
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It’s slow going because this is one more task on top of many others. I believe this 
represents one of the great challenges facing our community: with understandably 
limited resources, how does a medium-sized community such as ours embark on the 
capacity building it needs to do in order to develop a workforce development edu- 
cation and training infrastructure that keeps pace with the needs of the future? As 
our economy is requiring higher and higher skills, the capacity of our systems to 
deliver those skills must continue to grow. 

When the One-Stop System began, one central precept was to be ready to respond 
to employers. Even in the short time since WIA was adopted, that has taken on new 
meaning. Employers are now demanding — and needing — employees who cannot be 
trained in days or weeks, but require months or in some cases years. I believe that 
efforts to help regions build the capacity to deliver high-level skills training and 
postsecondary education are every bit as essential as the training provided to people 
in need. Developing quality technical and professional curriculum is not the same 
as hiring a machinist to teach a course in running an old-fashioned milling machine. 
However, support for those kinds of efforts is not consistent. If we really want to 
plan for the future of our economy and build a system of postsecondary training and 
education that works, then we need to invest in that effort. As someone who has 
to live within a budget and say the word “no,” I’m not going to tell you the answer 
is in billions of new federal dollars. However, the way we invest resources should 
align with our critical priorities, and I am convinced that investments to build ca- 
pacity are a critical priority to develop key growth sectors in our region, or any re- 
gion. 

Management is the art of getting things done. We all have different styles. I com- 
mend the attention all of you must pay, when making allocations, to ensuring that 
there is strict accountability for the money the government spends. I’m a taxpayer. 
I want my money used wisely. I also know that flexibility is a vital element to suc- 
cess. As this committee looks at the Workforce Investment Act for refinements and 
updates, I strongly encourage you to provide the local Boards that make up the sys- 
tem with the greatest possible degree of flexibility to set needs and priorities. One 
of the ways that all of us at all levels of government can address the reality that 
there are more needs than we can ever fully fund is to ease regulatory burdens and 
mandates so that the agencies and governments on the front lines of delivering serv- 
ices — those who know best what is needed — can react and respond without being 
constrained by rules imposed with the best of intentions that end up being burdens. 
One of the reasons we are here in the first place is that community colleges are able 
to operate with meiximum flexibility because the decision-making capability is close 
to the community. One of the two key partners in the workforce-college system can 
move fast. In a private sector world where employers move fast, all parts of the sys- 
tem need the flexibility to be innovative and creative. Each community faces at least 
one complex problem that is so unique to that region that no best practice is going 
to work. Let’s empower communities to tackle those issues and develop the capacity 
to create workforce and training solutions. 

We are living in revolutionary times. The Mohawk Valley economy must adapt 
to global economic changes and a demographic shift creating urgent needs to up- 
grade workforce preparation for all segments of our population. 

Educating a workforce that requires extensive postsecondary education and train- 
ing will not happen overnight, but we are working overtime to be ready for the day 
when opportunity arrives. 

We continue to look at ever possible way to maximize the skills of the workers 
we have, the potential of those in transition and the educational achievement of 
those who have not yet graduated. 

We will need to develop programs that learn from the past and focus on the 
changing demographics of our communities, so that we are not just providing one- 
shot training, we are engaging lifelong learners. 

Workforce development is the cornerstone of economic development. Just as the 
jobs of the Industrial Revolution grew up around natural resources such as water, 
the jobs of the knowledge revolution of the 21st Century will cluster in regions that 
can provide a diverse, trained, highly motivated workforce. 

The strategies and programs we develop as part of our partnership between the 
workforce system and community college system will do more than shape the future 
of our economy; they will shape the lives of the Mohawk Valley’s future generations. 


Chairman Kline. Mr. Mathis. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID MATHIS, DIRECTOR, 

ONEIDA COUNTY WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Mathis. Thank you for allowing me to give this testimony. 
I look forward to being in front of you this morning to testify. This 
is a unique opportunity for me and I personally thank you. 

However, when you sit next to your boss, you know that you’re 
under immense pressure not to screw up because you might get 
called into his office later on today. So let me get to my testimony. 

Good morning. My name is David Mathis. I am director of work- 
force development for Oneida County. I have more than 30 years 
of experience in Workforce Development, and have been director of 
Oneida County Office of Workforce Development for 25 years. I am 
also a trustee of Mohawk Valley Community College, a position 
that I have held for over 34 years; two hats, however, does not 
mean two perspectives. Both the workforce system and the commu- 
nity college system are vital parts of Oneida County workforce 
partnership, and the collaboration runs so deeply that without both 
systems, the workforce, the present and the emerging one of the fu- 
ture, will be hard-pressed to succeed. 

At a time when middle skills jobs in New York are projected to 
increase 38 percent, the highest of all skill levels, strong commu- 
nity college workforce linkages are essential to meet the needs of 
our employers and communities. Our system of One-Stop career 
centers is a great resource to help guide workers towards new ca- 
reer pathways and to help them find future employment, but the 
community colleges are the backbone of our public workforce sys- 
tem’s training mission. Through our close partnerships with the 
community college system, we prepare our workforce for lucrative 
job opportunities that can lead to life-long careers in high growth 
and emerging industries such as healthcare, technology, and clean 
energy. 

One of the pitfalls of discussing workforce issues is we end up 
in the minutia of formulas and acronyms to the extent where the 
point of our work is lost. 

I want to start at the root of our purpose. To that end, let me 
share this quote from Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was speak- 
ing at a time much likes ours, its workforce system roots are in the 
Great Depression, so that a time much like ours, when people who 
lived up to their end of the bargain with society one day woke up 
and found the economy had changed and left their lives as collat- 
eral damage. 

Roosevelt said: Not only our future economic soundness but the 
very soundness of our democratic institutions depends on the deter- 
mination of our government to give employment to idle men. 

The system was founded to connect people with work, it con- 
tinues to pursue that goal, since the inception of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act, WIA. 

We have One-Stops in Oneida County downtown, and in a down- 
town office building in Rome that serves the needs of Griffiss and 
western Oneida County, and one in Utica’s State Office Building 
which serves the eastern end of the county. These centers are the 
major points of contact between our system and job-seekers who 
are looking for work. In 2009-2010 program year, more than 12,000 
people were served at these centers. For a point of reference, that’s 
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a little over 10 percent of the civilian labor force as measured by 
U.S. census. Let me stress that. One in 10 people in the civilian 
labor force of Oneida County came to a One-Stop Center, mostly 
due to unemployment. 

It’s important to know who those people are. Sixteen percent of 
laid off workers did not have a high school diploma. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of laid off workers had education no higher than a high school 
diploma or a G.E.D. Eleven percent had either an associate’s de- 
gree or bachelor’s degree. Twenty-eight percent will work for their 
employer twenty to thirty years. Eorty-eight percent were between 
the ages of thirty and fifty. In short, the people we see are people 
who have more barriers to employment than the average popu- 
lation. That’s why they are at the One-Stops. They do not have a 
safety net of contacts, they have us. 

When they enter our One-Stops, we provide old-fashioned case 
management and counseling for workers who have no idea what to 
do with the next 20 to 30 years of their working lives, along with 
practical steps to find jobs. The people we serve are those who are 
less likely to find employment without our assistance. 

The traditional role of our One-Stops is to work very closely in 
connecting these people with employment. We also note the em- 
ployers who have done focus groups, that they need people who 
have skills, the levels for adults who either have lost their jobs in 
the past few years, or those who have never successfully held a job. 
Employers want new hires with some very important qualifica- 
tions, strong math skills that equate to roughly the level of algebra, 
strong technology skills to operate precision equipment, strong I.T. 
skills, strong science skills, strong writing skills, and strong read- 
ing skills. And all of these areas employers are responding to the 
changing face of work. The only way to get the skills employers de- 
mand is to get to a postsecondary or adult training course and 
learn them. The message from employers is very clear, they do not 
want us to train for job titles, they want training to prepare their 
workers for learning and doing. They want what a community col- 
lege that’s created to provide a combination of skills and theory 
that will not fade away at the next technological change. 

The past ten years have been a time of increased partnership be- 
tween our colleges and our workforce system. 

Here at SUNY IT, the workforce development board and SUNY 
IT staff have worked with the concept of information technology ap- 
prenticeships in a project that had a 90 percent placement rate, 
and has served as a pilot for other efforts focusing training on em- 
ployment competencies taught in any class instead of the more tra- 
ditional college classes. 

In Madison County, the Renewable Energy Training Center at 
Morrisville State College was launched because of the partnership 
between the college and workforce system. 

In Herkimer County, Oneida County Workforce Development 
staff networked with the college to include Herkimer County-based 
training options in the health care and technology training 
projects. 

Mohawk Valley Community College has been a centerpiece of our 
college-workforce efforts. When we wanted to power the concept of 
training disconnected youth in green careers, MVCC created a 
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project that not only renovated facilities in downtown Rome and 
downtown Utica. We also had 70 percent of our young adults, who 
were ages 19 to 24 , either enter employment or ended up going to 
college full-time. MVCC has been the home of our summer youth 
program for the last 15 years, where we bring disconnected youth 
onto the college campus to qualify for summer employment. 

All of our efforts with our four colleges have been strategic; how- 
ever, community colleges are ideally suited to be partners in our 
workforce system, they can best move our customers from either 
being under-qualified or outdated to the level that they need to be, 
whether that means short-term training, certificate programs, de- 
gree programs, transfer programs, or a combination of on-line and 
in-person courses. The rich texture of opportunities offered at com- 
munity colleges is unrivaled. 

However, we do need the support of this committee. It’s about 
time that the Workforce Investment Act was renewed. It’s been 
coming, and we look for support from this committee to move that 
effort forward. And we would like to see a strong connection to 
higher education in any reauthorization that occurs. 

And I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The statement of Mr. Mathis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David Mathis, Director of Workforce Development, 

Oneida County 

Good morning. My name is David Mathis. I am the Director of Workforce Develop- 
ment for Oneida County. 1 have more than 30 years of experience in workforce de- 
velopment, and have been director of the Oneida County Office of Workforce Devel- 
opment for 25 years. 1 am also a trustee of Mohawk Valley Community College, a 
position 1 have held for over 34 years now. In my testimony, 1 will discuss the em- 
ployment, training and education issues facing our region and our society wearing 
both hats. Two hats, however, does not mean two perspectives. It is important for 
me to note at the outset that both the workforce system and the community college 
system are vital parts of our Oneida County workforce partnership, and the collabo- 
ration runs so deeply that without both systems, the workforce of the present and 
the emerging one of the future will be hard-pressed to succeed. At a time when mid- 
dle skills jobs in New York are projected to increase 38% — the highest of all skill 
levels — strong community college-workforce linkages are essential to meet the needs 
of our employers and communities. Our system of One-Stop Career Centers is a 
great resource to help guide workers towards new career pathways and to help them 
find future employment, but the community colleges are the backbone of our public 
workforce system’s training mission. Through our close partnerships with the com- 
munity college system, we prepare our workforce for lucrative job opportunities that 
can lead to life-long careers in high growth and emerging industries such as 
healthcare, technology and clean energy. 

Oneida County Workforce Development ! Background 

One of the pitfalls of discussing workforce issues is that we end up in the minu- 
tiae of formulas and acronyms to the extent where the point of our work is lost. 
I want to start at the root of our purpose. To that end, let me share this quote from 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was speaking at a time much like ours — when peo- 
ple who lived up to their end of the bargain with society one day woke up and found 
the economy had changed and left their lives as collateral damage. 

Roosevelt said: “Not only our future economic soundness but the very soundness 
of our democratic institutions depends on the determination of our government to 
give employment to idle men.” 

Ronald Reagan said it with less of a flourish when he said: “I think the best pos- 
sible social program is a job.” 

Both presidents reflect the pivotal role of the workforce system — to get people 
working so they can have better lives, and we can have a stronger society. That is 
our goal, our mission and our guiding purpose. Oneida County has four main ele- 
ments to our system: 

1. Our One-Stop Centers located in Utica and Rome 
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2. Our community-based programming 

3. Education & Training Programs 

4. Our youth programming 

We have One-Stops in an Oneida County downtown office building, to serve the 
needs of Griffiss and western Oneida County, and one in Utica’s State Office Build- 
ing, which serves the eastern end of the county. These centers are the major points 
of contact between our system and job-seekers out looking for work. In the 2009- 
2010 Program Year, more than 12,000 people were served at these centers. For 
point of reference, that’s a little over 10 percent of the civilian labor force as meas- 
ured by the U.S. Census. Let me stress that. One in 10 people in the civilian labor 
force of Oneida County came to a One-Stop Center, mostly due to unemployment. 

It’s important to know who these people are. Let’s be honest about the world of 
work. Networking is the most important way to get a job. Depending upon which 
study you read, between a third and half of all hires are made because a job-seeker 
knew someone who could steer them to a job, put in a good word, or otherwise open 
a door. The people who come to One-Stops who need help are the ones who don’t 
have those connections. Some local data from last year helps paint a picture of who 
comes in our door: 

• 16.3% of laid off workers did not have a high school diploma, compared with 
13.4% of the state overall. 

• 58% of laid off workers had education no higher than a high school diploma or 
GED, as opposed to 47.6% statewide. 

• 11% had either an associate’s or bachelor’s degree, as opposed to 16% statewide. 

• 28% had worked for their employer 20 to 30 years as opposed to 19% statewide; 

• 48% were between the ages of 30 and 50; far higher than the statewide figure 
of 34% 

In short, the people we see are the people who have more barriers to employment 
than the average population. That’s why they are at the One-Stop. They do not have 
a Safety Net of contacts — they have us. 

When they enter our One-Stops, we provide core services available to anyone who 
enters the door. These include assessments of knowledge, skills and abilities, job 
search and placement assistance. Some of what we do is old-fashioned case manage- 
ment and counseling for workers who have no idea what to do with the next 20 to 
30 years of their working lives. We provide an array of seminars about the process 
of finding work — from how to write a resume to how to deal with job interview ques- 
tions. Partners at the One-Stops help out with the referrals and services they pro- 
vide. For example, MVCC uses the One-Stop as a prime place to recruit out-of-work 
men and women for training programs. 

Our region operates One-Stops in Herkimer, Madison and Oneida Counties under 
the Working Solutions brand, with a commitment to combine the best of high-tech 
delivery of information and services along with personal counseling by trained ex- 
perts. Working Solutions services include employment, career information, education 
and training, vocational rehabilitation, financial aid and scholarship assistance, in- 
formation on hiring incentives and information on the latest grants to help upgrade 
employee skills. For employers. Working Solutions offers recruitment and screening 
of job applicants, computerized matching of job requirements and skills with Work- 
ing Solutions’ pool of thousands of applicants, information on hiring incentive pro- 
grams and tax credits, resources to support the training of new hires and to upgrade 
the skills of existing workers, education and wage information, assistance to work- 
ers impacted by downsizing, interviewing and meeting space and more. 

For job seekers. Working Solutions offers a fully equipped Resource Room to ac- 
cess job listings on line and in print, workshops and seminars to help improve work 
skills, information on quality jobs with a future, education and training resources, 
and the one-to-one assistance of workforce professionals to craft and individualized 
job search strategy. 

In addition to people who have lost a job, the One-Stop Centers and One-Stop Sys- 
tem are a vital part of the effort to find jobs for adults who may never have been 
employed. Let me be blunt. This population includes ex-offenders, disconnected 
youth and adults who may never have worked and may never have made it out of 
high school, as well as men and women whose lives have fallen apart along the way. 
The titles of two programs operated in our area say a lot: the Workforce Investment 
Board’s “Second Chance” project for ex-offenders and my office’s “Jobs and Hope” 
project for the homeless. These programs are not all we offer. Major efforts include: 
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Program 

Who funds it 

Who it serves 

What it does 

Green Careers 

NY Dept, of Labor 

Offenders, adults, disconnected youth 
aged 19-24 

Training in green occupations with 
case management, support serv- 
ices. 

Re-Entry Task Force 

NYS Division of 
Criminal Justice 
Services 

Adult state parolees, returnees from 
state prison, other offenders 

Case management, referral, coun- 
seling, job search assistance 

Life Skills Program 

Federal Workforce 
Investment Act, 
County funding 

County jail inmates under age 25 

Teaches life skills/GED, referral to 
community for support services, job 
search 

CareerLink 

US Dept, of Edu- 
cation, Projects 
With Industry 
Grant 

Young adults 16-25 with a disability, 
serves offenders as part of the 
population. 

Provides skills training, job place- 
ment, job retention 

Second Start 

Oneida County, 

WIA, state grant 

Older youth, 19-21, with no diploma/ 
GED or low basic skills 

Case management, referral, coun- 
seling, job search help, education 
assistance. 

Second Chance 

NYS Department of 
Labor 

Adult ex-offenders, with focus on 
those leaving County Jail. 

Case management, referral, coun- 
seling, job search assistance, men- 
toring. 

Probation Employ- 
ment 

Oneida Oounty 

Youth Bureau 

Youth 16-21 who have interacted with 
the juvenile justice system 

Case management, counseling, job 
search assistance, assistance com- 
pleting school. 

Jobs & Hope 

HUD 

Homeless adults 

Case management, job search 

Jail-to-Community 

Oneida Oounty 

Youth Bureau 

Youth 19-21 who have interacted with 
the justice system 

Case management, referral, coun- 
seling, job search assistance, GED 
referrals. 

YouthBuild 

USDOL 

High-risk youth 19-24 

Construction skills training, place- 
ment, support services 

Wheels for Work 

NY Office of Tem- 
porary and Dis- 
ability Assist- 
ance (OTDA) 

Low-income area residents 

State-funded project to connect entry- 
level workers with transportation 

Wage Subsidy Pro- 
gram 

OTDA 

Low-income adults 

Provides wage subsidy for adults en- 
tering employment 

Career Pathways 

Renewable Energy 
Task Force 

OTDA 

USDOhNYSDOL 

Low-income adults/older youth 

Adults/youth 

Provide training, supports for Path- 
ways Training to help adults, youth 
enter good-paying jobs. 

Regional project to convene partners 
to support green jobs in biofuels & 
construction 

CyberJobs (MVCC) 

USDOL 

Adults 

Regional project to develop the IT sec- 
tor 


The people we serve in these community partnership programs are much less like- 
ly to come into the One-Stop, because they’ve interacted with government in the 
past — school, military, justice system, social services system, and they don’t want 
to see it again, even if they need it. That’s why our workforce system developed 
strong community partnerships to meet the needs of these high-needs, high-risk cus- 
tomers. Many, such as the young adults in the WIB’s YouthBuild project, are part 
of our system without ever going in our centers. Our system brings its services into 
the community. A few years ago, we successfully were awarded a federal grant to 
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provide Life Skills training to offenders in the Oneida County Jail., and although 
funding to support this effort has all hut dried up, we have maintained a small pres- 
ence to start offenders on the road to employment before they ever leave the jail. 

That’s not the traditional role of a workforce system, hut we have adapted the sys- 
tem to serve as the community connecting point for various systems that need em- 
ployment to succeed. For example, employment is the critical factor in offender re- 
cidivism, yet until our efforts began in the past five years, there was little commu- 
nity outreach focused on employment. This is not just a community issue. An Urban 
Institute study, “Employment Dimensions of Reentry,” suggested that 30% of the 
annual growth of the labor force is due to offenders leaving institutions and looking 
for work. Oneida County Workforce Development has had a unique role, along with 
the Workforce Investment Board, in bringing partners together to serve populations 
like offenders, the homeless, and young adults with minimal education and skills. 
We have done so through securing state and federal grants that provide an added 
layer of services on top of what we already provide through the One-Stop Centers. 
Even before declining funding required new alliances, we have been forging partner- 
ships because the people we serve have needs that overlap traditional funding silos. 

Training and education are vital parts of making anyone ready for a better job. 
Our workforce system has taken a broad, regional view to providing training in 
health care, renewable energy and technology in partnership with our local colleges, 
chiefly our community colleges. It’s a pretty simple formula. We ask employers what 
they need, we ask our colleges to adapt what they do to meet those needs, and we 
work to secure grant funding that lets us establish creative, flexible programming 
that focuses on the needs our employers have expressed. Over the past 10 years, 
we have totaled about $10 million in training scholarship funds alone that have 
helped workers acquire degrees and advanced higher certifications. This successful 
formula is facing some serious strains, because so much of what employers want is 
now g:etting to be costlier and require more training time. It’s an accepted truth that 
most jobs being created in our economy require some type of postsecondary training. 
It’s also a fact of life that the national average for community colleges is that about 
23% of people who enroll (adults, traditional students, everyone) completes a degree 
in three years. It’s also a fact of life that funding to support training and education 
has not kept pace with costs. This brings us to a situation where the training adults 
need may be too costly, take more time than they can afford to spend in training, 
and require developmental courses to fill holes in an academic background that 
might be 5 to 15 years in the past. The area of developing new, innovative, shorter 
term programming to move adults like those I mentioned earlier through training 
and education at a faster pace with a lower cost is a critical challenge to our system, 
because until we can do that, we cannot fully meet the needs of our employers. 

Having worked in the area of workforce development for 30 years, I can say with- 
out reservation that the Summer Youth Employment Program is one of the most 
important programs our governments can offer. A strong Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Program can help low-income, unemployed youth get their first job, and point 
them towards increased academic and career success. The Center for Labor Market 
Studies at Boston University has made it very clear, year after year, that the job 
market for youth is drying up, and that lines of class and race separate those who 
find work through family connections from those who never get jobs because they 
don’t have those connections. Our Summer Youth Employment Program, historically 
financed through TANE dollars annually appropriated by the state of New York, an- 
nually gets 800 or more applications for 300 or fewer slots. This program, which 
serves youth below 200% of poverty, is an important part of helping young people 
learn the lessons that come with work. We need to have a national investment in 
this effort. The youth who flood our program — mostly minority, all low-income — are 
the backbone of the emerging workforce. We use Workforce Investment Act funding 
to augment this and support year-round programs that offer summer sessions. This 
is what two of the youth we served this past summer said back then: 

“My teachers in the Upward Bound Program taught me things that I 
need to know and learn, and we all worked together as a team to get the 
job done. When I got paid, I bought things that I needed like clothes, things 
for school, and food for my family and me. It was very helpful to get money 
to buy what I need and not have to ask my parents all the time.” 

Rebecca Di. 

“I loved this opportunity because we worked hard and got paid for it. We 
earned it, and that’s what life is mostly about. I bought many things with 
the money I earned, like materials for school.” 


Ehle Tha. 
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This is what we do at Workforce Development: We provide those looking for work 
with the vital connections no one else can give them, and we start those looking 
for careers along a path that can help them succeed in life. 

Employment opportunities 

At this point in our regional economic cycle, ripples of the recession are still domi- 
nant. The national economic recession continued a long-estahlished trend of contrac- 
tion in the manufacturing sector, while sectoral growth was chiefly in health care 
and technology. Within these broad trends, there are areas — such as human services 
or hospitality — that have experienced growth due to growth of either a major em- 
ployer or several large ones. The aviation sector had a boom with Empire Aero, a 
lull when that employer left, and is now growing strong with new employers in the 
picture. 

Of greatest concern for our workforce system is the disconnect between what em- 
ployers indicate through focus groups they will be needing as the recovery takes 
hold, and the skills levels of adults who have either lost jobs in the past few years 
or who have never successfully held a job. 

Overall, employers want new hires with some very important qualifications: 

• Strong math skills that equate to roughly the level of algebra 

• Strong technology skills to operate or oversee precision equipment in a manu- 
facturing environment. 

• Strong IT skills to oversee networks, security and systems work in a service sec- 
tor environment. 

• Strong science skills in health care, manufacturing and renewable energy sec- 
tors. 

• Strong writing skills to communicate with internal and external customers 

• Strong reading skills to understand e-mails and instructions 

In all of these cases, employers are responding to the changing face of work. With- 
in my lifetime, a high school graduate was able to find a job — a good-paying job — 
and stay with that employer for decades. Training took place when a new machine 
arrived. Now, change is such a constant that only with a strong set of foundation 
skills can anyone ride the changes that are taking place in every sector of our econ- 
omy. The only way to get the skills employers demand is to get to a postsecondary 
or adult training course and learn them. Community colleges have the very unique 
position of covering the range of skills that are so vital to the economic well-being 
of this region, and our country. That is why we need such strong efforts to link 
workforce programs with community colleges. I have tremendous respect and admi- 
ration for the adult education efforts provided locally by our Board of Cooperative 
Education Services (BOCES) and in other states by adult education providers. They 
are essential partners to bring the lowest-skills, highest-need adults to the level 
where they can participate in vital postsecondary programs. But the needs of our 
employers are such that we cannot expect success in a training continuum that 
stops short of a college campus. The message from employers is very clear: They 
do not want us to train for job titles: They want training to prepare their workers 
for learning and doing. They want what a community college is created to provide — 
a combination of skills and theory that will not fade away at the next technological 
change. 

College partnerships 

The past 10 years have been a time of increased partnerships between our col- 
leges and the workforce system. Funding secured through grants by Oneida County 
Workforce Development and the Workforce Investment Board has helped us develop 
partnerships with a number of our local colleges. 

1. Here at SUNY Institute of Technology, the WIB and SUNY IT staff worked to 
developed the concept of Information Technology apprenticeships in a project that 
had a 90 percent placement rate, and that has served as a pilot for other efforts 
to focus training on the employment competencies taught in any class instead of the 
more traditional college course catalog approach. Although most of the training ef- 
forts that are the major focus of our work take place at lower skill levels that those 
taught at SUNY IT, the college has remained a valuable strategic partner in all of 
our project development efforts, so that as we build career pathways, they can lead 
to the higher degrees offered at this campus. 

2. Over in Madison County, the Renewable Energy Training Center at Morrisville 
State College was launched because of the partnership between the college and 
workforce system. 

3. One county to the east, in Herkimer County, Oneida County Workforce Devel- 
opment staff have networked with the college to include Herkimer County-based 
training options in health care and technology training projects. 
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4. Mohawk Valley Community College has been the centerpiece of our college- 
workforce efforts. For example, our Summer Youth Employment Program is entirely 
based at MVCC, which means our local high school youth have exposure to a college 
campus just from work readiness activities that are an integral part of our program. 
MVCC piloted a project called Ready, Set College to increase the numbers of young 
people getting a college degree before seeking work. That transitioned into an Up- 
ward Bound project that now functions as part of our summer workforce youth pro- 
gramming. \^en we wanted to pilot a concept for training disconnected youth in 
“green careers,” MVCC converted the concept into a summer program and created 
a project that not only renovated facilities in downtown Rome and downtown Utica, 
we also had about 70 percent of our young adults (aged 19-24) either employed or 
going to college full-time. 

5. All four of these colleges send staff to strategic planning sessions that outline 
how we can respond to employer needs in ways that fit the needs they see as well 
as the programs they offer. The dialogue has been constant for several years, and 
is a reason we are able to operate as a regional system. Yes, all the lines of geog- 
raphy are there. However, we plan regionally and act that way because employers 
and our customers care only about results, not turf. 

6. Our private colleges, which have less a focus on workforce training, remain a 
part of our workforce system. Utica College works with us in its Young Scholars pro- 
gram, so that summer work experience goes hand in hand with year-round academic 
skills training for at-risk students. Utica College is linked with MVCC in its current 
Cyber Jobs effort. 

Workforce ! community college perspective 

Community colleges are ideally suited to be partners with the workforce system. 
The emerging system that has been shaped by our experience is that the One-Stop 
Centers and its community-based outreach programs are ideally suited to assessing 
the skills and needs of unemployed adults and laid-off workers. One-Stop/workforce 
staff can understand the difference between someone who wishes he or she could 
have an IT career and someone who actually has the ability to find work in that 
sector. There are some hard calls to make, before we spend public money on train- 
ing that will not work out. We’re willing to make those calls. 

The many unemployed adults who need basic skills — including, in this commu- 
nity, refugees whose English is not sufficient to bring them up to the next level of 
wages — are served well by BOCES and the similar adult education providers in 
other states. 

Community colleges fit into the mix by serving as the connection that moves our 
customers from being either under-qualified or outdated to the level they need to 
be — whether that means short-term training, certificate programs, degree programs, 
transfer programs, or a combination of on-line and in-person courses. The rich tex- 
ture of opportunities offered at community colleges is unrivaled. 

But there’s a catch. Sooner or later, everything comes down to money. We love 
to think outside the box, but we cannot deliver powerful programs outside of fund- 
ing streams. If local boards and local community colleges are going to be unleashed 
to address local problems in new, creative partnerships, the workforce and commu- 
nity college systems must have flexibility at the local end and the capability to re- 
spond to unique regional opportunities. 

Oneida County developed its strong partnership with community colleges over 
time. The type of partnership we enjoy is now a major workforce priority every- 
where. As a recent National Skills Coalition report entitled “New York’s Forgotten 
Middle Skill Jobs” notes: “Middle-skill jobs — those that require more than a high 
school diploma but not a four-year degree — account for nearly half of all current jobs 
in New York, and a substantial share of future job openings. Prior to the recession 
New York was experiencing shortages of middle-skill workers in crucial industries, 
like health care and information technology. Although the state has lost jobs across 
most skill levels during the economic downturn, this has not fundamentally changed 
the structure of New York’s labor market: the majority of all jobs still require more 
than a high school diploma. As recovery takes hold in New York and across the na- 
tion, a large share of the new jobs created will require middle-skill credentials. With 
high unemployment in the state, now is precisely the time to ensure that New York 
is training its residents for the middle-skill job opportunities that will be critical to 
the state’s recovery and long-term economic success.” 

If disaster tomorrow swept through this region, regardless of deficits, there would 
be action to help the people of this area rebuild their lives. The long-term economic 
contractions that have taken away job after job have been so gradual they lack the 
obvious impact of a disaster, but the result on the lives of those impacted has been 
the same. The response to this should be clear: empowering and strengthening the 
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workforce system and its partner, the community college system, is the most essen- 
tial step that can be taken to rebuild our workforce, to rebuild our economy and to 
rebuild the lives of people who deserve a hand up after the economy has knocked 
them down. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Mathis. 

Dr. Bay, you’re recognized, sir. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN S. BAY, VICE PRESIDENT/CHIEF 
SCIENTIST, ASSURED INFORMATION SECURITY, INC. 

Mr. Bay. Good morning. Chairman Kline, Mr. Hanna. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to address the role of insti- 
tutions of higher education in fostering joh creation and growth. 
I’m currently a Vice President and Chief Scientist at Assured Infor- 
mation Security, Inc, or AIS, in Rome, New York. I’ve been in this 
position since December of 2009. Prior to joining AIS, I served for 
eight years as a Senior Executive with the Department of Defense, 
most recently as Chief Scientist of the Air Force Research Labora- 
tory Information Directorate. 

Prior to government service, I was a professor of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering at Virginia Tech, and an Engineering Fel- 
low at Raytheon Company. It is with these multiple perspectives 
that I offer my observations on the relationships between private 
employers, higher education and job growth. 

AIS is a small business founded in 2001 to conduct research and 
development on computer network security issues and methods, na- 
tional infrastructure protection, law enforcement technology sup- 
port and related areas of research. Over the past ten years, AIS’ 
national reputation for its innovative cybersecurity has repeatedly 
demonstrated success in the development of unique cyber capabili- 
ties, as well as the associated infrastructure, that enables effective 
and controlled use of cyber capabilities to achieve national objec- 
tives. 

AIS, Inc. is headquartered at 245 Hill Road in the Grififiss Busi- 
ness and Technology Park, but we have operating locations in 
Chantilly, Virginia; Fairborn, Ohio; Portland, Oregon. We have 110 
employees and we’re proud to have sustained annual growth rates 
of over 25 percent in each of the past two years. This year we’re 
now in the process of hiring 28 new scientists and engineers for the 
Rome location and project similar growth in the coming years. 

Our primary customers are the science and technology acquisi- 
tion offices of the Department of Defense, the intelligence commu- 
nity, and both local and national law enforcement agencies. This is 
a government-focused high-technology business that requires our 
staff to be highly-educated and cleared. Over 50 percent of our staff 
hold or are pursuing masters or doctorate degrees in computer 
sciences, engineering, mathematics, or related fields, and 85 per- 
cent hold top secret security clearances. 

To maintain our growth, AIS, Inc. aggressively recruits new 
graduates at the bachelor’s, master’s, and Ph.D. levels with high 
academic grades. We first screen candidates for necessary academic 
and professional credentials, but then focus on finding within that 
group those individuals who exhibit a passion for technology and 
a drive to make a difference. We work on cutting edge problems 
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that may have no solution. We seek employees that can solve a 
problem that has never been solved before. 

We recruit all over the Northeast and Mid-Atlantic regions, but 
we find that our highest success rate is with institutions in New 
York State. 

Today joining SUNY IT among our most fertile recruiting 
grounds are Clarkson University and Binghamton University. 

To a great extent the education of our employees is only begin- 
ning when they join the company. AIS strongly encourages con- 
tinuing graduate education and pays 100 percent of the coste of our 
employees earning graduate degrees. We maximize the value of 
this policy by forming enduring partnerships with the institutions 
by which we recruit. With SUNY IT, for example, three of the sen- 
ior management of AIS, including myself and Charles Green, serve 
on advisory boards, academic programs in cyber technology, com- 
puter science, and electrical and computer engineering, as well as 
for President Wolf Yeigh. Directly AIS has worked together with 
President Yeigh and his faculty on joint proposals for educational 
programs and research laboratories that serve to simultaneously 
educate the SUNY IT students on emerging technology problems of 
national importance, as well as infuse our government-funding re- 
search programs with well-prepared faculty and graduates with 
practical experience. 

We have different but similarly motivated collaborative arrange- 
ments with Clarkson University, Binghamton University, Utica 
College, Syracuse University and Hamilton College, and we are 
now negotiating more such agreements with Cornell University and 
more distant institutions such as the University of Maryland and 
Penn State University. At some of these institutions, our staff 
members serve as adjunct faculty or formal advisors; at others, the 
collaboration is less structured. In this manner, we seek to ensure 
that our new graduates meet our workforce requirements by work- 
ing with the universities to ensure that they do not leave school to 
enter the workforce, but rather that they continue their education 
as part of a broader research environment in the community. It is 
our goal and strategy to guarantee that the college graduates we 
hire meet our needs by being part of that education. With institu- 
tions with which we maintain this bilateral relationship, our suc- 
cess and satisfaction rate is higher than with institutions from 
which we simply just harvest the graduates. It is a formula that 
succeeds for us and one that we would recommend to others. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address the committee and wel- 
come your questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Bay follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John S. Bay, Vice President and Chief Scientist, 
Assured Information Security, Inc. 

Good morning Chairman Kline and Mr. Hanna. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to address the role of institutions of higher 
education in fostering joh creation and growth. I am currently the Vice President 
and Chief Scientist of Assured Information Security, Inc., or AIS, in Rome, New 
York. I have been in this position since December of 2009. Prior to joining AIS, I 
served for eight years as a senior executive with the Department of Defense, first 
with the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA), and more recently, 
as Chief Scientist of the Air Force Research Laboratory Information Directorate. 
Prior to government service, I was a Professor of Electrical and Computer Engineer- 
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ing at Virginia Tech, and an Engineering Fellow at the Raytheon Company. It is 
with these multiple perspectives that I offer my observations on the relationships 
between private employers, higher education, and job growth. 

AIS, Inc. is a small business founded in 2001 to conduct research and develop- 
ment on computer network security issues and methods, national infrastructure pro- 
tection, law enforcement technology support, and related areas of research. Over the 
past ten years, AIS, Inc. has expanded the scope of its R&D portfolio and has re- 
peatedly demonstrated success in the development of unique cyber capabilities, as 
well as the associated infrastructure that enables effective and controlled use of 
cyber capabilities to achieve national objectives. 

AIS, Inc. is currently headquartered at 245 Hill Road in the Griffiss Business and 
Technology Park (GBTP), and has operating locations in Chantilly, VA., Fairborn, 
OH, and Portland, OR. We have 110 employees, and are proud to have sustained 
annual growth rates of over 25% in each of the past two years. This year, we are 
in the process of filling 28 new positions for scientists and engineers in the Rome 
location alone, and we project similar growth in coming years, allowing us to grow 
into a new facility at Griffiss in November of this year. 

Our primary customers are the science and technology acquisition offices of the 
Department of Defense, the intelligence community, and both local and national law 
enforcement agencies. This government-focused high technology business requires 
that our staff be highly educated and cleared. Over 50% of our staff hold or are pur- 
suing Masters or Doctorate degrees in computer science, engineering, mathematics, 
or related fields, and 85% hold Top Secret security clearances. 

To maintain our growth, AIS, Inc. aggressively recruits new graduates at the 
bachelors, masters and PhD level with high academic grades, an inquisitive nature, 
and a predisposition to action. We first screen candidates for the necessary academic 
and professional credentials, then focus on finding within that group those individ- 
uals who exhibit a passion for the technology and a drive to make a difference. We 
work on cutting edge problems that may have no solution; we seek employees that 
can solve a problem that has never been solved before. 

We recruit all over the Northeast and Mid-Atlantic regions, but find that our 
highest success rate is with institutions in New York State. Our founder and Presi- 
dent, Charles Green, is a graduate of SUNY-IT, the institution hosting this field 
hearing today. Joining SUNY-IT among our most fertile recruiting grounds are 
Clarkson University and Binghamton University. 

To a great extent, the education of our employees is only beginning when they 
join the company. AIS, Inc. strongly encourages continuing graduate education, and 
pays 100% of the costs of our employees earning graduate degrees. We meiximize 
the value of this policy by forming enduring partnerships with the institutions from 
whom we recruit. With SUNY-IT, for example, three of the senior management of 
AIS Inc., including myself and Charles Green, serve on advisory boards for academic 
programs in cyber technology, computer science, and electrical and computer engi- 
neering, as well as for President Wolf Yeigh directly. AIS Inc. has worked together 
with President Yeigh and his faculty on joint proposals for educational programs 
and research laboratories that serve to simultaneously educate the SUNY-IT stu- 
dents on emerging technolo^ problems of national importance, as well as infuse our 
government-funded research programs with well-prepared faculty and graduates 
with practical experience. 

We have different but similarly-motivated collaborative arrangements with 
Clarkson University, Binghamton University, Utica College, Syracuse University, 
and Hamilton College, and we are negotiating more such agreements with Cornell 
University and more distant institutions such as the University of Maryland and 
Penn State University. At some of these institutions, our staff members serve as ad- 
junct faculty or formal advisors; at others the collaboration is less structured. In this 
manner, we seek to ensure that new graduates meet our workforce requirements by 
working with universities to ensure that graduates do not “leave” school to enter 
the workforce, but, rather, continue their educations as part of a broader research 
environment. It is our goal and strategy to guarantee that the college graduates we 
hire meet our needs by being part of that education. With institutions with which 
we maintain this bi-lateral relationship, our success and satisfaction rate is higher 
than with institutions from which we simply “harvest” graduates. It is a formula 
that succeeds for us and one that we would recommend to others. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address this committee and welcome your ques- 
tions. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank you 
all, witnesses. 
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We will take now a few questions and try to get some discussion 
going. I’ll ask a couple of questions, and Mr. Hanna will ask a cou- 
ple, and we will try to provide a little bit more of what we’ve heard 
today. 

It seems that all three of you are talking about improving the 
connection between the institution of higher education and the 
workforce. 

Dr. Bay, this is particularly talking about community colleges 
and people going back and getting perhaps retrained in some cases. 
And, Dr. Bay, you talked about the relationship that you have es- 
tablished with some adjunct faculty and you being a member of the 
advisory board. We have heard testimony like this before, as re- 
cently as yesterday when we were in Pennsylvania. 

I guess my question is how is this working; or more importantly, 
is there anything in the way of that process of connecting either 
the community or the employer with the colleges? That’s open to 
any of you. 

Mr. Bay. If I might. 

You’re correct in that this collaboration is a contact sport, but for 
the most part the relationships are made on an individual basis. 
These are faculty members that have come to know the individuals 
at the university or have met at an academic conference or a pro- 
fessional conference or meeting and have found some point of com- 
mon interest that they later pursued. 

There are relatively few programs that institutionalize that kind 
of collaboration. 

An anecdote. When I was leaving the teaching profession from 
Virginia Tech, my colleagues, when they found out I was going to 
work in private industry at Raytheon, they said well, that’s great, 
maybe you can get us in touch with those guys in industry; they 
never answer the phone, they never participate in advanced re- 
search technology, maybe you can get them to return our messages. 
When I arrived at Raytheon, my colleagues there said you’re the 
old college professor, maybe you can get the guys to answer the 
phone and communicate with us. So it was opening the lines of 
communication. It was in a great way, repeating the kinds of expe- 
riences that I had had at universities. 

Chairman Kline. And so were you able to open those lines of 
communication having crossed from one discipline to the other? 

Mr. Bay. Not entirely successfully, no. 

Chairman Kline. I didn’t mean to put you on the spot, but it 
does seem to me to be sort of obvious, that you need that connec- 
tion, and it also seems obvious to me that we have not had that 
connection for some time. We have turned our graduates that 
didn’t have a fit in the workplace, in some cases didn’t know what 
to expect, found out their degree may not be entirely applicable. 

I remember when I graduated many, many, many, many years 
ago, I had a degree in biology, with all apologies to those of you 
that have studied biology, I found it not to be very useful in the 
workforce, except I went in the Marine Corps for a three-year stint, 
and stayed there for 25 years, so it became a moot point. 

But I do see that we’re increasingly — back to you, Mr. Picente, 
Mr. Mathis, people that have gone into the workplace, found out 
that didn’t match very well, perhaps they have been laid off. I 
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think, Mr. Mathis, you reported that 10 percent of the workforce 
has come through the One-Stop system, it means they’re looking 
for something else. 

And so when they go, presumably to community college, again 
the question is beyond just the services the One-Stop provides, how 
are they being connected to potential employers in the area? 

Mr. Mathis. I think through the One-Stop system we serve the 
employers and we serve those that are looking for employment. I 
think one of the biggest problems we encounter is that employers 
need trained workers pretty much immediately, and through our 
system we’re part of the — Mohawk Valley Community College is 
part of the State University of New York. And in some cases, by 
the time we get programs approved, it can take months if not 
years, employers cannot wait that long. We have people who are 
ready to go to work. We have employers who want to hire. We need 
to have the abilities to create training programs and certificate pro- 
grams and degree programs for hiring immediately. 

And part of what happens so often is that employers will look 
elsewhere for workers if they can’t find them here. So we need to 
have ways to turn around our system and get them training and 
to employers fairly quickly. 

On my side of the fence in terms of dealing with workforce, we 
can tie up so often in the process, we spend so much time reporting 
and trying to monitor what we’re doing as opposed to going out and 
doing it. 

When people come into our One-Stop Centers they want to be 
served, then they want to get training, they want to get a job. And 
what we need to do is cut down some of the barriers that keep this 
from happening. 

Chairman Kline. Excuse me for interrupting. 

That’s my question, because you and Mr. Picente, both have 
talked about that. I think your quote was, Mr. Picente, your quote 
was neither easy nor quick. And you asked that somehow they 
need to ease the regulatory burdens. And I’m not sure if it’s the 
regulatory burdens in the process of developing programs in school 
or the regulatory burdens in the workplace or both. And so I’m try- 
ing to see, frankly, if there is something that we need to be doing 
in developing the Workforce Investment Act in cleaning that mess 
up. And it’s a mess, it’s 47 programs and nine agencies. It ought 
to be a lot simpler. 

Is there something specific that you can address that’s sort of 
getting in the way of this regulatory program? 

Mr. Picente. I think David hit on it in terms of the ultimate 
measuring tool that takes place in terms of where you have an em- 
ployer that needs people to work, that you’re not bogged down with 
all of the red tape and various requirements that lead in terms of 
those dislocated workers to get them into a particular program. It 
takes lots of time. And I think in restructuring and reorganizing 
the Workforce Investment Act, we look at ways in which the sys- 
tem can respond quicker, in terms of those areas of the workforce 
that needs to be done in terms of training. 

Mr. Hanna. Mr. Bay, do you believe that there is a lack of insti- 
tutional collaboration? And it seems as though there is long times 
between what Dave describes as people coming in and looking for 
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work in the lab, because those people who may have — the work is 
either nonexistent or there is so much friction and so much bu- 
reaucracy that they can’t match the two in the time period that 
saves the worker. 

Do you believe that there is enough going on in this community? 
I can tell you I’ve been traveling to the 24th District now for quite 
a while, and I can tell you that you are a unique company in terms 
of what you produce, but that there are dozens of companies in this 
district that have needs for new workers, and observing there are 
people educating those workers, and it seems from where I sit that 
there is something missing, that this is the collaboration between 
the educator and those people who are hiring, that’s kind of my 
general assumption. 

Do you agree with that? Do you see ways that we can improve 
it? What would you envision as a way to start a path towards bet- 
ter collaboration and our capacity to match people to jobs? 

Mr. Bay. Along those lines, one thing I might do is respond to 
a comment that Mr. Mathis made, and that’s what we need from 
the workforce perspective is not so much workers who are trained 
as much as they are educated. I think there are opportunities being 
realized for guiding and counseling under prepared members of the 
potential workforce for high technology careers, but that there is a 
mismatch. There is an attempt to train them for specific roles, 
when what we really need are — is more of a focus on higher edu- 
cation, because our problems are open-ended. We hire graduates 
who are solving problems that have never been solved before, and 
it’s very difficult to target that skill in a training program versus 
an education program. 

So it may be that degrees should not be prescribed. I’m not an 
advocate of identifying areas where, say, there is a shortage of civil 
engineers, for example, but rather advocate expiration of students 
in their deed program to pursue higher degrees in area of interest 
to them. And I believe they will make their own opportunity and 
the workforce will make — local industry will make opportunities for 
them as well. 

Mr. Hanna. So would you suggest that the main premise I’m lay- 
ing out, is there is a disconnect in education and what you want 
to provide for a job? What you’re suggesting to me is that a higher 
focus on what is commonly called scientific non-engineering and 
math (sic), that you would produce more generally in those subject 
matters and kind of turn them loose. 

Mr. Bay. We would much prefer to hire graduates who have 
brought interest and capabilities in science and technology than to 
hire somebody who was lab trained in a particular sub-area, yes. 

Mr. Hanna. So do you think that we’re making a mistake? Is 
that fair to paraphrase what you’re saying, we’re making a mistake 
by pushing people in and offering courses that are so, perhaps nar- 
row and focused, if I could perhaps paraphrase what you’re saying, 
and generally missing the target of keeping those people here and 
putting them to work for you? 

Mr. Bay. Programs vary in the degree to which they focus can- 
didates on specific job skills, but those that do target a specific po- 
sition, for example, do run the risk of missing that target when a 
position changes. If the needs of local industry are dynamic, then 
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we require flexibility and broader education rather than very nat- 
ural technical workforce education. 

Mr. Mathis. One of the programs we run in Oneida County Col- 
lege boards, it’s been around for 12 years and it’s funded by — Coun- 
ty Core, and it serves college juniors and seniors in college intern- 
ships, that program has been quite successful over the years, be- 
cause what we have done, what the county has done, is to cut out 
all potential barriers. 

What we do is look for employers who are willing to pick up 50 
percent of the $9 an hour wage, and after that the county does all 
the work, the employer interviews, they hire, they put youth into 
internships, like the one we’re talking about, this employer here or 
others. But it cuts out the red tape, and it lets you actually work 
in the field. That’s so important, because so much of what I’ve 
seen, both on the workforce side and on the education side, is that 
there are just too many barriers to stop us from doing that. 

And when the county created the College Core, they took out a 
lot of those barriers. That’s why the program has been so success- 
ful, but it puts the connection between the employer and the col- 
lege students. And for those needs that go back to what I talked 
about in my testimony about the program that we did in the Air- 
frame maintenance, it was connecting the employer to look at the 
skills required. Before that, curriculum was just developed on the 
basis of this is how we develop curriculum, you go into all of these 
different scenarios in terms of what’s required under fixing an air- 
plane. But it’s more than that, it’s about processing, it’s about 
thinking, it’s about working with the employer, what directly 
they’re looking for when that student steps out of school. And those 
connections are priceless. 

Mr. Hanna. We have Chairman Kline. We talked about bureauc- 
racy and unfunded mandates ad nauseam. This is an opportunity 
to explain about something specific if you would like. You hear 
about it generally every day. Do you have something that’s a par- 
ticular pet peeve that might originate in this committee that we 
can talk about? 

Mr. Mathis. All I can say, is we are constantly being monitored 
by the New York State Department of Labor. It seems like every- 
body seeks to review one program versus another, and in many 
ways it just gets in our way. And I think hopefully with the reau- 
thorization of the Workforce Investment Act it’s a lot easier if you 
consolidate to have one review, but when you’re constantly being 
reviewed for one program versus the other, sometimes it just gets 
to be overwhelming. 

So I’m definitely one that gets a little tired of always sitting, lis- 
tening to somebody coming in reviewing a program after all these 
years, and in many cases coming up with contradictory rec- 
ommendations from different areas. 

Mr. PiCENTE. Just my personal opinion. Part of it is to stop reau- 
thorizing the employer and have an investment in education and 
then move it towards that focus, and, you know, the focus of put- 
ting people to work rather than keeping them out. 

Mr. Hanna. Thank you. Dr. Picente. You have a relationship 
with Clarkson that apparently works well for you. 

Mr. Picente. Yes. 
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Mr. Hanna. Dr. Bay, can you give us a brief overview of what 
that looks like and how we might use it in other places? 

Mr. Bay. A specific example, I met a couple of professors, one in 
mathematics and one electrical engineering at Clarkson at — in fact, 
it was a meeting of high technology companies along the 190 cor- 
ridor, and that meeting was held in Rochester about a year ago. 

And casually we struck up conversation in the technology areas 
of common interest and we found that my company had hired grad- 
uates of Clarkson and, in fact, former graduate students of both of 
those faculty members. And so we set up a series of bilateral meet- 
ings in Potsdam, and at our company and we decided to pursue re- 
search grants with the National Science Foundation and some of 
the defense research organizations, as well as with the small busi- 
ness in the Oneida Research Program, the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and with those joint efforts, we were able to identify 
and monitor both upcoming undergraduate students and graduate 
students from Clarkson who have interests and abilities in areas 
that we think we could use in the future. 

And so we were able to conduct the joint research effort within 
part government funding and faculty where they train and educate 
the students that we are interested in working with in the future. 
And when the time comes that they’re ready to graduate, they’re 
certainly first in line, and we feel that we know them well enough, 
that they’re a very low risk potential hire for us. 

And this goes in cycles. Each year we have these meetings, iden- 
tify projects, similar interests and students that can help us, and 
we track them during their education. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. I’m going to pick this up in just a 
minute. We want to move to the next panel fairly soon. 

A couple of points that I’ve been listening to. One is. Dr. Bay, 
your company is very, very technical. Clearly, you’re looking for 
highly educated — you’re talking about people with bachelor’s de- 
grees and master’s degrees and doctorates and continuing edu- 
cation and working for a higher degree. 

And you need problem solving skills, you’re moving into an area 
where people don’t necessarily know the answers and so you’re 
looking for a little bit broader problem solving, I gather from your 
testimony. But some cases, some of the examples that Mr. Picente 
talked about and Mr. Mathis, were looking for much more specific 
skills. You’re looking at airplanes, preparing airplanes, airplane 
manufacturing parts, and something like that, employers some- 
times want somebody that comes in the door that has a particular 
skill set and they don’t have to spend time doing on-the-job train- 
ing. 

So I think the demands of the workplace can vary pretty dra- 
matically, depending upon the kind of work that we’re talking 
about. And the thing about this hearing and the work that this 
committee is — we’re interested in all of this. And so we look at leg- 
islation and ways we might address some of these problems. We 
have to remind folks that there are many, many different require- 
ments in the workplace and we need the abilities for education to 
meet those needs. And there are obviously different ways of getting 
about that. 
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Again, we’ve talked about the regulations that get in the way, 
and that’s clearly something that we need to address. The Work- 
force Investment Act has been — I’ve been listening to governors 
now for some time, and there is nobody that tells me that this is 
a well-organized, well-run efficient program, not one person. It just 
turns out that getting to it, even in Congress, is a little bit prob- 
lematic because when you have 47 programs and nine agencies 
you’ve got about nine committees in Congress that have jurisdiction 
so to speak, so we have a little work to do on our own part to try 
to sort that out so we can make it manageable for ourselves before 
we can make it manageable for you. 

I want you to know that we’re thinking about it, we’re working 
on it, we’ll be engaging in a bipartisan discussion as we try to fig- 
ure out how to crack that problem. 

So I want to thank you all very much for your testimony, for en- 
gaging in the conversation for the graduate work that you’re doing 
out there trying to solve these problems. 

And Congress congratulates you. Dr. Bay. Any company that’s 
growing at that rate is an example of what it’s about. So congratu- 
lations to you all. 

And with that, we will thank you and we will move to the next 
panel. 

It is my pleasure now to introduce our second distinguished 
panel. 

Dr. Wolf Yeigh is the current president of the State University 
of New York, Institute of Technology. Thank you very much for 
hosting. This is a position Dr. Yeigh has held since 2008. 

Prior to becoming president. Dr. Yeigh served as the Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs and Dean of the Faculty of Norwich Uni- 
versity in Northfield, Vermont and as Dean of St. Louis Univer- 
sity’s Park College of Engineering, Aviation and Technology. Dur- 
ing his impressive career. Dr. Yeigh was responsible for launching 
a number of new majors and establishing international cooperation 
programs in several institutions around the world. 

Dr. Ann Marie Murray is the third president of Herkimer County 
Community College, a position she has held since 2008 and has 
currently. 

Prior to joining HCCC, she served as Vice President for Academic 
Affairs and was responsible for the oversight of all academic pro- 
grams and academic functions of Broome Community College. 

Dr. Murray also held the positions of Dean of Business and Engi- 
neering and Industrial Technologies, Associate Dean of Academic 
Services, and Department Chair for Mathematics and Science and 
Engineering Science at Hudson Valley Community College. 

Dr. Judith Kirkpatrick was appointed Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs and Dean of the Eaculty at Utica College in August 
of 2004, and was named Provost in August 2009. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick came to Utica College from Texas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, where she served as Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences. She also served as Dean of the School of Science and Hu- 
manities at Texas Wesleyan, Associate Dean for the Humanities 
and Eine and Performing Arts, College of Arts and Sciences, at the 
University of Alabama, tenured faculty member in the Department 
of Romance Languages and Classics at the University of Alabama, 
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and Assistant director of the Center for International Studies in 
Madrid, Spain. 

Dr. Phil Williams was supposed to he with us, he is unable to 
join us today, and without objection his testimony will appear in 
the record. 

[The statement of Mr. Williams follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Phil Williams, President, Utica School of Commerce 

Chairman Kline and Congressman Hanna, thank you for allowing me this oppor- 
tunity to speak with you concerning the Utica School of Commerce and the innova- 
tive education we are offering students to meet this ever-changing workforce. 

My name is Phil Williams, President of the Utica School of Commerce, a two-year 
proprietary college, founded by my great-grandfather nearly 115 years ago. 

We, at use, are proud of our history and the accomplishments that we have 
made, but are equally proud to be a part of today’s workforce education, and are 
geared up for the future. USC is a member of the New York Association of Propri- 
etary Colleges (“APC”), which represents 27 degree-granting institutions on 41 cam- 
puses throughout New York State. The APC member colleges currently enroll more 
than 50,000 students in more than 350 educational programs leading to associate, 
bachelors, masters and doctoral degrees in traditional and emerging fields. 

APC represents one of the four sectors of higher education in New York; SUNY, 
CUNY, the independent colleges, and us. We, in New York, are fortunate to have 
a higher education system that is highly regulated by the Board of Regents through 
the New York State Education Department. 

Our programs at USC are designed to be practical in nature appealing to the ca- 
reer-orientated student. Not only do we have associate degree programs which can 
be completed in as few as eighteen months, but we have credit-bearing certificate 
programs, for quick retraining which can be completed in as few as seven months. 
We stress individualized attention with an average class size of ten students, and 
we serve Congressman Hanna’s district with campuses not only in Utica, but with 
branches in Canastota and Oneonta. Students may take classes during the day, the 
evening, or online. However, at USC, no program can be completed with more than 
50% of classes online, because we believe this blend promotes the greatest likelihood 
of success for students at the associates degree level or below. 

We are small with fewer than 500 students at our three campuses. We work with 
our students to ensure their success with the ultimate goal of placement or pro- 
motion. Our current placement rate, as measured from respondents, is 92% for the 
class of 2010. Quite good, considering the economy. Factoring in non respondents, 
our placement rate is 78%. Again, quite good when compared to other sectors. Ac- 
tual statistics are attached with this testimony. 

USC has always been a leader in the workforce development area. Today we are 
a part of a consortium of colleges providing cybersecurity training to residents of 
Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, Chenango, and Otsego counties through a federal grant 
administered by the local Workforce Investment Board. We changed our Medical Of- 
fice Assistant certificate program to specifically meet the requests of our local WIB, 
and are a part of a five-college consortium providing a variety of health care train- 
ing programs to 2,500 individuals through 2012. 

Working with local insurance companies and agencies in the area, we have devel- 
oped an approved Insurance Associate Certificate program, as well as a degree op- 
tion under the Business Administration program * * * Risk Management and 
Claim Services. Both of these programs resulted from discussions with the insur- 
ance industry on how to improve the quality of the local workforce. 

In response to the needs of local insurance agencies, our Division of Corporate and 
Workforce Development has created and received approval for 24 continuing edu- 
cation courses in Property and Casualty Insurance, as well as the Life Insurance 
markets. 

Likewise, through flexible scheduling, we have provided insurance licensing train- 
ing programs to a number of companies in central New York, including MetLife, 
Utica National Insurance Group and New York Central Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

In order to meet a strong local, state and national need for licensed Public Adjust- 
ers, USC, working in conjunction with several Public Adjuster firms, developed a 
40 hour, non-credit, NYS Insurance Department approved, pre-licensing training 
program. 
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Working with a major manufacturer of fiber optic supplies, materials and equip- 
ment, use staff developed an “employee directed” evaluation system. This is now 
being used by over 200 employees each year. 

In cooperation with the Cooperstown Chamber of Commerce, USC has developed 
a five part, leadership and management training program, offered bi-monthly in 
Cooperstown. 

Yes, USC is an active an vibrant part of the workforce community, providing ex- 
cellent coursework in a variety of venues. 

As an employer, although we do not like our employees to leave, we are proud 
to be a fine training ground for successful advancement. Our current Executive Vice 
President of Academic Affairs took, what I call an eight year leave of absence, to 
become Vice President of Academic Affairs at North Country Community College. 
The current Vice President of Academics at Schenectady Community College came 
from USC, as does HCCC’s Chief Fiscal Officer. MVCC and HCCC have also bene- 
fited from USC. Likewise, we have many employees from other colleges. 

Again, thank you for holding this hearing and I look forward to answering any 
questions you may have. 


Chairman Kline. A reminder to the new panel. We have a little 
box there that has lights, green, yellow, and red, Daniela will con- 
trol it from here. When it gets to red, please look to try to wrap 
up your testimony. Your entire testimony will be entered into the 
record. 

Dr. Yeigh. 

STATEMENT OF BJONG WOLF YEIGH, PRESIDENT, STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Yeigh. Thank you. Chairman Kline, Representative Hanna, 
and distinguished guests. Welcome to SUNY IT. 

Representative Hanna, thank you for bringing the Chairman and 
this hearing to the Mohawk Valley, to our campus. And thank you 
for this opportunity to share with you thoughts on higher edu- 
cation’s role in job growth and economic development. 

Like the nation, our region is at a crossroads. More so than many 
other parts of the county, this part of New York State is in transi- 
tion, as our rich history gives way to a bright future. New York’s 
economic stature has been an example for the nation and the 
world, but it is increasingly clear that we must maintain a shared 
commitment to ensure that this generation, and future generations 
of New Yorkers, continue to build success. 

Education is key, from the K through 12 foundation laid down 
by our school districts to higher education and beyond. Our commu- 
nity college partners, and SUNY IT, as a unique representative of 
the State University system, have and will continue to give stu- 
dents the preparation they need to launch successful 21st century 
careers. In a global economy, opportunities for success are abun- 
dant, and those who pursue life-long education and training will 
thrive. 

Our role as a regional workforce development engine holds great 
promise, especially in light of our nanotechnology partnership with 
U. Albany’s College of Nano-scale Science Engineering, and the 
continuing development of the Marcy Nano-Center at SUNY IT. 
Thanks to the support of our elected officials, SUNY IT is making 
significant investments in infrastructure and expanding its eco- 
nomic offerings, with new programs in engineering, computer secu- 
rity, biology, and human services, as we look to meet the needs of 
current and future students. 
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With both broad preparation in the liberal arts and specific tech- 
nical competencies, our students are well-prepared to succeed in an 
increasing array of careers. 

At SUNY IT, we’re committed to providing affordable, quality, 
undergraduate and graduate education, and because of our unique 
history, we have always stressed the importance of applied learn- 
ing and its connection to students’ careers success. Last week, we 
brought together dozens of potential employers with students pre- 
paring to graduate, our career services office and many of our fac- 
ulty maintain connections with business and industry that help our 
graduates find jobs and launch successful careers. 

To ensure that we — that what our students learn is relevant to 
workforce and industry needs, many of our academic programs reg- 
ularly seek professional expertise through advisory boards to keep 
their curriculum relevant. 

Throughout our history, many of our graduates have found em- 
ployment and professional advancement in our region. But in other 
cases, graduates in certain programs moved elsewhere, and stu- 
dents who came to us from outside the Mohawk Valley also left the 
area after graduating. Through our nanotechnology partnership, 
SUNY IT will be a catalyst, contributing to a more robust regional 
economy with greater opportunities for all. This model has worked 
in Albany, and we know it will be successful here as well. 

Affordable access to higher education is essential to workforce de- 
velopment, and ultimately to America’s international competitive 
advantage. And maintaining affordability is critical to our students. 
More than 80 percent of SUNY IT students depend on some form 
of financial aid, and the federal role in keeping a college education 
affordable cannot be overstated. We’re seeing more and more stu- 
dents with significant financial need. Since the economic downturn, 
our financial aid counselors encounter students from families in 
which a parent has lost a job, sometimes both parents have been 
laid off. Two years ago more than one third of our undergraduate 
students received Pell Grants, last year that figure increased to al- 
most 40 percent. 

Clearly, our students’ need for Pell and other forms of financial 
aid is increasing. Any reduction in Pell Grant awards would be a 
blow to lower- and middle-income families, and would certainly 
keep some from beginning or continuing their college education at 
SUNY IT and at our higher education institutions. 

Thanks to the generosity of our alumni, we continue to build our 
endowment so that we can offer additional support to those stu- 
dents who need it, but because we are a relatively young institu- 
tion, founded in 1966, we are, in fact, a public college of modest 
means. So our students have and continue to rely heavily on fed- 
eral and state aid. 

We are proud to be this region’s public college, and public higher 
education is a critical component of workforce preparation, but col- 
leges cannot do workforce development if people cannot afford to go 
to college. I ask that you and your colleagues in Washington con- 
tinue to support a federal role in support for higher education. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Yeigh follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Bjong Wolf Yeigh, Ph.D., F. ASME, President, 
State University of New York, Institute of Teehnology at Utica/Rome 

Chairman Kline, Congressman Hanna and other members of the committee, and 
distinguished guests: Welcome to SUNYIT. Congressman Hanna, thank you for 
bringing the Chairman and this hearing to the Mohawk Valley and to our campus. 
And thank you for this opportunity to share with you some thoughts on higher edu- 
cation’s role in job growth and economic development. 

Like the nation, our region is at a crossroads. More so than many other parts of 
the country, this part of New York State is in transition, as our rich history gives 
way to a bright future. New York’s economic stature has been an example for the 
nation and the world, but it is increasingly clear that we must maintain a shared 
commitment to ensure that this generation, and future generations of New Yorkers, 
continues to build success. 

Education is key, from the K-12 foundation laid down by our school districts to 
higher education and beyond. Our community college partners, and SUNYIT, as a 
unique representative of the State University System, have and will continue to give 
students the preparation they need to launch successful 21st century careers. In a 
global economy, opportunities for success are abundant — and those who pursue life- 
long education and training will thrive. 

Our role as a regional workforce development engine holds great promise, espe- 
cially in light of our nanotechnology partnership with UAlbany’s College of 
Nanoscale Science and Engineering, and the continuing development of the Marcy 
NanoCenter at SUNYIT. Thanks to the support of our elected officials, SUNYIT is 
making significant investments in infrastructure and expanding its academic offer- 
ings — with new programs in engineering, computer security, biology, and human 
services — as we look to meet the needs of current and future students. With both 
broad preparation in the liberal arts and specific technical competencies, our stu- 
dents are well-prepared to succeed in an increasing array of careers. 

At SUNYIT, we are committed to providing affordable, quality undergraduate and 
graduate education, and because of our unique history, we have always stressed the 
importance of applied learning and its connection to students’ career success. Last 
week, we brought together dozens of potential employers with students preparing 
to graduate — our career services office and many of our faculty maintain connections 
with business and industry that help our graduates find jobs and launch successful 
careers. To ensure that what our students learn is relevant to workforce and indus- 
try needs, many of our academic programs regularly seek professional expertise 
through advisory boards to keep their curriculum relevant. 

Throughout our history, many of our graduates have found employment and pro- 
fessional advancement in our region. But in other cases, graduates in certain pro- 
grams moved elsewhere — and students who came to us from outside the Mohawk 
Valley also left the area after graduating. Through our nanotechnology partnership, 
SUNYIT will be a catalyst — contributing to a more robust regional economy with 
greater opportunities for all. This model has worked in Albany — and we know it will 
be successful here as well. 

Affordable access to higher education is essential to workforce development and, 
ultimately, to America’s international competitive advantage. And maintaining af- 
fordability is critical to our students. More than 80 percent of SUNYIT students de- 
pend on some form of financial aid, and the Federal role in keeping a college edu- 
cation affordable cannot be overstated. 

We are seeing more and more students with significant financial need. Since the 
economic downturn, our financial aid counselors encounter students from families 
in which a parent has lost a job — sometimes both parents have been laid off. Two 
years ago, more than one-third of our undergraduate students received Pell Grants. 
Last year, that figure increased to almost 40 percent. 

Clearly, our students’ need for Pell and other forms of financial aid is increasing. 
Any reduction in Pell Grant awards would be a blow to lower and middle income 
families, and would certainly keep some from beginning or continuing their college 
education at SUNYIT. Thanks to the generosity of our alumni, we continue to build 
our endowment so that we can offer additional support to those students who need 
it — but because we are a relatively young institution, founded in 1966, we are in 
fact a public college of modest means. So our students have and will continue to 
rely heavily on Federal and state aid. 

We are proud to be this region’s public college — and public higher education is a 
critical component of workforce preparation, but colleges cannot do workforce devel- 
opment if people can’t afford to go to college. I ask that you and your colleagues 
in Washin^on continue to support a strong Federal role in support for higher edu- 
cation. Thank you. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you, Dr. Yeigh. 

Dr. Murray. 

STATEMENT OF ANN MARIE MURRAY, PRESIDENT, 
HERKIMER COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Ms. Murray. Thank you for having me here. It’s truly an honor 
for me and our college to participate in this hearing. 

To do so I want to talk to you a little hit about our college. Tell 
you how we keep our graduates here in the area. What partner- 
ships we have made with local businesses and our other institu- 
tions of higher learning. Tell you a little bit about future programs 
and how we connect to the community. 

Herkimer County Community College is a unit of the State Uni- 
versity of New York system. We are accredited by the Middle 
States Commission of Higher Education. Our goal is to transform 
lives. Our institutional learning includes skills for our students as 
excellent communication, critical thinking, and an appreciation for 
the arts. 

We have a unique community college in that only 30 percent of 
our students come from Herkimer County, 70 percent of our stu- 
dents come from not only outside the county but outside the United 
States, 3 percent of our students come from over 26 different coun- 
tries. 

We offer more than 40 certificate and degree programs but we 
have a very strong on-line program, and over 100 of our courses 
and 19 of our degrees and four of our certificate degree programs 
are available totally on-line. 

We do excel in athletics, we are very proud of that. But more im- 
portantly we have 28 national academic team of the year awards, 
which means that our opportunities are not only good in the fields 
but they’re good in the classroom. 

A recent economic impact study said that our college contributes 
$74.9 million each year to the economy of Herkimer County or 
roughly about 6.3 percent of the county economy. 

Our job is to keep our graduates in this area. We do this by pro- 
viding local business internship experiences for our vocational ma- 
jors. We also have part-time job fairs and career fairs that provide 
opportunities for the businesses to come in and meet directly with 
our students. 

Our students are trained in presentations and workforce on how 
to apply for jobs and interview skills. We work collaboratively with 
the local colleges to allow employers to recruit students so that we 
can improve success for all of the campuses in our region. 

Our emphasis is partners in businesses. We do this by maintain- 
ing those productive partnerships. These partnerships are critical 
parts of that activity in that they connect to our academic program- 
ming by advisory coucils. Our business partners work with us to 
make sure that our economic programs maintain our current and 
industry standards. We know that connecting with partners in- 
volves person-to-person contact and we have an employer relations 
specialist on our staff who determines what skill sets are needed 
for our applicants. 
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Additionally, we have a part-time program at the Regional Work- 
ing Solutions Office who assists area job seekers interested in im- 
proving their professional qualifications or learning new careers. 

We work with our regional partners in funding support for re- 
gional training needs through grants. Right now we are involved 
in grants that involve cybersecurity, green technology, alternative 
energy, heath care, and manufacturing. 

Our current programs help meets the needs of our clients. We 
are looking at future programs that will include agra-business, al- 
ternative energies, quality assurance for manufacturing in the 
health field, and health information technology. 

We provide a full range of non-credit professional development 
training for our workers in collaboration with BOCES as we move 
to meet the needs of community members. 

We provide a variety of businesses and non-profit organizations, 
trainings, meetings, workshops, press conferences, and special 
events through the use of our facilities. Our facilities are also avail- 
able for community forums such as our recent agricultural summit 
and an upcoming forum on the regional site for development of a 
nanotechnology center. 

We host an executive breakfast which involves business leaders 
and key speakers. In May we’re featuring SUNY Chancellor Dr. 
Nancy Zimpher. 

Our college is positioned to enter the next five years with its 
strategic plan mapping our future. 

If you need to learn more about this, our website is open and we 
welcome you to visit it to learn more about our strategic plan. 
Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Murray follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ann Marie Murray, President, 

Herkimer County Community College 

Background on Herkimer County Community College: Founded in 1966, Herkimer 
County Community College (HCCC) is a unit of the State University of New York 
system. The College is accredited by the Middle States Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, which recently reaffirmed the College’s accreditation for an additional 10 
year period. We are a residential campus with housing for up to 629 students. Ac- 
cording to the Integrated Post-Secondary Educational Data System (IPEDS), enroll- 
ment at HCCC in the fall 2010 semester was 3,774 students. Students come to us 
from throughout New York State and the rest of the nation, as well as from 29 other 
countries around the world. 

HCCC offers more than 40 degree and certificate programs, including a strong on- 
line offering of over 100 courses, 19 degree and four certificate programs. Key pro- 
grams at HCCC include: Criminal Justice, RadioATelevision Broadcasting and Phys- 
ical Therapy Assistant. Newer programs include Music Industry, Digital 
Filmmaking and Gender Studies. 

HCCC excels in athletics and has earned its reputation as the “home of the cham- 
pions,” as is reflected by our 32 national championships, 83 regional championships, 
and 119 conference championships. With 28 national academic team of the year 
awards, we are also extremely proud of the success of our student athletes in the 
classroom. Our athletic department also has an outstanding record of community 
service projects, including the highly successful “Adopt a School Program.” 

HCCC maintains vital partnerships with businesses and organizations in the com- 
munity in order to fulfill its mission of “providing high quality, accessible edu- 
cational opportunities and services in response to the needs of the local and regional 
communities.” Collaborative initiatives include joint grant proposals for providing 
needed programming in the community and cooperative program implementation 
through shared resources. 

A recent economic impact study completed by Economic Modeling Specialists, Inc. 
(EMSI) of Moscow, Idaho demonstrated that “the total economic impact attributable 
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to Herkimer County Community College amounts to $74.9 million each year or 
roughly 6.3% of the entire county economy.” 

Initiatives to help current students and graduates find emplo 3 Tnent in the local 
area: 

HCCC Career Services helps prepare students to enter the workforce in a variety 
of ways including: 

• paid internship experiences on campus for vocational majors that allow them 
to obtain practical experience in their fields; 

• no-charge access to Optimal Resume, an on-line resume builder, and to the Col- 
lege Central Network, an on-line resource that allows students to research employ- 
ment and internship opportunities locally and nationally; 

• an annual Part-Time Job Fair and a Career Fair that provide opportunities for 
regional businesses to meet directly with students to discuss employment opportuni- 
ties; 

• individual sessions with the Career Counselor or Employer Relations Specialist 
to obtain guidance with job searches; and 

• presentations and workshops to help students gain strength in such profes- 
sional areas as cover letter and resume development, networking and interview 
skills, as well as in soft skill sets such as conflict resolution and business etiquette. 

HCCC Career Services is also a founding member of the Central New York Re- 
cruiting Consortium, which was formed by local colleges (HCCC, MVCC, SUNY IT 
and Utica College) to allow employers to recruit students with improved access to 
all four campuses. 

These initiatives are capped by a Graduate Follow-up Study to track our grad- 
uates’ progress after they complete their studies at HCCC and to obtain data that 
will inform how we develop our programs and services in the future. 

Partnerships with local businesses, workforce development offices, and/or other in- 
stitutions of higher education: 

HCCC maintains productive partnerships with regional businesses. We maintain 
active advisory committees for connecting academic programming to the business 
community, and our grant-funded Employer Relations Specialist meets with re- 
gional businesses regularly to determine staffing needs and skills sets they are look- 
ing for in applicants. Additionally, a part-time Program Specialist at the regional 
Working Solutions office assists area job seekers interested in improving their pro- 
fessional qualifications or learning new careers. 

The College partners with regional organizations by maintaining seats on boards 
including: Mohawk Valley EDGE, United Way of the Valley and Greater Utica Area 
and the Genesis Group. The College also maintains membership in the County 
Chamber of Commerce and has a seat on the board. 

HCCC works with regional partners in higher education to bring in grant funding 
in support of regional training needs. Examples include such fields as cybersecurity, 
green technology and alternative energy, healthcare and manufacturing. 

Current or future programs that the institution has developed to address the 
needs of the local community: 

HCCC provides a comprehensive offering of credit-bearing degree and certificate 
programs that prepare students for careers in regional industries and helps fill the 
workforce needs of area employers. Examples of such programs not mentioned pre- 
viously include a broad range of business programs. Computer Network Technician 
and Support Specialist programs. Travel and Tourism, Human Services, Emergency 
Medical Technician — Paramedic, Medical Coding/Transcriptionist and Teaching As- 
sistant certificates. 

HCCC’s Community Education Office provides a full range of non-credit profes- 
sional development training opportunities and collaborates with Herkimer BOCES 
on delivery of programming to best meet the needs of community members. 

The College provides a variety of venues for local businesses and non-profit orga- 
nizations for trainings, meetings, workshops, press conferences, and special events. 
The Hummel Corporate Education and Training Center features meeting/conference 
rooms with internet access and full AV capabilities, as well as a 150-seat amphi- 
theater and a computer lab. The Robert McLaughlin College Center provides ample 
lobby space for job fairs and other events, as well as a 350-seat theater. These facili- 
ties are also available for community forums, such as a recent agricultural summit 
organized by several county legislators or an upcoming forum on a regional site for 
development of a Nanotech Center. 

The College hosts a series of “Executive Breakfast” presentations featuring speak- 
ers on topics of importance to the local and regional business community. The series 
provides opportunities for regional business, government, non-profit and educational 
leaders to come together to explore current issues. In May, HCCC will host an Exec- 
utive Breakfast featuring SUNY Chancellor Dr. Nancy Zimpher as guest speaker. 
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Dr. Zimpher will speak on economic development in New York State and the role 
of SUNY in that process. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH KIRKPATRICK, PROVOST, 

UTICA COLLEGE 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Chairman Kline and Representative Hanna, 
it’s my great honor to testify on hehalf of the trustees, faculty, ad- 
ministration, staff, and students at Utica College. 

Utica College was founded by Syracuse University in 1946 to 
help meet the needs of returning veterans. From its humble begin- 
nings in makeshift buildings on Oneida Square, Utica College has 
grown to be a substantial, independent educational institution with 
a mission that focuses on career preparation. Our commitment to 
combining liberal and professional studies ensures that students 
have the knowledge and skills they will need to succeed in a rap- 
idly changing work environment. 

One of the most important ways that we do this is to require in- 
ternships and other field experiences in most of our professional 
majors, including education, physical therapy, criminal justice, 
nursing, occupational therapy, journalism, public relations and con- 
struction management. These opportunities are developed through 
faculty or career center relationships with appropriate sites. 

In addition to hosting a career fair for all students, our career 
center actively works with local companies and organizations to 
help them create an internship program if they do not yet have one 
and has developed a unique extended job shadow program for our 
students to introduce them to all aspects of a particular profession. 
Hands on experience has benefited students in a number of ways; 
on-the-job training, a chance to provide theories learned in the 
classroom to the actual situation, opportunities to be mentored by 
experienced professionals, and perhaps most importantly, the 
chance to network with prospective employers. Hundreds of U.C. 
graduates started with their current employers through intern- 
ships, co-ops, practica, and other applied course work. 

The college also benefits from industry-supported advisory 
groups that ensure that our signature programs remain not only 
relevant, but also innovative and forward looking. 

Advisory group members keep faculty up to date on industry 
trends and help them develop a curriculum that better prepares 
students for the profession. Members often collaborate directly or 
indirectly with faculty and research. Students benefit from the re- 
lationship with our advisory boards through mentoring and net- 
working opportunities, as well as internships, and, at times, schol- 
arship support. 

It’s difficult to capture in five minutes all that Utica College of- 
fers in job creation and economic growth, but I would be remiss if 
I did not highlight U.C.’s fastest growing signature program, cyber- 
security. 

Concerns about the security of computer networks are escalating 
in both the public and private sectors. Our nation’s critical infra- 
structures, including financial, oil and gas, water treatment, nu- 
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clear reactors, and air traffic control, are at risk and need to be se- 
cured. Each of these systems is run by computers and software in 
complex networks that need to be both reliable and secure. A suc- 
cessful attack on any of these systems by an adversary could have 
devastating effects on the U.S., its economy and way of life. 

The U.S. Government has appointed a White House cybersecu- 
rity coordinator specifically to address issues of electronic terrorism 
and espionage. Corporations and other private sector agencies and 
organizations are adding departments and employees to help an- 
ticipate and fight cybercrime, which can cost them millions of dol- 
lars per day. 

The field has seen a heightened demand for information tech- 
nology specialists and computer and information research sci- 
entists, who can create methods of monitoring networks and de- 
vices, as well as to integrate those applications into older systems. 

Each time we hear about breaches in national defense, municipal 
infrastructures, or financial systems, it becomes clearer how critical 
it is to provide training in detecting and preventing cybercrime. 
Our programs in cybersecurity and information assurance and cy- 
bersecurity, intelligence and forensics, economic crime manage- 
ment, fraud management, and the certificate in financial crimes in- 
vestigations provide undergraduates, graduates, and in-the-field 
professionals with a unique and state-of-the-art education in one of 
our nation’s most rapidly growing and critical technologies. 

Utica College graduates are in high demand in law enforcement, 
government agencies, banking, finance, and homeland security. 
Local companies that have hired U.C. graduates or interns include 
ITT, AIS, NYSTEC, KPMG, Northrup Grumman, Bank of New 
York, Rollins, Inc., Booz Allen, and The Air Force Research Lab. 

Our commitment to cybersecurity serves to underscore Utica Col- 
lege’s ongoing relationship with the entire business community. We 
work closely with leaders in health care, education, law enforce- 
ment, government, journalism, public relations, not-for-profits, and 
other sectors that employ thousands of Utica College alumni. Our 
conversations focus on ensuring that U.C.’s academic programs ad- 
dress worker shortages and anticipate emerging employment 
trends. Our common goal is to educate well-prepared individuals 
who can compete and contribute anywhere in the world, but espe- 
cially those that will want to remain in the Mohawk Valley when 
they graduate. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Kirkpatrick follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Judith Kirkpatrick, Provost, Utica College 

Chairman Kline and Congressman Hanna, it is my great honor to provide testi- 
mony on hehalf of the trustees, faculty, administration, staff, and students of Utica 
College. 

Utica College was founded by Syracuse University in 1946 to help meet the needs 
of returning veterans. From its humble beginnings in makeshift buildings on Oneida 
Square, Utica College has grown to be a robust, independent educational institution 
with a mission that focuses on career preparation. Our commitment to combining 
liberal and professional studies ensures that students have the knowledge and skills 
they will need to succeed in a rapidly changing work environment. 

One way we accomplish this is by requiring internships and other field experi- 
ences in most of our professional majors, including education, physical therapy, 
criminal justice, nursing, occupational therapy, journalism, public relations, and 
construction management. These opportunities are developed through faculty or Ca- 
reer Center relationships with appropriate sites. In addition to hosting a Career 
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Fair for all students, our Career Center actively works with local companies and or- 
ganizations to help them create an internship program if they do not yet have one 
and has developed a unique extended job shadow program for our students to intro- 
duce them to all aspects of a particular profession. Hands-on experience benefits 
students in a number of ways: on-the-job training; a chance to apply theories 
learned in the classroom to the real world; opportunities to be mentored by experi- 
enced professionals; and, perhaps most importantly, the chance to network with pro- 
spective employers. Hundreds of UC graduates started with their current employers 
through internships, co-ops, practica, and other applied coursework. 

The College also benefits from industry-supported advisory groups that ensure 
that our signature programs remain not only relevant, but also innovative and for- 
ward-looking. Advisory group members keep faculty up to date on industry trends 
and help them develop a curriculum that better prepares students for the profes- 
sion. Members often collaborate directly or indirectly with faculty in research. Stu- 
dents benefit from the relationship with our Advisory Boards through mentoring 
and networking opportunities, as well as internships and, at times, scholarship sup- 
port. 

It is difficult to capture in five minutes all that Utica College offers in job creation 
and economic growth, but I would be remiss if I did not highlight one of UC’s fast- 
est-growing signature programs, cybersecurity. 

Concerns about the security of computer networks are escalating in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors. Our nation’s critical infrastructures (including financial, oil 
and gas, water treatment, nuclear reactors, and air traffic control) are at risk and 
need to be secured. Each of these systems is run by computers and software in com- 
plex networks that need to be both reliable and secure. A successful attack on any 
of these systems by an adversary could have devastating effects on the U.S., its 
economy, and way of life. 

The U.S. Government has appointed a White House Cybersecurity Coordinator 
specifically to address issues of electronic terrorism and espionage. Corporations and 
other private sector agencies and organizations are adding departments and employ- 
ees to help anticipate and fight cyber crime, which can cost them millions of dollars 
per day. 

The field is seeing heightened demand for information technology specialists and 
computer and information research scientists who can create methods of monitoring 
and defending networks and devices and integrate those applications into older sys- 
tems. 

Each time we hear about breaches in national defense, municipal infrastructures, 
or financial systems, it becomes clearer how critical it is to provide training in de- 
tecting and preventing cybercrime. Our programs in Cybersecurity and Information 
Assurance, Cybersecurity-Intelligence and Forensics, Economic Crime Management, 
Fraud Management, and the certificate in Financial Crimes Investigations provide 
undergraduates, graduates, and in-the-field professionals with a unique and state- 
of-the-art education in one of our nation’s most rapidly growing and critical tech- 
nologies. 

Utica College graduates are in high demand in law enforcement, government 
agencies, banking, finance, and homeland security. Local companies that have hired 
UC graduates or interns include: 

ITT 

AIS 

NYSTEC 

KPMG 

Northrop Grumman 
Bank of New York Mellon 
Rollins, Inc. 

Booz Allen; and 

The Air Force Research Lab 

Our commitment to Cybersecurity serves to underscore Utica College’s ongoing re- 
lationship with the entire business community. We work closely with leaders in 
health care, education, law enforcement, government, journalism, public relations, 
not-for-profits, and other sectors that employ thousands of Utica College alumni. 
Our conversations focus on ensuring that UC’s academic programs address worker 
shortages and anticipate emerging employment trends. Our common goal is to edu- 
cate well-prepared individuals who can compete and contribute anywhere in the 
world, but especially those who will want to remain in the Mohawk Valley when 
they graduate. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you very much, Dr. Kirkpatrick, and all 
the panelists. 

A couple points. We will move into a discussion now, as you saw 
from the previous panel. I’ve got a couple questions, and I’ll try to 
limit my speechmaking and have more questions, and Mr. Hanna 
will have some questions. 

I wanted to start with Dr. Yeigh, because I think you said that 
we need to keep college affordable and you were asking for some 
federal help, and the overhead plea from colleges and universities 
is that we need to fund Pell Grants. 

Pell Grants have had pretty strong bipartisan support for years 
and years. You probably know by now that we have increased Pell 
grant expenses over threefold in just of the last four or five years, 
and we are, frankly, on an unsustainable path right now, where 
we’re borrowing 42 cents on every dollar that we spend. 

So unfortunately, the federal government, like the government of 
New York and like your own university, we’re going to be in a posi- 
tion of making tradeoffs and we would like to keep the Pell pro- 
gram sustainable for the future. I’m afraid that the course it’s on 
right now is a little bit overpromised. I think you can have some 
confidence that the Pell program will be there, not so much con- 
fidence that it’s going to keep going like it has been going. 

And I would hope that SUNY IT, and the other colleges and uni- 
versities around the country, are looking to ways to lower the costs 
of fees and tuition. And I know you’ve probably read it, that the 
cost of college tuition and fees is growing considerably faster than 
the cost of living across it is country, and we can’t continue to 
chase that every increasing tuition and fees cost with more and 
more federal dollars that we don’t have. 

So I know that leadership like this, you’re looking at this and 
probably doing something like freezing salaries and reducing the 
size of the staff and looking for ways to cut your own costs so that 
we can see colleges and universities lowering the cost of tuition and 
fees, which would, indeed, help make it more affordable. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick, I am so glad that you are in the cybersecurity 
business. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. So are we. 

Chairman Kline. The others are thinking here now that — and 
also at some point everybody else is thinking that they ought to be 
in there, and this becoming a terrifying prospect. 

I was in Estonia a couple years ago, and you know and the focus 
here is that that they suffered a cyber attack. And the entire coun- 
try is entirely dependent upon, to broadly put it, the internet. No- 
body in the entire country writes a check, that doesn’t exist. There 
is no paper. And so such an attack was pretty devastating. 

And when you think about how vulnerable we are as a nation, 
we have stood up in a cyber command (sic) in the Department of 
Defense too — so we are glad that you’re turning out the students 
with the education and skills to address that need. 

In general, this will be a question for all of you. Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
you spent some time talking about ways that you help students get 
employment when they graduate, you have — I think you have in- 
ternships and co-ops and so forth. By the way, I mean, two-thirds 
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of your students don’t come from the county, pretty amazing, plus 
international students and you have on-line education. 

What about that, if I could ask both of you, in either order, sort 
of what you’re doing in your college or university to help plug those 
graduates into employment, if you keep in mind the conversation 
we had with the previous panel. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. We have a program, and as Dr. Bay of the pre- 
vious panel mentioned, having those interns, and the linkages be- 
tween the employer or the company and the academic institution 
is critical. As Dr. Bay mentioned, the company that he’s with. As- 
sured Information Security, has hired alum back in 2001, and since 
then, when it was a two person organization to now 100-and-some- 
odd and still growing at a rate of 25-some-odd percent, we have 
placed our graduates into that organization as interns and then 
they, in turn, become employees after their security clearance goes 
through well, and currently we are building research based pro- 
gram between AIS and SUNY IT. 

Chairman Kline. Can I interrupt for a minute? Those interns 
would be typically a senior moving towards graduation. 

Mr. Yeigh. Or graduate students. We currently have under- 
graduate and graduate information security/information assurance 
program here at SUNY IT, which is founded on really if you want 
to call it hard sciences of computer science. So rather than looking 
at the macro factors, we’re really going down to nuts and bolts or 
bits and bytes in a cyber world. 

So working with these companies and also there are companies 
that we’re working closely with in the Syracuse area, our attitude 
has been rather than just creating a career fair where you make 
the matchmaking done no those settings but rather have their 
graduate or undergraduate education experience be directly tied to 
what they’re studying. I agree, barring some of the conversation 
that Dr. Bay started in the last panel, training versus education. 
I think that education where we educate our students to be critical 
thinkers, problem-solvers, really have those skill sets and the tool- 
box necessary to make them successful. I think that’s how we are 
going to go about connecting industry and actually bringing that 
relevance of the field, and the field is always going to change and 
will continue to evolve or revolutionize, innovate, all those right 
words, but we want to bring that relevance into the classroom, and 
that’s how we’re going about making those linkages, through in- 
ternships and practical experience into the classroom. 

Chairman Kline. Continuing? 

Mr. Yeigh. Yes. We have spoken to some of our tri-partners and 
they talk about these entry-level positions, but the skills they talk 
about are life skills, get to work, get along, come back the next day. 
That doesn’t — that requires living skills that we really work on 
with our students. And the majority of these jobs are held by stu- 
dents who some don’t even have a two-year degree, and we know 
that the greatest growth is going to be in needing students with 
two-year degrees, so we bring them in and we teach them those 
skills; we teach them how to value showing up, we teach them how 
to learn critical thinking, how to compare things, how to write, how 
to communicate. 
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Those basic human skills are critically important for this nation. 
And I would say that numbers that are in that area, that need that 
kind of training are great. 

One of our greatest successes is that we take them from coming 
in at that level and bring them to a level where we are one of the 
largest transfers to SUNY IT. Our cybersecurity program began 
five years ago with a collaboration between Utica College, it has 
now grown fivefold, and we are looking to serving that industry. 

So we take them for where they don’t think they can go to where 
they can go so that they can transfer to these institutions. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. I’ll pick this up again 
in a minute. 

Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Hanna. I’m serious, how do you feel about K through 12, es- 
pecially with what you just said to us. 

Mr. Yeigh. We do a great amount of developmental work, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and that is work that should be com- 
pleted before they begin college, and yet over 60 percent of our stu- 
dents are involved in a developmental course. 

I have concerns at many levels. From an educational level, I feel 
that we really need to work with the curriculum so that it’s seam- 
less and so that our K through 12 partners, we develop programs 
that allow students to move through the curriculum from an edu- 
cational standpoint. 

As a taxpayer, I worry about duplication, you know, we are fund- 
ed by the state, we are also funded by our local community as our 
K through 12 partners so we want to really maximize the use of 
that funding. 

The plan K through 12. I think we are — If you look at our com- 
petitors in Asia, in Europe, our standards have fallen, and that’s 
a great concern. We are trying to catch up at the higher education 
level, but often times that is way too late. 

We don’t make science and technology as fun as say M.T.V. vid- 
eos or other popular culture or other things that the students are 
interested in, but I think there is some grass roots efforts that’s 
taking place throughout the United States. If you haven’t seen 
First Label League or Best Robotics competition, in fact, SUNY IT 
is home to the — this region’s First Label League, and we will be 
sending our winner to the national — international First Label 
League, F.L.L., championship in St. Louis, Missouri next month. 
But those are the type of things that we need to continue to em- 
brace, and will really make math, science, and engineering.Maybe 
we might need a space race or our generation space race, maybe 
that’s what it’s going to take. But, as a techie, as a resident geek 
of this campus, science and engineering, it’s fun, they’re fun, 
they’re fun stuff. 

And I think the — at the federal level continue to support those 
initiatives through the National Science Foundation, through De- 
partment of Education and all the other agencies they really need 
it if we’re going to maintain our — where we have fallen a little bit 
to regain the edge that we’ve always had. 

Mr. Hanna. How much remedial work in terms of K through 12, 
because people arrive on your campus and my assumption is 
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they’re not as well prepared as you would like them to be. Go 
ahead. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. I think I can speak for all of us, we are doing 
increasingly more remedial work and trying to work with the 
hard — we have a large education department and we are trying to 
work very hard with the local schools. 

I’ll be perfectly honest, in my position right now we are strug- 
gling with how do we — how do we transition students into college; 
do we give them the remedial work, do we ask that they go to the 
community colleges. It’s a struggle for all of us. 

I wanted to go back, if I could, to your original question, and il- 
lustrate with something. 

I know we’re stuck between how we prove accountability at all 
levels in our educational system. I’m terribly worried personally, 
and as an educator, seeing the issues with the teaching for the test 
all the way through K through 12 . And just a quick story to illus- 
trate that. We host at Utica College the regional science fair for 
middle school and high school every year, as a matter of fact it just 
happens to be this Saturday. 

About three or four years ago I was there and there were very 
few students compared to what we had had — we used to have a 
100-plus students, there were probably about 25 , 30 students 
maybe in the entire science fair. And I, observing, said, what did 
we do wrong, are we not in touch, were we not working with the 
local school system? And I was told that, no, from a lot of the edu- 
cators, from a number of the science educators locally, they felt 
that because what they were being judged on whether there stu- 
dents could pass those exams, they didn’t feel that they needed to 
have science fairs anymore, they didn’t feel that their time was 
being rewarded for working with students in science fairs. I’m not 
a scientist, but I can’t imagine our students — I can’t imagine not 
learning how to ask a question, how to form a hypothesis, how to 
experiment, and how to analyze your results; and I think this 
speaks to what was said earlier about not making science fun. 

How can we have scientists if we’re not creating that joy, that 
excitement in the early years. So that is one of my concerns. 

And teaching to the exam is not teaching to think creatively, to 
think critically, to analyze, it’s teaching them how to pass a test. 
And we’re seeing that more and more in our students coming into 
Utica College and of their schools across the country. 

Mr. Hanna. I’m going to assume for the moment that your cyber- 
security, you have about 100 percent placement; is that correct? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. I would say we’re probably — ^Yes. 

Mr. Hanna. Okay. Tit for tat. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Hanna. I’m not sure which di- 
rection to go here. 

You brought up a couple of interesting points and, as you know, 
this committee is looking at reauthorizing the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, No Child Left Behind. And so I appreciate 
how you’re going to address the accountability issues, so we appre- 
ciate your comments. 

I want to go back to where we were a few minutes ago, and that 
is this connecting — I’m not trying to turn all colleges and univer- 
sities into trade schools, let me be clear about that, but I do think 
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that we’re missing the connection in many cases between students 
graduating and what we need in the workplace. 

And we saw that theme in the previous panel. We were address- 
ing this down in Pennsylvania yesterday, and it does seem to me 
that there are several approaches out there, internships you all 
mentioned, hard to imagine that all the students are able to get 
those internships, but I want to go back to what you talked about. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. You said that you were using advisory groups, and 
that’s a fairly common practice, particularly, I think from the ca- 
reer colleges and in community colleges, but in others, as well. 

Who makes up the advisory group and how are they chosen? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Our economic crime institute is probably our 
largest advisory group, it’s been in existence for about 20 years, 
and it’s a combination of people that — people that the institution 
knows in the industry but often it’s networking once you have a 
core group of people, it’s their networking that brings other people. 
And we try — or example, in the economic crime institute, we try to 
have a good balance with people working in government agencies 
with private sector banking. And as I said before, it’s networking, 
people who know other people who want to maintain a balance in 
all of those areas. 

Chairman Kline. So these advisory groups, and you have more 
than one for more than one discipline, is this a formal group; Are 
they named or appointed by name or assigned by name and they 
know they’re on this advisory group for some specific term? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Yes, we have committees and we have to ask 
people to serve on these and have formal committee meetings, but 
that doesn’t mean that we don’t have individual relationships with 
businesses in the community; but a particular advisory board is set 
up. 

Chairman Kline. And who does the advisory group advise? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. They work particularly with the faculty in 
those areas. As I said, they help develop curriculum. 

Chairman Kline. Sitting down with faculty. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. And you’re nodding. Dr. Murray, but the re- 
corder can’t see the nods. But I see that you’re concurring. 

Ms. Murray. Yes, we have formal meetings several times a year 
with a set agenda. And often some work groups such as, as I said 
we often will have a curriculum group, we will have internship 
work groups, and a curriculum work group, and it’s a formal com- 
mittee. People are named, they serve certain terms they may roll 
off the committee very much like a board. 

Chairman Kline. Dr. Murray, so we can get it on the record. 

Ms. Murray. In exactly the same way, our advisory boards are 
assigned for each of our programs, and many of the members are 
actually alumni of those programs who are successful in the field, 
and so we have businesses, people who run businesses. 

For example, in New York City in the fashion industry, to advise 
our fashion merchandising program. And our radio and television 
broadcasting programming has advisors from the Syracuse area 
and the Capital District in communications, so we look to our 
alumni. If so, a combination of not just business partners but also 
educational partners because so many of our programs transfer and 
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they meet regularly at least twice a year, they’re formal meetings, 
and our faculty are present because we really are looking for what 
is the standard, what is the industry standard at this time. 

Chairman Kline. And are there portions of your program that 
are not current? 

Ms. Murray. Our travel and tourism program moved into a trav- 
el tourism and has management at the behest of our advisory com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Kline. So you are making adjustments to the pro- 
grams themselves, perhaps adding to the program? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Again, the intent of the advisory board, advi- 
sory group is to make that connection with the employers. And as 
you say, you have educators as well, but to keep it relevant and 
make sure that you are turning out graduates that have the oppor- 
tunity to find a place in the workplace so that their training and 
education is relevant, I think that is fairly common. I’ve just never 
quite understood how formal it is. 

Chairman Kline. And do you or some individuals with the col- 
lege or university, do you have the power to appoint and remove 
these people or is there some, dare I say, bureaucratic process that 
is involved in that? 

And, Dr. Yeigh, you’re certainly included in this conversation if 
you also utilize such advisory groups and boards. 

Mr. Yeigh. We do. In some parts of our engineering programs, 
for example. For example, there are necessary ingredients, part of 
the assessment process for accreditation. So a path for engineering 
technology, usually they look at the industry board for guidance on 
the curriculum development and the relevancy to which the aca- 
demics are offered, and that’s sort of the industry that we provide 
our students, too. 

And so — And also our advisory boards, in addition to industry 
input, we also have input from students from Mohawk Valley Com- 
munity College because we receive our students from those institu- 
tion, so it’s really a formal and informal network of practitioners, 
and the academics in specific the fields they provide not only in the 
curriculum, but knock on my door for additional resources for 
which a program might need, and so their role is advising the aca- 
demic programs faculty and the department, as well as the institu- 
tion and how they — we all come to believe in supporting the aca- 
demic enterprise that we have created here. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. I’m going to pick this up in a 
minute, but Mr. Hanna is patiently waiting to ask some questions. 

Mr. Hanna. Unfortunately, I’m interested in your prospective on 
for-private institutions, whatever that means to you, because cer- 
tainly they’re growing and mixed opinions, some mixed reviews 
perhaps. 

Mr. Yeigh. So I’m going to be — I’ll voice my personal opinion 
about the for-private institutions. When you’re private or public in- 
stitution for education, although not explicitly stated, we exist for 
public good. 

And, to me, when the goal of making private standards is in the 
way of public good, often that, to me, is a conflict of interest. So 
that is my personal position on for-profit institutions. And that 
doesn’t mean that we’re the — the not-for-profit isn’t a business, we 
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are a business. We’re in the business of educating our students. 
We’re in the business of creating the well-educated workforce for 
the future. But when the intent is to make profit, I think that gets 
in the way of our core and what we have to do for public good. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. My concern is for the opportunities, because 
it’s the financial aid and to keep our tuition down, but it’s students 
coming from a for-profit institution with a tremendous amount of 
debt and really no real credential to speak for. 

So I think that the students could be better served in a public 
institution. 

Mr. Yeigh. I’m going to echo the concerns of my colleagues here; 
however. I’m going to perhaps add a slightly diffierent dimension. 
I do agree that we need to guarantee that the students who grad- 
uate from these programs have received the education that they 
need. We’re looking more and more at the usual forms of funding, 
as you said we need to keep the costs down. And yesterday schools 
such as Utica College and SUNY IT, who are fairly new institu- 
tions, do not have large endowments, federal funding is drying up 
given the economic times, fund raising is difficult, and I think un- 
fortunately or — unfortunately I think we’re going to see more and 
more for-profit organizations because the not-for-profits are strug- 
gling, given this environment. So I’m thinking maybe I have been 
watching the new legislation with a great deal of interest, and I 
think it’s going to be a matter of accountability, but I don’t think 
the for-profits are going to go away. 

Mr. Hanna. But to quickly paraphrase and jump in, you think 
there is a fundamental conflict of interest between the for-profit 
and not-for-profit schools, the students and their ability to access 
resources to get themselves through school and the outcome. 

Mr. Yeigh. I would say yes. And if you read the — there was a 
recent article in the Chronicle about education, like yesterday, con- 
cerning some for-profits using the loopholes in international stu- 
dent recruitment to gain tuition revenue when — and, in fact, in the 
State of — in the States of California and Virginia, those were the 
two states where there were more of those schools, maybe account- 
ability through legislation might be a move to hold those institu- 
tions — you know, maybe under better control. 

But, again, that problem didn’t exist because we didn’t have 
rules. The problem exists, at least in my mind, that if the intent 
and the objectives of for-profits were put higher education as to the 
public good it certainly would be a start. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 

I did find it interesting that because it’s a public good there 
shouldn’t be profit involved, and it makes me wonder about farm- 
ers providing food which is a public good and maybe there 
shouldn’t be for-profit grocery stores for providing food and maybe 
a not-for-profit in medical doctors, for doctors who are providing 
health. That’s an ideological discussion here. 

I want to go back to how students are made ready to step into 
the workforce. I know this sounds like we’re beating it pretty 
heavy, but we’re trying to understand to see if the federal govern- 
ment is in the way perhaps, or if there is something they need to 
do, and one of things we talked about with those advisory groups 
or advisory boards that work with the college or university and the 
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faculty to make sure the that coursework is relevant to the needs 
of the workplace, but if the faculty is prepared and the coursework 
is relevant but the students aren’t involved in this, they’re still not 
ready to do it either. By that I mean they may have come to the 
college or university and they’re studying — I’ll just pick on political 
science because of the relevance to us, and there is not a big de- 
mand for that in the workplace, then perhaps we’re not meeting 
the needs of the workplace. 

So I think what I’m talking about is genuinely referred to as stu- 
dent counseling, and it’s certainly in the high school arena. Stu- 
dents are counseled about what jobs are available, what colleges 
are available. 

How do you address that question of keeping the students aware 
of what the opportunities are, or is that not part of your role? And 
I just put that out. 

Ms. Murray. It is very much part of our role because one of the 
main things that we have left to do is make sure the students are 
matched in the program of interest that is offered at our school and 
that that program will get them to where they want to go and that 
is to employment. 

We have advisors, we have faculty who work with students as 
academic advisors, we have actual career advisement center. 

Chairman Kline. Excuse me for interrupting. 

But when is the student introduced to such an advisor or career 
center; when they walk in the door, senior year? 

Ms. Murray. Applications ask what is your area of interest, and 
we start that discussion with them immediately before they’re even 
admitted into the institution because we would not want a student 
that was interested in something that we could not offer them so 
we make sure that their interests — trying to keep it as broad as 
possible because we know they’re young, but at least they will be 
able to obtain an education in the field that is connected to that 
interest. 

So immediately before they get here, and then as soon as they’re 
admitted, they’re assigned an economic advisor. There is a transfer 
counselor, a career counselor that work with the students as well. 

Chairman Kline. Dr. Kirkpatrick? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. It’s very similar. We start with the students. 
They have an economic advisor assigned to them as soon as they’re 
admitted, basically. We do a number of — There are a number of ac- 
tivities. We have a freshman seminar program, as I imagine most 
of the institutions do. And part of that — the very first semester, 
part of that is working with career services, taking courage to take 
exams if they’re unsure about what they want to do, for their skills 
and their aptitudes. Career fairs, we actually have an economic 
fair — in the fall we have an economic fair where they can go talk 
to different people about different majors and where those majors 
may lead, some of them may be involved with people from the com- 
munity very early on. We have a program for pre-professionals 
where in their freshman year on they’re allowed to shadow people 
in the community. So a variety of ways. 

When student services reaches out, we have a number of advi- 
sors on campus, what we call academic coaching experts, who work 
with particularly the freshman in all aspects, whether it’s the life 
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skills that they’re lacking, why can’t you get up and make that 8:30 
class, what do you really want to do with your life. 

So a small private college, such as Utica College, really tries to 
be hands-on, it doesn’t try, we succeed at being hands-on with all 
our students, that’s why they’re there. 

Mr. Yeigh. I am advising we do mentoring. I wish we would do 
more of that, and I wish there was more going on across our pro- 
grams. There — the faculty members help students with their pro- 
gram development, and we try to network our students to relevant 
industry contacts wherever necessary. There are student life skills 
and sometimes behavioral support that we provide our students. 

Personally, I became an engineer because of one faculty member 
who influenced me, and that kind of personal connection, there 
isn’t clearly a really a regular method, you’re either going to click 
with that person or you’re not. And I wish there were more of that. 

But, again, in a climate of starving resources, there are — we do 
more of having to just support our students so that they get from 
Point A to Point B. There really isn’t a luxury of really giving that 
sort of mentoring on a regular basis, other than when you have 
that connection with that specific faculty member, because of either 
personal interest or professional interest that just clicked, but it’s 
a good thing to do. 

Chairman Kline. I was thinking. Dr. Yeigh, that I did not be- 
come an engineer probably because of differential equations but 
that’s entirely a different thing. 

I want to thank the witnesses very much for your testimony, for 
your discussion, for answering the questions and for engaging. It’s 
been very, very helpful. 

On behalf of Mr. Hanna and me, I thank you and all in the room. 
And there will be no further business. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:52 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 




REVIVING OUR ECONOMY: 

THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
JOB GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Thursday, April 21, 2011 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:01 a.m., in the 
Waymon L. Hickman Building, Columbia State Community Col- 
lege, Columbia, Tennessee, Hon. John Kline [chairman of the com- 
mittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline and DesJarlais. 

Staff Present: Daniela Gracia, Professional Staff Member; Jimmy 
Hopper, Legislative Assistant; and Alex Sollberger, Communica- 
tions Director. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the Committee will 
come to order. 

Administrative announcement — pursuant to Committee Rule 
7(c), all Committee members will be permitted to submit written 
statements to be included in the permanent hearing record. 

Without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 14 
days to allow statements, questions for the record and other extra- 
neous material referenced during the hearing to be submitted in 
the official hearing record. 

Well, good morning. Welcome to our third field hearing of the 
112th Congress. It is good to be here in Columbia, Tennessee with 
Scott DesJarlais. Thank you all for coming. A special thanks to our 
witnesses, we will have two panels today. We appreciate all of you 
taking the time to be here. It is just wonderful to be here in Ten- 
nessee. Vicky and I, my wife and I, are here, we came down from 
Minnesota. It finally stopped snowing yesterday, so we are very, 
very happy to be here in Tennessee where you actually have leaves 
on trees. 

Well, these are tough times, and despite recent improvements in 
the national unemployment rate, our economic recovery remains 
uncertain. Roughly 13 million workers remain jobless, including 
more than 32,000 in Tennessee’s Fourth District. A range of un- 
popular Washington initiatives enacted during the last Congress 
contributed to an atmosphere for business owners, causing many to 
shrink their workforce or curb plans for expansion. As a result, it 
has become even more important to ensure young adults have the 
tools necessary to stand out in this competitive job market. 

( 93 ) 
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As members of the House Committee on Education and the 
Workforce, we are keenly aware of how closely related education is 
to the strength of the workforce. A student’s success in the class- 
room will help determine his or her success in the workplace. The 
evidence overwhelmingly suggests that individuals who fail to ad- 
vance in their education are more likely to be unemployed and earn 
lower wages. In fact, today, workers with a high school diploma 
have a nearly one in ten chance of being unemployed, while college 
students have only a 4.4 percent chance of being unemployed. 

As we work to foster our growing economy, hearing directly from 
folks who see challenges and opportunities in our schools and work- 
places will help us make sure Washington does not block the road 
to growth and prosperity. That is why we are here today. We want 
to learn about the policies that may be standing in the way of job 
creation right here in Columbia. We want to hear your thoughts on 
encouraging academic success in our classrooms and get your ideas 
on how we can work together on the local, state and federal levels 
to reinvigorate the American spirit of innovation and prepare the 
students of today to succeed in tomorrow’s workforce. 

Again, we appreciate our panelists’ participation in today’s hear- 
ing and I am looking forward to getting this discussion underway. 

Let me thank my Committee colleague and friend, Scott 
DesJarlais, for his gracious invitation to hold a field hearing here 
in his district. And without objection, I now yield to him for his 
opening remarks and the introduction of our first panel of wit- 
nesses. 

[The statement of Mr. Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, Committee on 
Education and the Workforce 

A quorum being present, the committee will come to order. 

Good morning, and welcome to our third field hearing of the 112th Congress. It 
is good to be here in Columbia, Tennessee with Representative DesJarlais. Thank 
you all for coming, and special thanks to our witnesses. We appreciate you taking 
the time to join us today, and we look forward to your testimony. 

These are tough times, and despite recent improvements in the national unem- 
ployment rate, our economic recovery remains uncertain. Roughly 13 million work- 
ers remain jobless — including more than 32,000 in Tennessee’s 4th District. A range 
of unpopular Washington initiatives enacted during the last Congress contributed 
to an atmosphere of uncertainty for business owners, causing many to shrink their 
workforce or curb plans for expansion. As a result, it has become even more impor- 
tant to ensure young adults have the tools necessary to stand out in this competitive 
job market. 

As members of the House Committee on Education and the Workforce, we are 
keenly aware of how closely related education is to the strength of the workforce. 
A student’s success in the classroom will help determine his or her success in the 
workplace. The evidence overwhelmingly suggests that individuals who fail to ad- 
vance in their education are more likely to be unemployed and earn lower wages. 
In fact, today, workers with a high school diploma have a nearly 1 in 10 chance of 
being unemployed while college graduates have only a 4.4 percent chance of being 
unemployed. 

As we work to foster a growing economy, hearing directly from folks who see chal- 
lenges and opportunities in our schools and workplaces will help us make sure 
Washington does not block the road to growth and prosperity. That’s why we’re here 
today. 

We want to learn about the policies that may be standing in the way of job cre- 
ation, right here in Columbia. We want to hear your thoughts on encouraging aca- 
demic success in our classrooms, and get your ideas on how we can work together — 
on the local, state, and federal levels — to reinvigorate the American spirit of innova- 
tion and prepare the students of today to succeed in tomorrow’s workforce. 
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Again, we appreciate our panelists’ participation in today’s hearing, and I’m look- 
ing forward to getting this discussion underway. Let me also thank my committee 
colleague Scott DesJarlais for his gracious invitation to hold a field hearing here in 
his district, and without objection, I now yield to him for his opening remarks. 


Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you, Chairman Kline. It certainly is an 
honor and a privilege to have you and the Ed and Workforce team 
here. I think I speak on behalf of Columbia State, Columbia and 
District 4 when I say we are very honored and privileged to have 
you here and it is exciting for us to have this opportunity. 

So good morning, and thank you to Columbia State College for 
hosting us today. Thanks also to our distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses and the audience for their interest in getting Tennessee 
back to work. 

America is facing historically tough economic challenges and the 
Fourth District has been hit especially hard. In the face of these 
challenges, we need to rethink how we educate our workforce, espe- 
cially regarding the role the federal government should play. 

Through this hearing, we hope to learn about the economic needs 
of our business community. Employers need a workforce that is 
flexible, responsive and highly skilled. To this end, colleges and 
universities need the freedom to adapt to the ever-changing needs 
of local businesses. 

We all know that central Tennessee has experienced the closure 
of many coal mines and the loss of factory jobs. And of course, like 
the rest of the country, we are still recovering from the recession. 
Unemployment in the Fourth District remains well above the na- 
tional average. Here in Maury County, unemployment sits at 14.2 
percent. We can and we must change this. The district is blessed 
with many colleges and universities that are partnering with local 
businesses in an effort to produce workers that meet the needs of 
the private sector. We must continue to encourage these sorts of 
partnerships. In fact, right here at Columbia State Community Col- 
lege, partnerships exist between the school and the private indus- 
tries, including the film and medical industries. Also, Columbia 
State’s Center for Economic and Workforce Development works 
with the local community and businesses to provide Tennessee 
workers with the type of technical skills and job training they need 
to excel in the 21st century economy. 

One of my top priorities in Congress is to ensure that our young 
people and non-traditional students have access to an affordable 
and internationally competitive education. 

I look forward to hearing from our distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses as they give their perspectives on education and workforce 
issues. So let us get the hearing underway. 

We have two distinguished panels of witnesses today and I would 
like to begin by introducing the first panel. 

Dr. Janet Smith was named President of Columbia State Com- 
munity College in November 2007. Dr. Smith has previously served 
as President of Rich Mountain Community College; Dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs at Hopkinsville Community College; Director of Ex- 
tension Services at Dyersburg State Community College; and In- 
structor, Department Chair and Division Chair at Isothermal Com- 
munity College. Dr. Smith is also Vice President of the Tennessee 
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College Association and a member of the National Advisory Board 
for the Higher Education Research and Development Institute. 

Dr. Ted Brown has served as President of Martin Methodist Col- 
lege since 1998. His arrival at Martin followed 13 years as the Vice 
President for College Advancement at Presbyterian College in Clin- 
ton, South Carolina. During his career, Dr. Brown has served as 
a Research Assistant at the United Methodist Board of Higher 
Education and Ministry, as Assistant Dean and Director of Devel- 
opment at Vanderbilt Divinity School and the Director of Develop- 
ment at Center College. 

Mr. Jim Coakley serves as President of Nashville Auto-Diesel 
College. Prior to his current position, he recently served as Campus 
Director of ITT Technical Institute in Nashville, Tennessee where 
he earned District Director of the Year numerous times. Mr. 
Coakley’s background includes more than 24 years in the education 
industry. Mr. Coakley also serves on the Board of Directors for the 
Tennessee Association of Independent Colleges and Schools. 

I would now like to turn the mic back over to Chairman Kline 
for rules of the hearing. 

[The statement of Mr. DesJarlais follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Seott DesJarlais, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Tennessee 


Thank you, Mr. Kline. 

Good morning and thank you to Columbia State Community College for having 
us today. Thanks also to our distinguished panels of witnesses and the audience for 
their interest in getting Tennesseans back to work. 

America is facing historically tough economic challenges, and the 4th district has 
been hit especially hard. In the face of these challenges, we need to rethink how 
we educate our workforce, especially regarding the role the federal government 
should play. 

Through this hearing, we hope to learn about the economic needs of our business 
community. Employers need a workforce that is flexible, responsive and highly 
skilled. To this end, colleges and universities need the freedom to adapt to the ever 
changing needs of local businesses. 

We all know that central Tennessee has experienced the closure of many coal 
mines and the loss of factory jobs. And of course, like the rest of the country, we 
are still recovering from the recession. Unemployment in the 4th district remains 
well above the national average. Here in Maury County, unemployment sits at 14.2 
percent. 

We can and we must change this. The district is blessed with many colleges and 
universities that are partnering with local businesses in an effort to produce work- 
ers that meet the needs of the private sector — we must continue to encourage these 
sorts of partnerships. In fact, right here at Columbia State Community College, 
partnerships exist between the school and private industries including in the film 
and medical industries. Also, Columbia State’s Center for Economic and Workforce 
Development works with the local community and businesses provide Tennessee 
workers with the types of technical skills and job training they need to excel in the 
21st century economy. 

One of my top priorities in congress is to ensure that our young people and non- 
traditional students have access to an affordable and internationally competitive 
education. I look forward to hearing from our distinguished panels of witnesses as 
they give their local perspective on education and workforce issues. 

So let’s get the hearing under way. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. Dr. DesJarlais. 

We have already had a discussion with the witnesses, but for 
everybody’s information, we conduct these hearings under what we 
optimistically call the five-minute rule. There is a light that is here 
in front of the witnesses. We are asking each of the witnesses to 
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try to limit their testimony to five minutes, so they have got a little 
device in front of them that will show a green light, a yellow light 
and a red light. I do not pay a lot of attention to that, but it is 
a kind of useful guide and then we will go into questions and try 
to limit our questions somewhat as well. 

So I think we are ready to go and Dr. Smith, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JANET SMITH, PRESIDENT, 
COLUMBIA STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Ms. Smith. Thank you. Chairman Kline and Congressman 
DesJarlais. We welcome you to Columbia State. We are pleased 
that you selected our campus to hold this hearing. We are pleased 
that you are at a community college, because we think community 
colleges are the leader in terms of workforce development through- 
out our nation and that has been part of our role and will continue 
to be part of our role. So thank you for allowing us to talk about 
what we do and share with you what is going on in south-central 
Tennessee as it relates to education and workforce development. 

As you may know, Columbia State is the first community college 
in the state of Tennessee. It has a very strong heritage and it was 
established out of the Higher Education Authorization Act of 1963. 
So we have a tie back to the federal government — overall commu- 
nity colleges in general do — in that you gave us our start. And that 
start was out to service the people of the nation and to provide edu- 
cational opportunities where there was not access, and now there 
is access. 

Columbia State has four extended campuses. One in Clifton, one 
in Lewisburg, Lawrenceburg and one in Williamson, as well as the 
campus here in Columbia. We provide credit and non-credit. Credit 
being transfer programs and credit being associate of applied 
science that allows students to begin their career opportunities im- 
mediately after completing their associate. The associate of arts 
and associate of science degree transfer to our universities and we 
have wonderful transfer agreements that allow that to occur. 

We have 5600 enrollment. Our full time is around 2600, part 
time around 3000. The average age is 24.8. Now our average age 
is a little bit younger than some other community colleges through- 
out the nation. We have seen the average age begin to drop 
throughout the years, but we pull a lot of students that are first 
generation college students and our communities are very rural, so 
we are entering a lot of students straight out of high school as well 
as those who are coming back through our workforce initiatives. 
Degree-seeking first generation students is at 2308, so that gives 
you an example of the income level and the abilities of our students 
when they enter. 

We service nine counties, we service Wayne, Perry, Lewis, Mar- 
shall, Giles, Hickman, Lawrence, Williamson, and Maury. And all 
of those counties except Williamson are in Labor Market 10. Labor 
Market 10 has a 14.2 percent average unemployment, and that is 
a very difficult thing for our communities as well as for our stu- 
dents. With that type of unemployment, it becomes more important 
that we have our outreach centers so that our students have the 
ability to attend class. 
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We link to the workforce in several ways. We have representa- 
tion on various committees throughout the service area, various 
chambers and local government. We work very directly with our 
local workforce boards, both here and in Williamson, and commu- 
nicate with them constantly. Some of the ways that we are out and 
about is through periodic meetings with clients, clients in our serv- 
ice area, such as Biomimetics in Franklin. We have had several 
meetings there looking at biotech programs, clinical lab programs. 
We are also working with the various health agencies throughout 
our communities in terms of what their needs are with health in- 
formation technology and then with new programs that are dealing 
again with the clinical labs and so forth. 

We have worked with industries such as GM and others in pro- 
viding specific courses for their employees as well as those of fam- 
ily members. 

We participate in monthly breakfast brainstorming sessions that 
are held by our local workforce board and these are held in dif- 
ferent locations throughout the service area and it is a time where 
the community leaders come together along with providers and talk 
about what the needs are and what the education and training pro- 
grams are. 

We also have focus groups that we pull together. One such focus 
group was working with an industry that needed programmable 
logic controllers. So we pulled several industries together to see 
what the need was, how much training they needed and how best 
to go about providing that training. And in doing that, then we also 
worked back again with our local workforce board to see if there 
is any way that they can assist the industry if it falls within one 
of their programs at that time. 

As I mentioned earlier, we participate in community organiza- 
tions. We are members of the chamber of commerce, we are mem- 
bers of the industrial development boards, we are on various orga- 
nizations throughout all of our service area. And then we come to- 
gether to work in different scenarios. And one such scenario that 
is coming up is we have business leaders who also are very in- 
volved in our workforce area. And we have a meeting next week 
in Dr. Brown’s campus where there is a regional group of individ- 
uals throughout south-central Tennessee coming together on how 
do we develop a regional initiative for workforce development. So 
we are very excited about that opportunity coming. 

Collaboration, as I mentioned, with the workforce is also at their 
career center. Their career center provides opportunities for some 
of our students who cannot begin classes, to go there to brush up 
on skills as well as there is a good working relationship in what 
students are defining as their skill needs, their programmatic or 
career needs, and then referral back to the college. 

Community scanning. We think scanning is very important. Ev- 
eryone on this campus that is working with Columbia State is look- 
ing at what the needs are in our community, they are listening in 
different groups that they are in and they are providing those 
needs — bringing those needs back to the campus and sharing those 
needs with different offices, and then we begin to develop programs 
based upon what we find out. 
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Advisory committees. All of our career credit programs have an 
advisory committee as well as some of the non-credit, but it is pri- 
marily with the career credit. And that is professionals in the field 
such as our veterinarian, our nursing or whatever. We have profes- 
sionals who come in, they look at our curriculum, they talk about 
our graduates and they advise us on changes that we need, 
changes that are occurring in the workforce, to keep our curriculum 
current. 

The type of classes that we have had in the non-credit, to give 
you more examples, we have what we call open enrollment on- 
ground programs, and that is where we lay a course out and any- 
one can come and take that course that needs it. Many of those are 
through online training as well as some that are specifically here 
at the campus. EMT refresher is one of those and police in service, 
hospice. Then our onlines carry paralegal, pharmacy tech and edu- 
cation and many others. But we try to broaden what we can pro- 
vide for our students, both through the online and in the open en- 
rollment, based upon the needs that we ascertain from our various 
group meetings. 

We do contract training if a business or industry has anything 
that they need in terms of contract training. We sit down with 
them, we talk about what it is that they need, we put together the 
course. Sometimes, they may use a course that we have that we 
need to refine and so forth. 

And in terms of overall, I think finally I would like to say Colum- 
bia State, when it was founded. Lady Bird Johnson was here to do 
the dedication. And Lady Bird, in her statement, said, “There is a 
new beat and rhythm on our land. When a community college rises 
from a once-empty field, the country expands not outward but up- 
ward, forever to the service of the people and the progress of the 
nation.” 

Chairman Kline, Congressman DesJarlais, our community col- 
leges were born out of service to provide opportunities and edu- 
cation for our citizens. And that is our mission, that is what we are 
here to do and we thank you for allowing us the opportunity to 
share with you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Brown, you are recognized. 

[The statement of Dr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Janet F. Smith, President, 

Columbia State Community College 

Chairman Kline and Congressman DesJarlais, thank you for this opportunity to 
speak to the Role of Higher Education in Job Growth and Development, particularly 
as it relates to the mission, programs, activities, and services of Columbia State 
Community College. We at Columbia State are honored that you have selected our 
college as the location for this hearing. We believe that community colleges are cen- 
tral to providing the diverse educational opportunities needed to meet the growing 
and ever changing job demands and needs. Please accept our appreciation for your 
recognition of the need for continued and advanced training and education of our 
citizens, and your selection of a community college, our College, to solicit informa- 
tion for evaluation of the role of higher education in reviving our economy. 

Columbia State Community College Profile 

As Tennessee’s first community college, Columbia State builds on its heritage of 
excellence thorough innovation in education and services to foster success and bring 
distinction and recognition for the quality and effectiveness of the College. The mis- 
sion of Columbia State is to enhance the lives of citizens and the communities of 
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southern Middle Tennessee through teaching, learning and student success. That 
mission and vision are the guiding principles of our strategic planning process, out- 
comes, and community outreach. 

Columbia State services nine counties (Wayne, Perry, Lewis, Marshall, Giles, 
Hickman, Lawrence, Williamson, and Maury) in south central Tennessee. The serv- 
ice area includes one of the poorest to one of the wealthiest counties in the state. 
All of our counties except Williamson are in Local Workforce Investment Area 
(LWIA) 10. The January 2011 preliminary Labor Force Estimates for Unemploy- 
ment was at 14.2%, an increase of 1.2% over December 2010. We have the unfortu- 
nate distinction of having the highest unemployment rate in the State (the next 
closest is 12.2%). Education and training are a must for the growth and develop- 
ment of our service counties and citizens. 

Students are provided educational opportunities through the Columbia campus 
and four extended campuses (Clifton, Lewisburg, Lawrenceburg, and Williamson). 
Classes are offered via classroom, hybrid (classroom/on-line blend) and on-line (web 
based). In addition, Columbia State students may receive a degree through the Col- 
lege’s participation in the Regents On-line Degree Program. 

Fall 2010 College statistics include: 


Credit student enrollment 

5600 

Degree Seeking First Generation 

2308 

Full Time Equivalency 

3556 

Low Income Students/ FAFSA 

2661 

Dual Enrollment 

531 

Students Receiving Loans 

967 

Full-time 

2600 

Students Receiving Any Aid/Scholarship 

3230 

Part-time 

3000 



Males 

36% 

Full Time Faculty 100 


Females 

64% 

Adjunct Faculty 

178 

Average Age 

24.8 

Professional and Support Staff 

149 


Partnerships with Workforce Agencies, Business, Organizations * * * for Workforee 
Development 

Columbia State is linked to the workforce needs of its service area through rep- 
resentation on various workforce boards, chambers of commerce, local government 
and civic organizations which inform college representatives of area education and 
training needs. These linkages foster communication and information necessary for 
community and workforce development throughout the region. A partnership for de- 
veloping grants and sharing resources is another outgrowth of these linkages. The 
college periodically conducts town hall meetings in the counties where it has campus 
sites to solicit the needs, views, and desires of these community leaders relative to 
the types of education, training, and services that they would like to receive from 
their college. These meeting results are incorporated into the College’s strategic plan 
so that new initiatives reflect the expressed needs of the communities served by the 
College. 

The President of Columbia State serves as a Board member on the Local Work- 
force Investment Board. The Director of Economic Development is a participant at 
all meetings. Another important organization is the area P-16 Council which con- 
sists of secondary, post-secondary, government, workforce officials, and business 
leaders meeting to discuss needs, changes, and actions. Also, it is the role of all Col- 
lege employees to identify needs and forward the information obtained to the appro- 
priate office(s) for review and follow-up. This expanded “ear to the pulse of the com- 
munity,” so to speak, cannot be understated. 

Workforce programs are offered through both credit and non-credit programs and 
classes. The decision for credit or non-credit is determined by the demand and edu- 
cation-training needs identified. The following is an overview of each. 

Partnering and Listening as Methods to Identify, Develop, and Monitor Workforce 
Relevant Programs 

The College has a multi-level training needs assessment process for identifying 
and developing programs and training sessions for our businesses, industries, and 
citizens. The process includes: 

Periodic meetings with key clients to determine training needs 

Through leads or direct interaction with an industry leader. College representa- 
tives establish meetings with existing employers to develop specialized courses or 
to introduce the employer to on-going courses and service packages that could ben- 
efit their employees and their business. 
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Participation in “monthly breakfast brainstorm” sessions 

The local South Central TN Workforce Alliance is integral to determining work- 
force and training needs. They sponsor a monthly breakfast brainstorm session that 
meets in a different county each month for identification of new/existing training 
programs, and training needs. Participation in these sessions has resulted in a num- 
ber of customized training events to help our local employers/workforce. 

Focus groups 

The College employs the use of focus groups to gather information on training 
needs. Such an approach was recently used to measure the level of need for “Pro- 
grammable Logic Controller” training for manufacturers in our service area. 

Participation in community organizations 

College administration and workforce leadership participate in area Chambers, in- 
dustry and business group meetings, professional associations, and other community 
organizations for obtaining information on workforce and education needs, as well 
as to be active in community leadership. (Primary participants are the President 
[Chamber Board Member of Two area Chambers], Dean of Extended Campuses, Di- 
rector of Economic Development, Extended Campus Directors, Executive for Ad- 
vancement, and Provost) Our recent training courses in Basic and Intermediate So- 
cial Media classes were a direct outcome of this outreach process and a Strategic 
Planning class is under development. 

Collaborations with career centers 

Identification of training needs and offering of courses to meet those needs and 
demands is accomplished through access to DOL statistics and partnering with our 
local Career Centers. An example of an outcome of this process was the offering of 
Medical Coding and Advanced Medical Coding classes that lead to certifications. 
Other medical/healthcare courses are in the process of being arranged now and will 
be offered during our summer and fall terms. All of these courses have a certifi- 
cation exam as well, providing students an opportunity to prove they have the re- 
quired knowledge. Another example was an identified need for Leadership classes. 
In response to that need, the College began offering a series of 29 Leadership class- 
es which have been well received. We also assist employers with applying for Incum- 
bent Worker funds and encourage them to use those funds when available to pay 
for the training we provide. 

Community scanning 

As noted in the above profile, Columbia State has four extended campuses with 
Directors and a Dean that are actively involved in their communities. That involve- 
ment includes activity with community leaders and businesses for the identification 
of workforce training and education needs. Through that identification, courses, pro- 
grams, and or curriculum enhancements (credit and non-credit) are identified and 
offered. 

Advisory committees 

Professionals throughout our communities volunteer their time to serve on advi- 
sory committees for meshing curriculum with workforce and professional needs. 
These committees are appointed for the development of both credit and non-credit 
programs and for the on-going assessment of credit programs. Standing advisory 
committees exist for Nursing, EMT, Film Crew Technology, Respiratory Technology, 
Veterinary Technology, Agriculture, Radiologic Technology, Office Systems Adminis- 
tration, Business Administration, and Commercial Entertainment programs. 

Columbia State offers a wide range of classes to employers, many in a live lecture 
format, and others online. In the non-credit professional development area, we pro- 
vide customized program services. 

They are: 

• Design non-credit classes to meet the needs of employers 

• Reevaluate existing non-credit training classes and customize the content to 
specific challenges identified by employers. Part of that customization is to develop 
quizzes/tests to measure learning. 

• Deliver training at one of our five campuses or at an employer’s offices, depend- 
ing on their preference. 

Partnerships with the Local Labor Market Workforce Investment Board 

Our partnership with the South Central TN Workforce Alliance has resulted in 
positive worker education and training programs for workforce growth and develop- 
ment. A prime example is the offering of Entrepreneurship training within our serv- 
ice area. Over 200 people have taken advantage of this training, resulting in busi- 
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nesses being started. In other cases, existing business owners have taken the train- 
ing, and jobs have been added as a result. This training effort has also been made 
even more effective due to a spinoff USDA for funding of an Entrepreneurship 
Coaching position to help prospective/existing business owners write an effective 
business plan. In fact, this grant has also allowed us to offer more Entrepreneurship 
training in rural counties for 40 individuals. Columbia State is in concert with the 
area Technology Centers, and is the lead institution for education and training pro- 
grams at the Northfield Center under the current direction of the local Area Work- 
force Board. 

A service we provide to non-credit continuing education students is to help iden- 
tify potential employers. An example of this is a SHOWCASE event we sponsor 
along with the South Central TN Workforce Alliance. We invite a number of Middle 
Tennessee doctor’s offices and hospitals to send representatives to this event where 
they can meet trainees who have recently attained their Certified Professional 
Coder credential. The WIA office also has grant funding to provide pay to 
completers for the purpose of attending an internship with these employers. This 
contains several benefits in that it pays the completers, gives them a chance to dem- 
onstrate their skills to the employer, and gives employers an opportunity to see the 
recent completers in action on the job. We are very excited about this and the poten- 
tial it represents. 

Recently, through the WIA partnership, we began offering special non-credit class- 
es at their request for displaced workers for re-enter into the workforce. 

In regards to credit programs, the partnership between the College and the Work- 
force Board has resulted in student tuition assistance for Associate Degree and Cer- 
tificates in Computer Science Technology, Health Information Technology, 
Radiologic Technology, Registered Nursing, Criminal Justice, Business Manage- 
ment, and Office Systems Technology. More than 55 students have been serviced 
during this academic year. 

Many of the non-credit programs the College is introducing have a certification/ 
testing connected with them. An example is the computer software training we are 
doing for an employer in our service area. We are conducting 10 classes for them, 
each of which contains a quiz at the end to measure knowledge. Another example 
is in the area of Geographic Information Systems. This class is being developed into 
a non-credit certificate program. That is, there are four courses in the series, and 
a student must take at least three and pass the exams to get the certificate. Here 
again, this allows trainees to prove they have the requisite knowledge in the topic, 
and, this program can be moved to a credit certificate if interest and need continues 
strong. 

Programs at Columbia State that Prepare Students for the Workforce 

A listing of non-credit programs by primary delivery completed between July 2010 
and this writing are outlined below: 

NON-CREDIT WORKFORCE TRAINING 

[July 2010 to date] 


Type/examples # Programs Enrollment 


Open Enrollment — On — Ground (classroom) 

Police In-Service, Hospice Training, EMT Rctresher, Leadership, Social Media, Computer, Soft- 
ware, Coding * * * 41 589 

Open Enrollment — On Line Individualized Contract Courses 

Medical Coding, Medical Transcription, Paralegal, Pharmacy Tech, Six Sigma, Creating an Inclu- 
sive Classroom, Get Assertive, Office Software* * * 112 128 

Contract Training — ^WIA/IWT 

Basic Computer, Entrepreneurship, Medical Coding, Customer Service, AutoCAD * * * 17 244 

Spanish Training Grant — Federal Pass Through — Government Highway Safety Grant for Ten- 
nessee 17 311 

GM Contract for Specialized Classes 33 254 

Industry Contracts 4 28 

Partnership Training Courses with Area Organizations and Businesses ACLS, Pediatric Ad- 
vanced Life Support, PALS * * * 23 343 


Total 247 1897 


Credit programs offered by Columbia State that are career or workforce entry 
after completion include five credit-bearing certificate programs and eight associate 
in applied science degree programs. They are: 
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Certificates 

Associate in Applied Science Degrees 

Business Management Certificate 

Business Information Technology 

Commercial Entertainment 

Option: Computer Systems 

Option: Songwriting 

Options: Offioe Systems 

Option: Performance 

Business Management Teohnology 

Early Childhood Certificate 

Criminal Justioe Teohnology 

EMT/Paramedic 

General Teohnology 

Film Crew Technology 

Nursing (R.N.) 


Radiologic Technology 


Respiratory Care Technology 


Veterinary Technology 


All of these credit programs have advisory committees comprised of professionals 
in the field who offer guidance to assure that the content is relevant so that grad- 
uates will complete with the skills and knowledge necessary for the current joh 
needs. Many programs require clinical or observation experiences in the field and 
area employers are cooperative in allowing students to gain these experiences. Many 
programs have accredited status within their profession which also requires indus- 
try professionals to serve in an advisory capacity to assure industry standards are 
met as part of maintaining program accreditation. 

Radiology Technology 

The radiography program utilizes 10 clinical affiliates, including rural hospitals, 
regional medical centers, free standing imaging centers and orthopedic clinics. Stu- 
dents rotate through sites from Franklin to Dickson to Waynesboro to Shelbyville. 

Program faculty periodically provides educational programs for area professionals 
(access to mandatory continuing education credits). Brenda Coleman, Program Di- 
rector, currently serves on the Board of United Way of Maury County. 

Kae Fleming, faculty/Dean, serves as a Site Visitor Chairman for the national pro- 
grammatic accrediting agency, Joint Review Committee on Education in Radiologic 
Technology (JRCERT). Ms. Fleming also serves on the Williamson County Schools 
Career & Technical Education Health Sciences Advisory Committee and the Bio- 
Medical Advisory Committee for BioTN. 

Veterinary Technology 

The Vet Tech program has continuously served the veterinary medical community 
since initially earning accreditation in 1979 and is one of only two programs spon- 
sored by TBRATHEC institutions in Tennessee. The program currently has affili- 
ation agreements with 39 clinical sites. Students benefit from rotations in specialty 
practices including two Equine hospitals (Thompson’s Station & Nolensville), two 
UT Dairy Educational Research Centers (Spring Hill & Lewisburg), two specialty 
referral practices (which include emergency facilities), an Animal Emergency clinic 
(Columbia), the Vanderbilt University Division of Animal Care, a Veterinary Oph- 
thalmology practice (Nashville) and at least one mixed animal practice (Columbia). 
The yearlong clinical component of the educational program rotates students from 
Lawrenceburg to Nashville and occasionally Livingston, TN. All students are mem- 
bers of Columbia State’s student chapter of the National Association of Veterinary 
Technicians in America. 

Nursing 

The Nursing program has established clinical relationships with more than 15 in- 
stitutions ranging from small, rural hospitals to metropolitan research institutions 
to long term care and mental health facilities. Student learning experiences also 
occur in area health departments and community school systems. Students volun- 
teer for service learning opportunities by assisting area agencies with wellness clin- 
ics and health screenings. Clinical partnerships occur across the Middle Tennessee 
area. 

Faculty interact with the workforce through volunteer speaking, involvement with 
HOSA groups (including contest judges), as well as hosting both high school and 
LPN students on campus. 

Columbia State partnered with National Healthcare (NHC) and Maury Regional 
Medical Center (MRMC) to deliver a contract night/weekend LPN to RN bridge pro- 
gram (2005/2006). In response to continued pressure for working LPNs to pursue 
becoming an RN — the college is exploring establishing a cohort pathway LPNs could 
use to complete Nursing’s general education requirements. If interest is sufficient, 
the College will request approval from the State Board of Nursing and the accred- 
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iting agency (NLNAC) and attempt to recruit qualified faculty to design an LPN- 
RN Bridge cohort. 

Area healthcare facilities are invited to utilize equipment on campus, particularly 
high fidelity human simulators used by hospitals to train staff (ACLS & acute care). 
Other applications include flu clinics with Williamson Medical Center, MRMC Hos- 
pitals, and serving on leadership of TN Clinical Placement System. 

Utilizing physical resources at the Wayne County Technology Center, Columbia 
State will offer non-credit Certified Nurse Assistant (CNA) training in Waynesboro 
(Summer 2011). 

EMS Education 

EMS Education has clinical affiliations with approximately 20 hospitals, fire halls, 
and ambulance services. Students experience emergency medicine in rural settings 
and major research institutions (Vanderbilt University Medical Center). Clinical 
partnerships occur across the Middle Tennessee area. EMS lends itself to delivery 
of courses to meet the specific needs of a community — examples include courses we 
did to train displaced workers in Perry County in 2008 and 2009. 

Columbia State is a regional site for “EMS Night Out” — a bi-monthly educational 
program for EMS professionals. 

Respiratory Care 

The Respiratory Care program clinical affiliations with nine institutions ranging 
from small, rural hospitals to metropolitan research institutions: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Medical Center, St. Thomas, Baptist Hospital, Crockett Hospital, Maury Re- 
gional, Middle TN Medical Center, Williamson Medical Center and Monroe Carell 
Children’s (VUMC). Students also benefit from clinical experiences via Respiratory 
Care at Home in Nashville. Clinical partnerships occur across the Middle Tennessee 
area. An active advisory committee includes representation by each clinical site in 
addition to shared medical directorship from Maury Regional Medical Center: Jon 
Freels, MD, Thomas Quinn, MD, Maura Lipp, MD, and Minerva Covarubius, MD. 

The program is classified as an “Advanced Practice” (Registry) program and pro- 
vides the professional community with graduates eligible for all three national 
credentialing examinations to become registered respiratory therapists, RRT. 

Program faculty members are active leaders in their profession. Roger Major, 
Clinical Coordinator, represents the profession on the TN Board of Respiratory 
Care, and is a member of the Education Committee for the TN Society. R. David 
Johnson, Program Director, serves as Chair of both the Education & Government 
Affairs Committees for the Tennessee professional society and is a member of the 
Health Sciences Advisory Council for Summertown High School. Both faculty mem- 
bers are credentialed instructors for ACLS, PALS, and/or BLS, providing certifi- 
cation opportunities for students, faculty/staff, and the community. 

Business Administration and Information Systems Technology 

Professionals in the field review curriculum and often seek students for place- 
ment. The faculty follows the placement of graduates to assure their effectiveness 
in meeting employer requirements. Through a partnership with Trevecca Nazarene 
University, an Accelerated Business Administration program is offered. Through 
this program, a student can obtain their Associate of Science degree and follow with 
their Bachelor’s degree in three years. A fourth year is available for obtaining the 
Master’s degree. 

The Information Systems Technology students are given the tools to enter many 
computer fields. Many are provided opportunities for internships, special volunteer 
assignments, or coops where they obtain career experience or understandings. 
Through our information systems office, students, faculty and staff provide tech- 
nology support for the Nashville Film Festival, which is held in April of each year. 

Commercial Entertainment 

Commercial Entertainment is a one year program that provides students with 
skills and knowledge for entry into the recording industry and entertainment field. 
Graduates from this program are working in Nashville, New York, for various cruise 
lines, and in plenty of other entertainment/music-focused careers. Students and fac- 
ulty work with entertainers in the area to keep the curriculum up to date. 

Film Crew Technology 

Film Crew is one of our newer programs and involves students with hands on ex- 
perience from the first class to the last. The program provides them the skills to 
be below-the-line gaffers, grips, camera operators, sound persons and/or other tech- 
nicians. Film professionals from the Nashville area and some from Los Angeles have 
provided instructional support and helped mesh our curriculum with latest tech- 
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niques to allow outside evaluation of student skills. One goal of the program is to 
reinforce the state’s crew hase with a steady stream of trained professional techni- 
cians. This program hoasts a 100% placement rate. Graduates have worked on every 
major production in the State of Tennessee since 2009, and several in Georgia. 

The Film Crew students and faculty are involved in the Community. Each year 
they complete one or two community projects. Their most recent project was one for 
The Shalom Foundation. Two students and the instructor accompanied a group from 
the Shalom Foundation to Guatemala to film the experience and produce a video 
that provides an overview of the medical program and its importance. 

The Program Director actively develops working relationships between profes- 
sional production companies and the Film Crew Program. Those relationships have 
resulted in the placement of graduates and students on the following: 

Four music videos 
Four feature films 
Six short films 
24 commercials 

Three EPK’s (electronic press kits) 

Two PSA’s (public service announcements) 

16 industrial projects 
Two international shoots 

The more this program works with outside production groups and entities, the 
more placements and new production work gets generated. But this may be scaled 
back somewhat in the future because the cost of this ongoing promotion and net- 
working may not be able to be sustained with current program personnel (one fac- 
ulty member who is director and instructor). 

Criminal Justice Technology 

In the offering and development of this program there is continuous interaction 
with our law enforcement agencies for course and curriculum relevancy. It also 
serves as a training program for existing law enforcement personnel who have not 
obtained a degree. 

Of special note is the collaboration with the University of Tulsa for a Cyber Secu- 
rity NSF/ATE grant. Through the implementation of this grant the College is devel- 
oping a Cyber Security specialty for offering. Dr. Robert Grubbs, Program Director, 
is actively involved with local law enforcement agencies for maintaining a current 
curriculum as well as involvement of law enforcement professionals in instruction. 

Other Initiatives 

Columbia State is collaborating with the Saint Thomas Heart Chest Pain Network 
and the Saint Thomas Stroke Network on a three year, $600,000 Health Resources 
and Services Administration (HRSA) grant from the United States Department of 
Health and Human Services. This is a workforce development grant designed to in- 
crease the number of healthcare workers in rural Tennessee. Kae Fleming, Dean of 
Health Sciences, serves on the Advisory Board and Bob Trybalski, Instructional 
Technology Specialist, provides support for use of ITV resources to reach rural 
areas. 

Two Technology Centers are located within Columbia State’s service area. The 
College collaborates with the Centers to provide support for their program and ar- 
ticulation of their certificate and diploma programs. An example is a process that 
was established that allows a Practical Nursing student a path of entry into our reg- 
istered nurse program and diploma students to continue their studies at Columbia 
State to obtain an Associate of Applied Science in General Technology. 

The College collaborates with the Local Area Workforce Board to provide leader- 
ship for collaboration with state community colleges in the offering of programs of 
need that Columbia State is not currently approved to offer. This collaboration is 
good for the student and positively embraced by state and national organizations 
and leaders, but traditional evaluation of institutional success and recent move- 
ments towards evaluation and funding based on graduates does not necessarily pro- 
mote this type of collaboration. 

Associate of Arts and Associate of Science Degrees 

The Associate of Arts and Associate of Science Degrees are sometimes not consid- 
ered as part of workforce development. At Columbia State, we view students with 
majors that lead to one of these degrees as preparing for a career (workforce), which 
requires a baccalaureate for entry. As such we articulate curriculum with profes- 
sionals in curriculum areas such as accounting, engineering, business, education 
(teaching), etc. The College, through the guidance of the University Center Office, 
maintains articulations agreements with four-year colleges and universities as well 
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as transfer assistance. Universities partner with Columbia State to offer the bacca- 
laureate requirements for Elementary Education, Business Administration, and 
Human Resources Management on our campuses. In addition there are Master’s de- 
gree programs as well as individual courses required for a baccalaureate offered. We 
have many students who complete their Associates and the Bachelor’s degree on a 
Columbia campus. 

PROGRAMS IDENTIFIED/REQUESTED BY ORGANIZATIONS/BUSINESSES FOR 
EXPEORATION/OFFERING BY COEUMBIA STATE 


Program 

Certificate/degree 

Electroneurodiagnostic (END) 

Certificate — AAS in Partnership with Vanderbilt 

Polysomnography (Sleep Disorders) 

Certificate "add on” credential tor Respiratory Therapists or 
standalone AAS 

MRI, Computed Tomography (CT), and/or Mammography 

Certificate, “add on” credentials for registered Radiologic 
Technologists 

Equine Dentistry 

Certificate, “add on” for Veterinary Technicians 

Health Intormation Technology/Health Intormatics Teohnician 

Certificate and/or Degree track 

Acute Care Paramedic 

Certificate 

Biomedical Instrumentation Technician 

AAS Degree 

Clinical Research Associate (CRA) 

AAS Degree 

Physical Therapy Assistant (PT-A) 

AAS Degree 

Logistics 

AAS Degree 

Green Technology 

Certificates — AAS Degree 

Industrial Process Control 

Certificate 

Advanced Manufacturing 

Certificate 


Student Support for Student Success 

Providing educational opportunities alone is not an assurance of success. Re- 
search, and what we as educators have known, shows that student engagement in 
and out of the classroom is required for student retention and success. Services such 
as guidance, advisement, tutoring, computer access, and financial aid exist at Co- 
lumbia State as with other colleges. However to engage students, enhanced services 
are needed. The following programs have been added to boost our connection stu- 
dents: 

Retention Advisors 

Reorganization was recently completed to transition from an advising center to re- 
tention advisors. A retention advisor will be located in each instructional area to 
identify students who are at risk and to work with faculty in identifying and assist- 
ing those students. This model was drafted by Columbia State and as per the infor- 
mation we have obtained does not exist in this form at other colleges. 

Student Activities 

Clubs, Student Government Association, athletics, and academic societies have ex- 
isted at Columbia State since its inception. In our strategic plan for the next five 
years, the expectation of increasing student activities and student participation in 
such was set as a goal. Through this engagement we envision increased learning 
and student retention. 

President’s Leadership Society 

This retention and student development project is open to all degree seeking stu- 
dents. The purpose is to engage the student, increase learning through life and 
workforce relevant workshops, to increase their awareness of art, civic, and commu- 
nity responsibilities, and their understanding of cultural differences. One criterion 
for being a member of the Society is to graduate. This program is not only one that 
engages and develops the student, but it is one that also provides them with skills 
and abilities that are important to success in their chosen career. 

Student Ambassador Program 

An Ambassador program exists for students to apply and participate in. The pro- 
gram provides students with the opportunity of working with various offices across 
campus and with students for showcasing the college, giving student tours, or rep- 
resenting the College at community events or activities. 
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Campus Learning Spaces 

Research states that student retention and engagement are enhanced through a 
campus that is attractive and has spaces across it that are inviting. These spaces, 
including the hanging of art, are occurring across campus to promote student gath- 
erings for discussion and a connection to the college. 

Think Graduation 

Think Graduation is a national movement that is championed by faculty and staff 
in a daylong event where they work and present to students the value of grad- 
uating. They seek to have students sign a graduation contract. 

TRIO 

The Columbia State Community College TRIO program was established to assist 
140 first generation low-income students, or students with a disability, with support 
for college success and graduation. Student services provided include tutoring, aca- 
demic and career counseling, transfer assistance, cultural enhancement, and study 
skills workshops (examples — Time Management, Financial Management, Health 
Care, College Study Skills, etc.). Also, Summer Bridge, a three-day intensive ori- 
entation designed to enhance the success of 40 first time Columbia State students 
will begin this summer. 

Lyceum Events 

Musical performances, cultural events, plays, films, lectures, discussions and more 
are held almost weekly to enhance student learning and engagement. These events 
are organized and run by faculty and staff. 

Career Advising 

A career advising center exists but personnel for manning the center has not been 
adequate. Through reorganization the College is moving to provide greater services. 
The curriculum program coordinators and faculty provide career advisement as re- 
lated to the field of the faculty and sometimes staff member. Career advising is im- 
portant to the student’s success and workforce development. 

Cultural and Diversity Activities 

Through our Diversity Office, advising is provided students. A generational men- 
toring program composed of mentors throughout the region and designed to guide 
students towards successful college completion is active. Other projects include a 
scholarship and guidance program for adults returning to complete a degree that 
had previously stopped or dropped out. 

Partnership Initiatives for Student Success 

Many activities for student success and in support of workforce development are 
completed through faculty and staff working in concert with one another. These pro- 
grams increase the competence of secondary and post-secondary students in under- 
standing professions and career requirements. These activities include: 

Student Leadership Conference 

County high and unit school students participate in a conference held on the Co- 
lumbia campus for increased understandings of workforce skills and leadership re- 
quirements. Local business owners, CFO’s, attorneys, doctors are the speakers. 

Summer Math Academy 

Local business owners, bankers and contractors give time to fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth graders attending a Summer Math Academy designed to improve the basic 
math skills of students for everyday living. The Academies are held at five different 
locations in our service counties. 

Mule Town Family Network (system of care for youth and families with Serious 
Emotional Disorders) 

Students and staff work cooperatively to volunteer time that provides career de- 
velopment with organizations such as Centerstone, TN Voices, Department of 
Human Services, Juvenile Justice, City of Columbia Police, Sheriffs Department, 
and Family Center. 

ITV and Dual Enrollment Grant 

The College received a grant to implement an ITV system in rural high schools 
to provide opportunities for dual enrollment and industry training. 
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Facilities Use 

College facilities are made available for businesses, organizations, and industries 
for use in training, annual meetings, or other activities that supports their business. 

COOP Program 

Campus staff works with different businesses /organizations, including the City 
of Columbia and local businesses, to place students in COOP experiences. 

Mass Communications Conference 

Approximately 200 secondary and post-secondary students participate in a Mass 
Communication Conference on the Columbia Campus each fall. The highlight of the 
conference is a panel of media and marketing professionals who gives an overview 
of their field and then takes questions from the audience for an open discussion 
speakers — The panel usually features TV/Radio hosts, newspaper writers, computer 
web developers and even music industry marketing professionals. 

Statement of Concern and Consideration 

We are all concerned for the renewal and growth of our state and country’s econ- 
omy. We understand that education, partnerships, and development are central to 
that renewal and growth. Columbia State, as with other colleges across the nation, 
has experienced great reductions in funding, reductions that have not been recouped 
through the increases in tuition. We are concerned with tuition increases and how 
such increases tend to close the college door. Yet to continue at similar levels of ac- 
cess, service, and programs, the tuition increases are required in our new economic 
arena. 

To maintain its effectiveness, Columbia state completed an in depth analysis of 
functions as compared to mission and eliminated functions that were not evaluated 
as essential to mission fulfillment. This process allowed for budget-mission align- 
ment. Yet we are in a dilemma as to how to respond to the many requests that we 
have for existing and emerging programs. 

The College is hindered from response due to budgetary resources for program de- 
velopment personnel, equipment, instructional resources, and in some instances, fa- 
cilities. While we seek grants, they are difficult to obtain due to competition or grant 
requirements that are not fully consistent with the needs of our area. Our Colleges 
are now very lean and filled with people working at maximum capacity, yet we are 
to increase access and graduation numbers. 

Most DOL grants are linked to existing labor market needs; resources are needed 
to provide for emerging fields such as green technology. Biotechnology, or state re- 
cruiting plans for industries that will create a labor demand that does not currently 
exist in the area. A possible alternative to the current grant allocation process dur- 
ing these difficult economic times is to provide block grant funds to community col- 
leges for program development that requires positive student success results over 
a four year period or refund of the funds received. 

Another possible area for consideration, that would prove beneficial, is to provide 
for a program development specialist at each community college. Current personnel 
declines and increased personnel loads create lag in desired response to the identi- 
fied need. This specialist would be the leader responsible for development of and in- 
tegrating industry and curriculum requirements for training, certificate, or degree 
programs implementation. 

As you are so well aware, we have all been proud to acknowledge education as 
the great equalizer of the peoples of our great Nation. Yet, this fall I see the door 
beginning to close. There is now, in Tennessee, an ACT standard for entry into re- 
medial and developmental programs — in applying this new standard to Fall 2010, 
we anticipate that 100 students who were admitted last fall would not have been, 
if our new standard were in effect. I do not argue with the standard especially as 
we move towards being primarily responsible for student success, but I am greatly 
concerned that the opportunity to attempt a post-secondary education may be deter- 
mined by many intervening variables that occurred during a student’s youth. I am 
also concerned that the door is closing for some as tuition increases, yet to maintain 
the programs and services in our economic times the tuition is needed. I believe that 
education is the great equalizer and that I am a product: I desire that opportunity 
for all. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. TED BROWN, PRESIDENT, 

MARTIN METHODIST COLLEGE 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak on hehalf of a topic that is important to all of us, but espe- 
cially my institution, Martin Methodist College. I certainly want to 
say a word of thanks to our Congressman for the role that he 
played in my invitation to be here. 

Many assume that our public colleges and universities are the 
most supportive of workforce initiatives because they are intrinsi- 
cally closer to state government and the structures that support 
workforce development. But I want to make the assertion this 
morning that our private or independent institutions, especially 
those like my institution, that are enrollment driven, are at least 
as supportive of workforce development, because we are closer to 
the market. We have to be. Our livelihood depends on us being at- 
tentive to the market. Of course, I do not want to suggest that this 
is some kind of competition because it is very clear that the more 
we cooperate and collaborate together, the stronger our employ- 
ment situation in the United States and in our region will be. 

Martin Methodist College has always been important to our local 
and regional economy. We are among the largest employers in 
Giles County, our economic impact is approaching $60 million per 
year on the local area. But more important, we attempt to serve 
the needs of local industry in terms of the education of prospective 
employees, but also in the continuing education of current employ- 
ees. Many of our degree programs — I think specifically of our man- 
agement information sciences, accounting, criminal justice and our 
new baccalaureate nursing program — were developed largely out of 
continuing conversation with local industry and organizations. We 
were among the first baccalaureate institutions in the state to de- 
velop an evening college program for working adults. Again, largely 
in response to the needs of local industry and business. 

I want to focus in on a fairly specific issue that is of special im- 
portance to us right now because our county is very intentionally 
shifting away from the old model of economic development, hunting 
down large manufacturing organizations, to a new model that is fo- 
cused on planning and growing small businesses, economic gar- 
dening, if you will. You hear a lot of talk about small business 
being the backbone of our economy. In Giles County, 48 percent of 
our businesses are one-person operations. Across the state of Ten- 
nessee, 34 percent are one-person operations. And if you go to those 
that are under 10 employees, 92 percent of our businesses in Giles 
County fit that bill. Across the state of Tennessee, 84 percent are 
smaller than 10-person operations. So you hear a lot of talk about 
small business being the backbone of the economy, but honestly, I 
see very little public support for movement in that direction. 

The case in point that I want to raise is the Giles County Small 
Business Development Center. We began conversations at least 
four years ago, perhaps longer — the college, the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission in our county, the Chamber of Commerce and 
Pulaski Electric Service — about a center that could help establish 
and grow small businesses. We sought support for the concept 
through every state and federal resource we could identify, and in 
the end we came up bone dry. 
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Last year, almost out of desperation, I decided that Martin Meth- 
odist College was just going to move ahead with this process, and 
established the Giles County Small Business Development Center. 
We funded it internally. The program is now in place, we have a 
well-qualified director who was jointly appointed to a marketing 
position on our faculty and to the position of director of the Giles 
County Small Business Development Center. He has offices on 
campus and in our Chamber of Commerce building down on the 
Pulaski Square. 

One of the critical elements at our college is that we bring to the 
table every year a significant number of students, I would say doz- 
ens, who have very imaginative small business ideas along with a 
wealth of energy to drive small business creation and success. And 
our campus is not different from most colleges and universities in 
that respect. What we are missing is the linkage between students 
and local resources that enable and encourage small business de- 
velopment. Our Giles County Small Business Development Center 
provides precisely that linkage, along with a host of resources for 
those in the community who want to establish and grow small busi- 
nesses. 

While the Giles County Small Business Development Center is 
a fledgling operation that is drastically underfunded — it continues 
to be funded almost entirely by Martin Methodist College — we have 
proven that this kind of public-private partnership can work and 
has the potential to be an economic engine for our small commu- 
nity. I am convinced that we have also proven that state and fed- 
eral workforce resources continue to be focused on the old manufac- 
turing model and do not take seriously the importance of estab- 
lishing and growing small businesses, especially in our rural and 
small communities and counties. 

Now I am not here to beg for resources for the Giles County 
Small Business Development Center, but I am pleading for those 
who have control of workforce development resources to take seri- 
ously what all the statistics very clearly prove, and that is that 
small businesses are the key to economic recovery and to our na- 
tion’s future financial strength. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Dr. Brown. 

Mr. Coakley, you are recognized. 

[The statement of Dr. Brown follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Ted Brown, President, Martin Methodist College 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you for this opportunity to speak on behalf of a topic that 
is important to all of us, but especially to my institution, Martin Methodist College. 
And I want to say a word of thanks to Congressman DesJarlais for his role in this 
invitation as well. 

Many assume that our public colleges and universities are the central educational 
resource for workforce initiatives because they are intrinsically closer to state gov- 
ernment and the structures that support workforce development. But I want to 
make the assertion that our private or independent institutions — especially those 
like my institution that are enrollment driven — are at least as important to work- 
force development because we are closer to the market. We have to be — our liveli- 
hood depends upon. Of course, I am not suggesting that this is some sort of competi- 
tion because the truth is the more we cooperate together the stronger our employ- 
ment situation in the United States and in our region will be. 

Martin Methodist College has always been important to our local and regional 
economy. We are among the largest employers in Giles County, generating more 
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than $60 million in economic impact each year. At the same time, we serve the 
needs of local industry in terms of the education of prospective employees, as well 
as the continuing education of current employees. Many of our degree programs, 
such as Management Information Sciences, Accounting and our new baccalaureate 
Nursing program were developed largely out of on-going conversation with local in- 
dustries and organizations about their needs. We were among the first institutions 
in the state to develop an evening college degree program for working adults, again 
largely in response to the needs of local industries and businesses. 

I want to focus on one specific issue that is of special importance to us right now 
because our county is very intentionally shifting away from the old model of eco- 
nomic development — hunting down large manufacturing operations — and moving to 
a new model that is focused on planting and growing small businesses. You hear 
a lot of talk about small businesses being the backbone of our economy, but I frank- 
ly see very little public support for that notion. The case in point is the Giles County 
Small Business Development Center (GCSBDC). We began conversations more than 
four years ago — the College, the Economic Development Commission, the Chamber 
of Commerce and Pulaski Electric Service — about a center that could help establish 
and grow small businesses. We sought support for the concept through every state 
and federal resource we could identify and in the end we came up bone dry. 

Last year, almost out of desperation, I decided that Martin Methodist College 
would move ahead with establishing the Giles County Small Business Development 
Center and fund it internally. The program is now in place, with a well-qualified 
director who is jointly appointed to a small business position on the faculty of our 
business school and to the position of Director of the GCSBDC, with offices both on 
campus and in the Chamber of Commerce building on the Pulaski Square. One of 
the critical elements that our college brings to this table every year is a significant 
number of students who have very imaginative small business ideas along with a 
wealth of energy to drive business creation and success. And our campus is not dif- 
ferent from most colleges and universities in that respect. What we are missing is 
the linkage between students and local resources that enable and encourage small 
business development. Our GCSBDC provides precisely that linkage, along with a 
host of resources for those in the community who want to establish and grow small 
businesses. 

While the GCSBDC is a fledging operation that is drastically underfunded (it con- 
tinues to be funded almost entirely by Martin Methodist College), we have proven 
that this kind of public-private partnership can work and has the potential to be 
an economic engine for a small community and region. I am convinced that we have 
also proven that state and federal workforce resources continue to be focused on the 
old manufacturing model and do not take seriously the importance of establishing 
and growing small businesses, especially in our rural and small communities and 
counties. 

I am not here to beg for resources for the GCSBDC, but I am pleading for those 
who have control of workforce development resources to take seriously what all the 
statistics clearly prove — that small businesses are the key to economic recovery and 
to our nation’s future financial strength. 


STATEMENT OF JIM COAKLEY, PRESIDENT, 
NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL COLLEGE 

Mr. COAKLEY. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jim Coakley and I am 
the President of Nashville Auto-Diesel College located in Nashville, 
Tennessee. I would like to thank you and Congressman DesJarlais 
for allowing me to testify on behalf of the st^udents, faculty and 
staff of Nashville Auto-Diesel College on the role of higher edu- 
cation in job growth and development. I believe NADC, as well as 
other private career colleges in Tennessee and throughout the 
United States, play a vital role in today’s economy, and I will pro- 
vide you with information on the strengths of our college that help 
produce well-trained graduates that are prepared to enter the 
workforce and provide an immediate impact on the businesses and 
communities where they are employed. 

NADC has trained and educated technicians to repair multiple 
types of motor vehicles used in the transportation industry since 
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1919. The school was founded hy H.L. Balls and owned by the same 
family until 2003, when it was purchased by Lincoln Educational 
Services Corporation. Lincoln also has a long, storied history in 
training automotive technicians as it opened its first campus in 
1946 in Newark, New Jersey. 

NADC has trained over 53,000 technicians in every segment of 
the transportation repair industry. Students who enrolled at NADC 
during its infancy literally had to be taught how to drive a car on 
our property before they were able to train on how to repair said 
automobile. Now, almost 100 years later, our campus spans almost 
300,000 square feet in 21 buildings spread over 19 acres to support 
our 1500 students and 269 staff and faculty, where short-term 
NAFEF-certified programs are offered in automotive and diesel 
technology and collision repair and refinishing. Upon completion of 
this basic training, students also have the option to continue in 
specialties such as high performance, heavy equipment mainte- 
nance, and undercar specialty or work toward an associate degree 
through our online learning delivery system. 

Our mission has essentially remained consistent: offer the best 
educational training programs to enable graduates to take the 
highest level of job knowledge and skills to the marketplace. This 
mission is met by a dedicated group of faculty and staff that has 
enabled NADC to become a leader in the automotive field, not only 
in Tennessee, but nationwide, with students coming from over 30 
different states to the Nashville area to learn this important trade. 

Our college relies on some basic guiding principles that assist us 
in meeting our published mission. First, our faculty and training 
facilities remain at the core of our educational process. For exam- 
ple, NADC only hires instructors with workforce experience and a 
passion for education, in order to bring the theory to life in a lab- 
oratory environment. Furthermore, all of our instructors are ASE- 
certified and I am proud to tell you that over 69 percent have 
worked at NADC for more than five years. 

Our students really demand a tremendous amount of hands-on 
learning and are often at their best when allowed to physically 
work on an automobile component or system. In order to meet their 
demands, NADC invests a tremendous amount in acquiring and 
maintaining our inventory of vehicles and components. These train- 
ing aids, valued at over $5 million, include over 40 late-model auto- 
mobiles, 25 Class 8 trucks, 60 live car engines, 60 live truck en- 
gines, and over 150 training aids for component systems. 

One of our key strengths is our close working relationships with 
industry. At NADC, we have two separate advisory committees 
with over 45 industry representatives from a diverse set of employ- 
ers, not only from Tennessee, but from states such as California, 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania. These advisory boards meet at 
least twice per year to discuss our curriculum, facilities, equipment 
and outcomes. By instituting a process by which the advisory board 
reviews this type of information and data and actually meets at our 
campus, the college has the best possible perspective, knowing that 
we are providing college students with current and relevant in- 
struction in automotive, truck and collision repair fields. 

The process by which we hire faculty, develop curriculum and ex- 
pose our students to the highest quality learning aids all ties to our 
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ultimate goal of assisting our graduates in finding employment. 
This placement process begins in the first days of orientation with 
the college when we bring our Career Services Department staff to 
discuss employment opportunities and expectations from employ- 
ers. From there, Career Services provides assistance with resume 
writing, interviewing techniques, part time employment assistance 
during their enrollment. 

NADC hosts two large career days annually where dozens of em- 
ployers attend such as U.S. Caterpillar dealers, Covington Detroit 
Diesel, Conway Trucking, ABRA Auto Body and Glass and Travel 
Centers of America. This dedication by our Career Services Depart- 
ment has produced excellent results in getting our students into 
the workforce, whether it is in Tennessee or elsewhere in the 
United States. As a result of their commitment, over 75 percent of 
our 2010 graduates have already initiated their careers in the die- 
sel, automotive or collision repair industries. Further, 71 of the stu- 
dents who graduated in 2010, and originally came from out of 
state, ultimately stayed right here in Tennessee. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, as you know, our sector of higher edu- 
cation has a tremendous amount of regulatory oversight, which 
provides a student with the confidence that our college provides a 
quality education. Currently, our college is not only regulated by 
the Tennessee Higher Education Commission, but also a national 
accreditor, the Accrediting Commission of Career Colleges and 
Schools and the United States Department of Education, as our col- 
lege is able to participate in the federal government’s student aid 
programs. 

While we are proud of NADC’s academic, employment and fiscal 
outcomes, including the fact that NADC has consistently published 
cohort default rates below 10 percent for the last 10 years, I would 
be remiss by not letting this Committee know that some program 
integrity issues finalized in the regulatory language by the U.S. 
Department of Education will have a negative impact on our col- 
lege and thus, indirectly, on the economy of the Nashville metro- 
politan region at a time when our nation’s automotive industry 
seems to be regaining its footing. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Congressman DesJarlais, I 
hope this written testimony provides you with a perspective as to 
the role that NADC plays in job growth and filling a niche for those 
students who want to learn a skilled trade from one of the oldest 
and most distinguished colleges in this field. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today, and I look forward 
to providing any answers to your questions, not only today, but any 
time in the future. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Coakley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James Coakley, President, 

Nashville Auto-Diesel College 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Jim Coakley and I am president of Nashville-Auto 
Diesel College located in Nashville, TN. I would like to thank you and Congressman 
DesJarlais for allowing me to testify on behalf of the students, faculty and staff of 
Nashville Auto-Diesel College on the role of higher education in job growth and de- 
velopment. I believe NADC, as well as other private career colleges in Tennessee 
and throughout the United States, play a vital role in today’s economy and I will 
provide you with information on the strengths of our college that help produce well- 
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trained graduates that are prepared to enter the workforce and provide an imme- 
diate impact on the businesses and communities where they are employed. 

Nashville Auto-Diesel College has trained and educated technicians to repair mul- 
tiple types of motor vehicles used in the transportation industry since 1919. The 
school was founded by H.O. Balls in 1919 and owned by the same family until 2003 
when it was purchased by Lincoln Educational Services Corporation. Lincoln also 
has a long, storied history in training automotive technicians as it opened its first 
campus in 1946 in Newark, New Jersey, and has grown to 46 campuses in 17 states 
educating approximately 30,000 students as of December 31, 2010, in multiple dis- 
ciplines and emplo 3 dng over 4,000 staff and faculty members. 

Since opening in 1919, NADC has trained over 53,000 technicians that have 
worked in, or are currently employed, in every segment of the transportation repair 
industry. Students who enrolled in NADC during its infancy literally had to be 
taught how to drive an automobile on our property before they were able to train 
on how to repair the automobile. Now, almost 100 years later, our campus spans 
almost 300,000 square feet in 21 buildings spread over 19 acres to support our 1,500 
students and 269 staff and faculty where short-term, NATEF-certified programs are 
offered in automotive and diesel technology and collision repair and refinishing. 
Upon completion of this basic training, students also have the option to continue 
in specialties such as high performance, heavy equipment maintenance, and 
undercar specialty or work towards an associate’s degree through our online learn- 
ing delivery system. 

While technology in the automotive field has changed significantly over the past 
century, our mission has essentially remained consistent: offer the best educational 
training programs to enable graduates to take the highest level of job knowledge 
and skills to the marketplace. This mission is met by a dedicated group of faculty 
and staff that has enabled NADC to become a leader in the automotive field not 
only in Tennessee, but nationwide, with students coming from over 30 different 
states to the Nashville area to learn this important trade. 

In order to continue being a leader in the automotive training field, our college 
relies on some basic guiding principles that assist us in meeting our published mis- 
sion. Eirst, our faculty and training facilities remain at the core of our educational 
process. For example, in order to be hired as an instructor, one must have workforce 
experience prior to even being considered for faculty appointment. Students coming 
to NADC want hands-on training during their enrollment and thus our faculty need 
to be able to lead those students in a laboratory learning environment. Without hav- 
ing years of experience in the field, there would be no way for our students to gain 
the knowledge needed to transition into the workforce. It should also be noted these 
77 ASE-certified faculty show their commitment through their certifications and lon- 
gevity at the college. That being said, I am proud to tell you that over 69 percent 
of these instructors have worked at NADC for more than 5 years. 

Our educational facilities are also a source of pride at our college and help with 
preparing our students for an immediate impact upon hiring. As mentioned earlier, 
our students really demand a tremendous amount of hands on learning and often 
are at their best when allowed to physically work on an automobile, component or 
system. In order to meet their demands, NADC invests a tremendous amount on 
acquiring and maintaining our inventory of vehicles and components. These training 
aids that we have valued at over $5 million include over 40 late-model automobiles, 
25 Class 8 trucks, 60 live car engines, 60 live truck engines, and over 150 training 
aids for component systems. 

Many of the reasons why we have such wonderful training aids comes from the 
knowledge brought to us not only by the faculty, but also by our current advisory 
board members. At NADC, we have two separate advisory committees with over 45 
persons from a diverse set of employers not only from Tennessee, but from states 
such as California, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. These advisory boards meet 
at least twice per year to discuss our curriculum, facilities, equipment and outcomes 
of the program. By instituting a process by which the advisory board reviews this 
type of information and data, and actually meets at our campus, the college has the 
best possible perspective knowing that we are providing students with current and 
relevant instruction in the automotive, truck and collision repair fields. 

The process by which we hire, develop curriculum and expose our students to the 
highest quality learning aids all ties into our ultimate goal of assisting our grad- 
uates in finding employment. The placement process, however, does not start at 
graduation for our students, but rather from their first days of orientation with the 
college where we bring in our career services department staff to discuss employ- 
ment opportunities and the expectation of employers. Erom there the career services 
department provides assistance with resume writing, interviewing techniques, part- 
time employment assistance during their enrollment, hosting two large “Career 
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Days” where dozens of employers attend, and then ultimately establishing job oppor- 
tunities by scheduling interviews with employers that NADC has long-standing rela- 
tionships, such as U.S. Caterpillar Dealers, from our 90 years in existence. 

The dedication by our career services department has produced excellent results 
in getting our students into the workforce no matter whether it is in Tennessee or 
elsewhere in the United States. As a result of their commitment, over 75% of our 
2010 graduates have already initiated their careers in the diesel, automotive or col- 
lision repair industries. Further, 71 of the students who graduated in 2010 and 
originally came from out-of-state ultimately stayed right here in Tennessee when 
our college found them employment in their field. 

In addition to providing quality training to students that attend our college, I 
would also like to point out that NADC plays a role in the transportation sector. 
Currently, NADC is a national training center for the National Alternative Fuel 
Training Consortium based at the University of West Virginia in Morgantown, WV. 
Curriculum developed by the Consortium is used in a train-the-trainer fashion to 
prepare instructors to train students and the local community on clean fuels. Fur- 
ther, on October 15, 2010, NADC hosted Odyssey 2010, a celebration of clean fuel 
and energy independence. This successful event included speeches on the impact 
that technology vehicles and clean fuels will have on transportation in the United 
States by local and state officials as well as business leaders from the major auto- 
motive companies. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, as you know, our sector of higher education has a tremen- 
dous amount of regulatory oversight of which provides a student with the sense that 
our college meets a certain threshold for quality. Currently, our college is not only 
regulated by the Tennessee Higher Education Commission, but also our national 
accreditor, the Accrediting Commission of Career Colleges and Schools, and the U.S. 
Department of Education as our college is able to participate in the federal govern- 
ment’s student aid programs. While we are proud of the college’s academic, employ- 
ment, and fiscal outcomes, including the fact NADC has consistently published a co- 
hort default rate below 10% for the last 10 years, I would be remiss by not letting 
this Committee know that some of the program integrity issues finalized in regu- 
latory language by the U.S. Department of Education will have a negative impact 
on our college and thus indirectly on the economy of the Nashville metropolitan re- 
gion at a time when our nation’s automotive industry seems to be regaining its foot- 
ing. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Congressman DesJarlais, I hope this written 
testimony provides you with a perspective as to the role NADC plays in job growth 
and filling a niche for those students who want to learn a skilled trade from one 
of the oldest and most distinguished colleges in this field. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify today and I look forward to providing any answers to your questions 
not only today, but any time in the future. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you very much, Mr. Coakley and to all 
of our witnesses. 

We are going to trade back and forth up here for a little while 
in initiating this discussion. 

It seems to me that all of you touched on this at one point or 
another, and some of you in great length, but there are sort of two 
issues here I want to get at. One is what you are doing to make 
sure that your curriculum is relevant to the needs of the work- 
place — and you all touched on that — and the other is what steps 
you may be taking to help your graduates actually get a job, be 
placed. And as I say, you have touched on it, but could we just sort 
of go through that briefly, what you are thinking of in your institu- 
tion about what you are doing to make sure it is relevant — advisory 
boards and so forth — and then what you are doing to help them get 
a job. 

Dr. Smith, we will start with you. 

Ms. Smith. I touched on the advisory boards, and we also have 
partnerships for all of our programs with different agencies, such 
as nursing with the hospitals and health agencies. Through those 
opportunities, our students are able to learn about what is going 
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on in their field, as well as our faculty then can review what the 
hospital is employing at that time, what new technologies they 
have, and how that comes back into our curriculum. 

In terms of career placement, we have a career center and we are 
in the process of upgrading that career center, it is not at the 
strength that we feel like it needs to be. But the faculty within the 
programs — and since these students stick with the programs for a 
number of years, the faculty work with the students in allowing 
them to know what job opportunities are out there, and assisting 
with placement. We do employ a follow-up as well as student fol- 
low-up, graduate follow-up, to see how many of our students are 
placed, and we are required to submit that as part of our perform- 
ance funding measures. So we take that very seriously in that 
those career students do obtain a job and that we are following up 
to see where they are at. And as I said, we embrace the career cen- 
ter and are working to improve that center as it exists currently. 

Chairman Kline. And that career center would then be specifi- 
cally working with individual students, near graduates, and with 
employment opportunities, to connect the two. 

Ms. Smith. Yes, and it also will work with students on the front 
end too, as they are trying to determine what type of career that 
they want or if they are in a pre-program for an associate of 
science, how to prep for those particular classes as well. 

Chairman Kline. Okay, thank you. 

Dr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. We also employ advisory committees in relation to 
our academic programs and I would point to professional develop- 
ment requirements on the part of the college related to faculty as 
an important way of connecting with basically the market in gen- 
eral. But we do require each of our faculty members each year to 
engage in professional development that hopefully will not only fur- 
ther their scholarly interest and development but also gives them 
the opportunity to connect with how their program operates in the 
marketplace. And I think that is also an important point, in addi- 
tion to the advisory committees that we utilize. 

We do as well have a career center on the campus. One new fea- 
ture we added this past year in relation to our first year initiative 
with students is that all freshmen have to have basically a coun- 
seling session in the career center their first year, so that they are 
on the proper path in terms of their course development related to 
their chosen career. And hopefully that is something that con- 
tinues, it is not just something that you use the last 40 days that 
you are on the campus trying to get a job, but instead it is a con- 
tinuing conversation with our career development professionals. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Mr. Coakley, could you touch on that again? I know you covered 
it in your testimony, but specifically what steps are you taking to 
make sure that your students are learning the right automotive 
techniques — I guess not a lot of work on Model T’s right now — but 
I am really interested in what the steps are that you are taking, 
I think you said you have about a 75 percent placement rate. What 
are you doing to help those students connect with the job? 

Mr. Coakley. Our training is set up so that our students are — 
I will use the term conditioned from the beginning of training with 
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regard to wearing a uniform that would be commensurate with 
what they would do out in the field once they are employed. At- 
tendance is a very strong focus with our program. We take attend- 
ance daily, we watch that our students do not go over — our 13- 
month program only allows a student to have a total of six excused 
absences with a program that runs five days a week for 13 months. 
So that is a relatively stiff measure in terms of what we are look- 
ing for. But again, we are trying to mimic what an employer would 
look for. 

Our students typically work in two to six-member teams as they 
are working on their laboratory settings. Just yesterday, I toured 
the Caterpillar facility down here in Smyrna and a gentleman that 
I encountered — I was toured, first of all, by a graduate from 1968, 
who is in charge of the service program down there, Mr. Philip 
Welch. And as we walked around, we engaged with a gentleman 
who had just come out of a meeting, one of the vice presidents, and 
he introduced himself to us and said that he had just come out of 
a high level meeting where he was strained to find technicians. He 
said, “I cannot believe in this day and age with 10 percent unem- 
ployment, that I am having trouble finding skilled technicians.” 
And when he was introduced to us, he said, “I really want your 
folks to understand that it is important that they can communicate 
well, that they are able to work in teams, and that they have the 
ability to grow as they get in the position.” So we take that kind 
of information, which we garner on a regular basis, and bring that 
back to Career Services, bring that back through presentations in 
the classroom with our instructors. And truly it is one day at a 
time in educating and modeling what it is we expect from our stu- 
dents. 

Chairman Kline. Okay, thank you. One more question before I 
yield to Dr. DesJarlais. 

Dr. Smith, you specifically mentioned that you have credit and 
non-credit programs. And presumably, the non-credit programs are 
designed for a specific skill. Is that based on your work with some 
particular business or with the workforce board? Or how does that 
come about? 

Ms. Smith. An example is entrepreneurship training. There was 
a need identified for entrepreneurship training and we worked with 
the local workforce board to provide that particular training in one 
of our outreach counties. So we provide the non-credit based upon 
what an industry may come in, such as the programmable logic 
controllers, that was industry-initiated. So we work with them to 
identify what to offer and then we work with workforce board in 
terms of what they see the needs are from the data that they have 
within our service area, and how to provide those. 

And then others, such as this broad array of online classes, we 
know that there are special needs out there or an individual may 
be interested in going into a very specific field and we cannot offer 
an on-ground program, but we do it online so that over a period 
of time, they can get that training for that. So it is a combination. 

Chairman Kline. Okay, thank you. 

Dr. DesJarlais. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you. Chairman Kline. 
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I think I will start with kind of a general question for the panel 
as well and mayhe let you all respond. In Washington, we spend 
an awful lot of time looking at how the federal government is in 
the way or is impeding the progress of the advancement of our col- 
leges and universities. And I guess I would like to see what 
thoughts you may have on where the federal government is in the 
way, what is taking the most of your time in terms of burdensome 
regulations and how much time are you actually spending on that? 

So I guess we will just start left to right. Dr. Smith, if you have 
any comments. 

Ms. Smith. In terms of impeding, I do not see that there is a lot, 
from our perspective. Now we are concerned that if we go to na- 
tional standards, that that could really come to a lot of reporting 
and things of that nature. We are run through our regional accred- 
iting body and our regional accrediting body then works with 
CHEA and federal regulations that are there. So most of ours 
comes through a regional perspective. So we do not feel like we 
have anything right now that is impeding us from moving forward. 

Our biggest thing is having funds to take and initiate new pro- 
grams. As I mentioned in my written testimony, I would love to see 
some avenue where some of the grant funds, instead of them just 
being everything competitive, that there is some funds that come 
into community colleges to be able to develop programs to meet the 
needs that are out there. 

An issue I think I do see is all of our grants, federal grants that 
come in, are more in terms of what is the need today as opposed 
to what is the need tomorrow and what is emerging. We can train 
a workforce for what is here today, but we have a very difficult 
time of applying for grant funds or receiving them that are looking 
at what is going to happen tomorrow. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Dr. Brown, are there any particular federal reg- 
ulations that you find are in the way? 

Mr. Brown. I would not say anything that is a huge problem for 
us. I would say in the area of financial aid reporting that there is 
a great deal more reporting that is required now than there was 
when I started in my position 14 years ago. And we have actually 
added three financial aid professionals, I would have to say prob- 
ably one and a half of those positions is dedicated purely to report- 
ing and that has greatly increased over the last three, four, five 
years. And so that is a little ominous if we have to keep adding 
professionals who are not really providing services to students, but 
are simply reporting. 

And I would certainly echo what my colleague has said and that 
is that we are concerned about funding and Pell Grant in par- 
ticular for us. We are a campus of 55 percent Pell-enabled stu- 
dents. And the cut that has been talked about, $845 cut to Pell, 
would be nearly a million dollars in our $15 million a year budget, 
so we are talking about a very significant impact on our institution. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Mr. Coakley, any comments on that topic? 

Mr. Coakley. With regard to gainful employment, I certainly un- 
derstand that there are unintended consequences with any kind of 
change. I would submit that our sector of higher education is prob- 
ably the most highly regulated. I think today — well, I know what 
occurs today — if a school’s outcomes are not appropriate, the ac- 
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crediting body requires us to stop teaching that program. I believe 
today that students have access to information in order for them 
to make an intelligent decision on where it is they want to go in 
terms of what it is they are seeking. Some of the proposed changes 
with regard to gainful employment specifically are, first of all, 
somewhat gray. And secondarily, I think personally that I am 
going to have to move away from some of the very individuals I am 
trying to help to maybe a wealthier level of clientele, just by virtue 
of the changes that are being imposed. So I am concerned about 
being able to continue to serve the students that I serve today as 
we move forward with any kind of changes beyond July 1. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I think what I am hearing from both Dr. Brown 
and yourself is that — or maybe I am hearing this, let me ask spe- 
cifically — are you seeing a change in the demographics of the stu- 
dents that are applying now versus a few years ago with the tough 
economic times we are facing? And I guess we will just run down 
the line on that as well. 

Ms. Smith. Yes, we are seeing a change. And we are also seeing 
a change because we are seeing standards increase. To me, the 
community college door is closing a little bit. Beginning this fall, 
we go into a new remedial and developmental standard. If we ap- 
plied that standard to last fall’s enrollment, there will be 100 stu- 
dents that would not have been able to attend. So both with stand- 
ards and then as well as access from funding perspectives, both tui- 
tion cost and in transportation. Since we are a commuter college 
and with the gasoline increases and so forth, that is creating quite 
a hardship in our students. And so having the funds to go to college 
and the funds to live on as they go is an issue for many of our stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Brown. We have seen a pretty significant rise in first gen- 
eration students. We have gone from about 45 percent first genera- 
tion to almost 70 percent on our campus, as we have grown. And 
those students need special attention in a lot of different areas; but 
certainly from a financial perspective. Pell grant and federal re- 
sources are very important to their attendance at college. 

I guess that’s the primary concern. 

Mr. CoAKLEY. As we talk to families that are considering our 
type of training, we encounter more situations where either one or 
both parents are laid off. They may very well possess strong credit 
to qualify for the loan programs that are out there, but just by vir- 
tue of the fact that they have good credit, they are guarded about 
taking on more than they think they might be able to repay down 
the road. So I do have scenarios where even if the funding is there, 
the parents are either unable to come out of pocket for any gap in 
funding tuition or just guarded about the idea of taking that loan 
product on. So the conundrum precipitates, I guess it just continues 
along. 

Mr. Brown. I would add also, if I might, that we are seeing more 
second career and third career people on campus as well. That is 
not a role that we have played as much in the past, and they are 
mainly place-bound students, who perhaps were out of a job or who 
decided this is a good opportunity for them to retool, go in a dif- 
ferent direction. And that has required us to come up with some 
new skills in terms of counseling students like that. 
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Mr. DesJarlais. Mr. Chairman, if I could have time for one 
more? 

Chairman Kline. Certainly. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. Dr. Brown, you had mentioned that, not 
necessarily out of frustration, but just lack of support on a federal 
level, you moved forward with the Giles County Small Business 
Development Center, something that you kind of initiated and cre- 
ated. We had a hearing in I guess the past two or three weeks, 
where we had four witnesses, one from Oklahoma and Texas I be- 
lieve. And it seemed that each of them had done something similar. 
They got tired I guess of waiting for federal intervention and 
moved forward with great ideas. I think that kind of sets the stage 
for a great question. Do you really feel that you want more federal 
involvement or less in moving forward? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brown. To be honest, we are perfectly happy with the way 
things stand now. I do not know how long Martin Methodist Col- 
lege will be able to — ^you know, it just so happens things are going 
very well on our campus and we are able to step up on this special 
initiative. You know, if we have a major adjustment to make re- 
lated to Pell, then we may have to back off of that program and 
the local area will have to step up. But I think what you are saying 
is — and I do not disagree — that this is the way it ought to work. 
We ought to have local entities, private entities, stepping up to do 
these things when they have a good idea. And we should not expect 
that there is federal and state support. But I would have to say 
that we would have been in this business three or four years ear- 
lier if we had just had a very small — ten, fifteen thousand dollar — 
seed grant to help us get started with some of the basics. 

But like I say, I am not begging for that program, but I am sug- 
gesting that there is a role that both state and federal government 
can play in moving good ideas forward more quickly. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I am not used to having this much time, I 
would have been gaveled a long time ago, so I will not get greedy 
and I will turn it b^ack over to Chairman Kline. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

You know, in Washington, because there are many more mem- 
bers, we try to limit these questions to five minutes and it moves 
you pretty rapidly. And that is again one of the reasons why this 
is very helpful to us, because we really have a chance to have a 
conversation here. So I appreciate your indulgence and forbearance 
here. 

We have got kind of a representation of the diversity in higher 
education sitting right at this table. And I am interested in what 
sort of thought you have put into why is it that students have cho- 
sen your college, your university, your type of school. What are you 
hearing from the people who are coming in, why they are coming 
to Columbia, why they are coming to Martin Methodist or what- 
ever. Dr. Smith. 

Ms. Smith. It is a variety of reasons. Some come because we are 
close, it is access, it is about where they can come and get their 
education. Others come because we are comfortable, it is a com- 
fortable place to start. They feel that it is not threatening to them 
as say a university would or some other location. Some come be- 
cause they want professional programs, they want the nursing. 
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they want the respiratory care, the vet tech. So this is a place 
where they can come and obtain that. Some are here because they 
just want some courses to upgrade what their current occupation 
is. So they are coming in, taking a few courses and then they are 
going out, they are meeting their need. And some of here because 
they really do not know what else to do. This is where they come 
and they are trying to figure out what the next job is, where they 
are going. So it is an array. 

Chairman Kline. Dr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I would echo those comments as well. We try to dif- 
ferentiate our offerings in the marketplace pretty carefully and as 
a residential institution, you know, we are trying to sell sort of the 
intensiveness of living on campus and having a full time experience 
on a college campus. Obviously that differentiates us from Colum- 
bia State and other institutions. But no question that a pretty sig- 
nificant percentage of our students would come out of convenience, 
we are close to them, or they like the program that we have for 
preparing them for their career. And so they come to us for that 
reason. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Coakley. 

Mr. Coakley. I would say that my students attend our pro- 
gram — of course, the heritage has already been mentioned a num- 
ber of times, but short-term focus, the idea that we truly work with 
them on a more one-on-one basis in terms of support. When they 
miss a class, we are literally looking for them. I too have dor- 
mitories, I have 700 students on ground, so I can literally knock 
on doors for some of those folks, to see where they are. I do not 
have a truancy officer per se, but we can run them down. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But I do have a combination of commuters that go along with 
that and I have a number of folks that have retooled as well and 
are looking for — you know, a person that gets caught with a hiccup 
in their career, they need to retool quickly and get back out there 
and 13 months fits the bill oftentimes. 

Chairman Kline. Well, thank you very much. 

Dr. Brown, I feel compelled to address Pell grants for just a 
minute, you brought it up a couple of times and I understand there 
is a fair amount of interest in this subject out there. 

There is no question that as we are looking at ways to control 
federal spending, that we are looking at Pell grants. The program 
has had pretty strong bipartisan support and continue to have 
that, but it has been our observation that Pell grant money has 
more than tripled here in just a couple of years, from $12 billion 
to over $40 billion. And it is simply unsustainable at that rate. 

So what you would expect coming forward are proposals, mostly 
from my side of aisle, I admit, that will put this on a stream that 
we think is sustainable so that everybody can count on it. What we 
have now is a spike that frankly was, in my judgment, horribly 
over-promised and so I know it is causing consternation. I do not 
have any magic wands here either, but that is how we are looking 
at this, at making the program sustainable for the long-term, and 
I am afraid right now the way it is, it probably is not. 

Most of you have addressed the fact that you have people who 
are looking for career changes, I think all of you have mentioned 
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that. And we are seeing that, of course, all over, because the work- 
place is changing. You all have some non-traditional students, 
probably Dr. Smith and Mr. Coakley even more than you. Dr. 
Brown, but I appreciate the work that you are doing, I want to 
thank you again for your time here today and for sharing your 
thoughts with us and wish you great success in your institutions 
and for your graduates as they step out there. 

So thank you very much and we will move to the next panel. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Kline. Well, it looks like we are ready for the second 
panel. I want to welcome the panel. I am going to yield in just a 
moment to Dr. DesJarlais to introduce the panel members. 

You may have noticed that there is a little bit of a feedback issue 
with the microphones and so you may find yourself needing to ad- 
just the range, and that seems to work. If it is starting to feed 
back, if you will just back up from it, it seems to be working pretty 
well. 

So everybody is situated, I will yield now to Dr. DesJarlais to in- 
troduce our witnesses. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce our second distinguished 
panel of witnesses. 

First, the Honorable Dean Dickey. He serves as Mayor of the 
City of Columbia. Prior to being elected Mayor, Mr. Dickey was a 
member of the City Council. He spent 48 years in the retail food 
industry including 27 years as owner and operator of seven super- 
markets in the middle Tennessee area. He held management posi- 
tions for the Tennessee Department of Labor for five years and he 
has served as a business service manager at the Maury County Ca- 
reer Center. And I would like to thank Mr. Dickey, who also served 
in the U.S. Army during the Korean Conflict. 

Our next witness is Ms. Susan Marlow, she is the founder and 
CEO of Smart Data Strategies. She is known and respected as a 
pioneer in land records management. Smart Data Strategies has 
used an innovative approach to the development of procedures and 
processes to ensure client satisfaction and has gained considerable 
experience by successfully completing mapping programs. Ms. 
Marlow also serves as Chairman of the Management Association 
for Private Photogrammetric Surveyors, Federal Cadastral Task 
Force and the Chairman of the Institute for CIS Studies. 

Ms. Jan McKeel is the Executive Director of the South Central 
Tennessee Workforce Alliance, a non-profit that works to develop 
the workforce through efforts in economic development, education 
and employment. The company was most recently recognized as 
one of 24 best-of-the-best non-profits in middle Tennessee by the 
Nashville Business Journal. She previously worked in the soft 
drink industry before returning to the college classroom as a fac- 
ulty member at colleges in Illinois and Kentucky. 

Ms. Margaret Prater is the Executive Director of Workforce De- 
velopment for Dyersburg State Community College. She has 
worked with employment and training programs for the past 27 
years and is currently administering the Workforce Investment Act 
funds under the guidance of the Northwest Tennessee Workforce 
Board. She supervises career center operations for a seven county 
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rural area providing education, employment and training for youth 
and dislocated workers. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, Dr. DesJarlais. 

Just a reminder to the witnesses, there is a little light box there. 
Mayor Dickey, you will find that it is hard for you to see. I have 
not used the gavel yet today and do not expect to. A reminder that 
all of your testimony will be included in the record. 

And so. Mayor Dickey, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN DICKEY, MAYOR, 

CITY OF COLUMBIA 

Mayor Dickey. Good morning. Chairman Kline and Representa- 
tive DesJarlais and other in attendance today. My name is Dean 
Dickey, and I have the honor to serve the people of the City of Co- 
lumbia as their mayor. I wish to welcome you today and thank you 
for hearing our testimony and allowing us in the City of Columbia 
and Maury County to be heard. As the Mayor since 2010, City 
Council member for two years prior, and former Business Service 
Manager at the Tennessee Career Center, I have a strong back- 
ground in helping people find employment and realizing the effects 
that the economy plays. 

As a business owner who served on the workforce board in the 
1990s, I have worked with the Tennessee Department of Labor/ 
Workforce and was involved with consolidation and relocation for 
the Workforce Investment Act. I have worked with employers and 
local elected officials across the state to understand their needs and 
what it takes to hire a skilled workforce. I also have been involved 
in developing financial incentives to help them succeed through job 
creation. 

For eight years, I served as Employer Service Manager for the 
Workforce Alliance in the Workforce Area 10. The Workforce Alli- 
ance serves eight counties, and our office was involved in many 
projects resulting in several thousand dollars of state and federal 
assistance. These projects led to the creation of new jobs and reten- 
tion of existing jobs. 

In order for the economic development of our city and county to 
succeed, the workforce agencies and colleges in our area are key 
components in developing a workforce for our future. College stu- 
dents need to be aware of the expectations of the working environ- 
ment as well as an obligation to meet high standards through their 
learning process. Columbia State Community College, as well as 
other colleges and universities that are attended outside of our im- 
mediate area, urges graduates to use the information provided 
through job placement services such as job search, job fairs, resume 
writing, interviewing opportunities and provide resources to help 
assist these students in order for them to be successful in moving 
into their career fields. Mentoring is also available to students who 
request it. However, it is the student’s obligation to seek career op- 
portunities, and as leader of the City of Columbia, I want to be in- 
strumental in helping to meet the needs of our employers and em- 
ployees. It is my desire for employees to have the needed training 
in order to carry out their tasks and perform well in their duties, 
but in order to do that, I further expect our colleges and training 
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facilities to meet the current expectations of the students and the 
employers. 

Several partnerships have been developed within our local busi- 
ness community. One partnership that comes to mind was a new 
company that located in our area several years ago. Those of us on 
the local level looked at the economic potential when this company 
located in our area. We realized that we needed to develop partner- 
ships in our area that could reach the full potential for growth, 
whether we had one or twenty employees in our area. The partner- 
ship developed through that process included the Workforce Invest- 
ment Board, the TVA, State Department of Labor, Department of 
Economic Development, Columbia State, the Technology Centers 
and the Career Center. Columbia State Community College looked 
at this as an opportunity to increase our region’s training capacity. 
The entire partnership was committed to developing the workforce 
in our area and we were successful because every organization 
spent the time and put forth the effort needed for the process. 

Another important partnership that exists is our Maury Alliance, 
our economic development organization. In the past year, we have 
restructured the organization to be better equipped to attract new 
jobs in our area. We have just completed a partnership with the 
business community which included a fundraising campaign. And 
we received pledges of $2.5 million that will be used for new re- 
cruiting opportunities, to update websites and other marketing op- 
portunities specific to our area. 

We have developed partnerships into positive working relation- 
ships with the business sector of the City of Columbia, City of 
Mount Pleasant, City of Spring Hill, Maury County government as 
well as the business community. The City of Columbia has a tax 
incentive plan that is part of the Maury County Industrial Develop- 
ment Board. This incentive plan was put into place to attract pros- 
pects that are interested in locating in our area and allow us to be 
more competitive. 

At the last report from the Tennessee Department of Labor, the 
unemployment rate for the City of Columbia was 16 percent. That 
is the highest rate for cities in the state of Tennessee. The unem- 
ployment rate for Maury County, at the last report, was 14.2. 
These are not positive numbers and are indicative of our struggling 
economy. There is not an abundance of quality jobs in our local 
area for job seekers. Those searching for employment oftentimes 
end up taking a lesser paying job and therefore becoming under- 
employed. Others drive miles to find quality employment and even 
worse, leave our community permanently for employment. 

We are living in revolutionary times where we know the impor- 
tance of education and maximizing the skills of our workers. The 
Workforce Area 10 economy must adapt to global economic change 
and demographic shifts creating urgent needs to upgrade workforce 
preparation for all segments of our population. We are no longer 
able to be content with the skill sets of our parents and grand- 
parents. We no longer have the luxury of training for a career with 
the expectations that the training will serve us a lifetime and pro- 
vide adequately for our future. We no longer can remain com- 
fortable in the belief that current businesses and industries in our 
area will remain viable in the future. Our future depends on our 
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ability to renew ourselves and retrain ourselves. Our future de- 
pends on not only retaining a current population of skilled workers, 
but also providing a business climate and community environment 
that is attractive to business and industries that may not even 
exist today. 

I appreciate all the efforts of this Committee and understand it 
is not an easy task to designate funds to improve job opportunities. 
I also realize that the government cannot create jobs, only the pri- 
vate sector can accomplish this. 

Thank you for allowing me to be here today. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Ms. Marlow, you are recognized. 

[The statement of Mayor Dickey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Dean Diekey, Mayor, City of Columbia 

Good morning, Chairman Kline, Representative DesJarlais, and all others in at- 
tendance today. My name is Dean Dickey, and I have the honor to serve the people 
of the City of Columbia as their Mayor. I wish to welcome you today and thank you 
for hearing our testimony and allowing us in the City of Columbia and Maury Coun- 
ty to be heard. As the Mayor, since 2010, City Council Member for two years prior, 
and former Business Service Manager at the Tennessee Career Center, I have a 
strong background in helping people find employment and realizing the effects our 
economy plays in that role. 

As a business owner who served on the workforce board in the late ’90’s, I have 
worked with the Tennessee Department of LaborAVorkforce and was involved with 
consolidation and relocation for the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). I have worked 
with employers and local elected officials across the state to understand their needs 
and what it takes to hire skilled workforce. I have also been involved in developing 
financial incentives to help them succeed through this job creation. 

For eight years, I served as Employer Services Manager for the Workforce Alli- 
ance in the Workforce Area 10. The Workforce Alliance serves eight counties, and 
our office was involved in many projects resulting in several thousand dollars of 
state and federal assistance. These projects led to the creation of new jobs and the 
retention of existing jobs. 

In order for the economic development of our city and county to succeed, the work- 
force agencies and colleges in our area are key components in developing the work- 
force of our future. College students need to be aware of the expectations of the 
working environment as well as their obligation to meet high standards through 
their learning process. Columbia State Community College as well as other colleges/ 
universities that are attended outside of our immediate area urges graduates to use 
the information provided through job placement services such as job search and job 
fairs. Students are also briefed on interviewing opportunities and provided resources 
to help assist these students in order for them to successfully move into their career 
fields. Mentoring is also available to students who request it; however, it is the stu- 
dents’ obligation to seek career opportunities. As a leader of the City of Columbia, 
I want to be instrumental in helping to meet the needs of our employers and em- 
ployees. It is my desire for employees to have the needed training in order to carry 
out their tasks and perform well in their duties, but in order to do that, I further 
expect our colleges and training facilities to meet the current expectations of the 
students and employers. 

Several partnerships have developed within our local business community. One 
partnership that comes to mind is when Johnson’s Controls located to our area sev- 
eral years ago. Those of us on the local level looked at the economic potential when 
this company located to our area. We realized that we needed to develop a partner- 
ship so that our area could reach its full potential for growth, whether we had one 
or twenty employers in our area. The partnership developed through that process 
included the Workforce Alliance, Workforce Investment Board, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Tennessee State Department of Labor, Tennessee Department of Economic 
Development Council, Columbia State Community College, the Tennessee Tech- 
nology Centers, and the Tennessee Career Center. Columbia State Community Col- 
lege looked at this as an opportunity to increase our region’s training capacity. The 
entire partnership was committed to developing the workforce for our area, and we 
were successful, because every organization spent the time and put forth the effort 
needed on the process. 
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Another important partnership that exists is with Maury Alliance, our local eco- 
nomic development organization. In the past year, we have restructured the organi- 
zation to be better equipped to attract new jobs into our area. We have also just 
completed a partnership with the business community which included a fundraising 
campaign. We received pledges of $2.5 million that will be used for new recruiting 
opportunities and to update the website information with other marketing opportu- 
nities specific to our area. 

We have developed partnerships into positive working relationships with the busi- 
ness sector of the City of Columbia, City of Mt. Pleasant, City of Spring Hill, and 
Maury County governments as well. Our local governments are unified in our efforts 
to create new job opportunities for our citizens. The City of Columbia has a teix in- 
centive plan that is part of the Maury County Industrial Development Board. The 
incentive plan was put into place to attract prospects that are interested in locating 
to our area and allow us to be more competitive. 

At the last report from the Tennessee Department of Labor, the unemployment 
rate for the City of Columbia was 16%. This is the highest rate for cities in the state 
of Tennessee. The unemployment rate for Maury County, at the last report, was 
14.2%. These are not positive numbers and are indicative of our struggling economy. 
There is not an abundance of quality jobs in our local area for the job seekers. Those 
searching for employment often times end up taking a lesser paying job and thereby 
becoming underemployed. Others drive many miles to find quality employment and 
even worst, still leave the area permanently for employment. 

We are living in revolutionary times where we know the importance of education 
and maximizing the skills of the workers we have. The Workforce Area 10 economy 
must also adapt to global economic changes and a demographic shift creating urgent 
needs to upgrade workforce preparation for all segments of our population. We are 
no longer able to be content with the skill sets of our parents and grandparents. 
We no longer have the luxury of training for a career with the expectations that 
the training will serve us a lifetime and provide adequately for our future. We no 
longer can remain comfortable in the belief that current businesses and industries 
in our area will remain viable into the future. Our future depends upon our ability 
to renew ourselves and retrain ourselves. Our future depends upon not only retain- 
ing a current population of skilled workers but also providing a business climate 
and community environment that is attractive to business and industries that may 
not now exist. 

I appreciate all the efforts of this committee and understand it is not an easy task 
to designate federal funds to improve our job opportunities. I also realize that the 
government cannot create jobs — only the private sector can accomplish this. Thank 
you again for allowing us to be heard today, and I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you might have. 


STATEMENT OF SUSAN MARLOW, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
SMART DATA STRATEGIES 

Ms. Marlow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Dr. DesJarlais. My 
name is Susan Marlow and I am the CEO and owner of Smart 
Data Strategies, a small business in Franklin, Tennessee. And I 
am also Chairman of the Board of the Institute for CIS Studies, 
a 501(c)(3). 

Smart Data Strategies provides a variety of geospatial software 
and services for state and local government, federal agencies and 
private sector clients. It is an honor to be here today to discuss the 
critical need for a coordinated strategic approach to workforce de- 
velopment in the geospatial procession. 

The term “geospatial” refers to location-based technology, com- 
monly referred to as mapping. This technology has experienced a 
rapid adoption rate, partly due to the introduction of Google Earth 
and Microsoft Bing Maps as well as the disasters of 9/11 and hurri- 
cane Katrina. 

Today, geospatial technology provides decision-makers more com- 
plete information and a visual perspective that helps them make 
critical decisions. From the family planning the route to its sum- 
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mer vacation, to McDonald’s determining the best sites for its next 
restaurants, to local government needing to know who owns what 
land and who is paying taxes and who is not, geospatial informa- 
tion is an exploding field. As a result of this growing demand, the 
geospatial community has been identified by the U.S. Department 
of Labor as one of the high growth workforces in the United States. 

The State of Tennessee recognized the importance of geospatial 
data when they invested $28 million in a base mapping program, 
which included statewide aerial imagery and standardized property 
information. Our firm performed all of the property mapping for 
this program. This means that geospatial data is available to every 
county, city and state agency throughout Tennessee. While the 
state has invested heavily in this data creation, we have not seen 
this level of investment in geospatial technology education. 

There is a critical need for a strategic and inter-sector partner- 
ship approach to meeting the demand for a trained, qualified and 
productive workforce in this expanding field. I would like to ad- 
dress these challenges and offer some solutions. 

First of all, I would like to point out the need for geography edu- 
cation at the K through 12 level. If we were able to create a totally 
successful inter-sector partnership at the university and college 
level, it will not matter unless we have a pool of students inter- 
ested in this profession. In March of 2010, Tennessee was one of 
two states awarded Race to the Top grant money during the first 
phase of the competition. This announcement set the stage for Ten- 
nessee to be a national leader in raising the bar for education in 
the United States. Research has shown that the use of geospatial 
technologies in curriculum can be one of those creative new ways 
to connect the classroom to the real world and get students excited 
about learning. It allows students to see how what they are learn- 
ing today is relevant to the world around them and their future 
within it. Most importantly, it helps get young people excited and 
inquisitive about geography, thus stimulating their interest in this 
field as a career. 

Many public schools do not even teach geography, and if they do, 
many make it a small part of a history or social studies class. Ac- 
cording to a 2006 National Geographic Society survey of Americans 
aged 18 to 24, less than four in ten can identify Iraq on a map of 
the Middle East; one-third of young Americans cannot calculate 
time zone differences. Even after hurricane Katrina, two-thirds 
could not find Louisiana on a U.S. map and two in ten amazingly 
cannot point to the Pacific Ocean on a world map. We need to have 
a much stronger link to education, workforce development and the 
private sector job market. 

As Chairman of the Board for IGIS, I was heavily involved in a 
program that promoted geospatial education and workforce devel- 
opment. We were awarded a $2 million grant that was successful 
in creating geospatial curriculum for Roane State Community Col- 
lege and Central Piedmont Community College in North Carolina. 
In addition, we created technology to manage a remote workforce 
called a Virtual Business Hub. The curriculum and the virtual 
business hub were both delivered to the Department of Labor as 
part of our grant, yet to my knowledge, the virtual business hub 
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technology is sitting on a shelf in Washington and the universities 
are no longer teaching the classes. 

We spend a lot of our tax dollars on research, workforce develop- 
ment and education, but I question how much value we get for the 
money we spend. When we were working on the Department of 
Labor grant, I saw a lot of disconnect with the colleges, workforce 
development boards and the private sector. In addition, I see mul- 
tiple federal and state geospatial education programs created that 
duplicate and overlap one another. For the sake of time, I will not 
address all of these, but they are included in my written testimony. 

I urge the Committee to take a comprehensive look at geospatial 
workforce development. This growing and critically important pro- 
fession can contribute immensely to the quality of life and economic 
wellbeing of the nation for decades to come. As we transition to a 
knowledge-based economy, geospatial data will become the under- 
pinning for billions of dollars in commerce as well as efficiency in 
the delivery of government programs. 

Lastly, I would also request that you review the section of my 
written testimony that deals with unfair competition from univer- 
sities. We are seeing universities and community colleges entering 
into the private sector mapping and remote sensing by selling serv- 
ices in the commercial marketplace. This is unfair competition to 
private companies and it needs to be stopped. 

I thank you very much for your time and attention. 

Chairman Kline. I thank you, Ms. Marlow. 

Ms. McKeel, you are recognized. 

[The statement of Ms. Marlow follows:] 
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Testimony of 
Susan Marlow 
Smart Data Strategies, Inc. 
before a field hearing of the 
Committee Education and the Workforce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
on 

"Reviving our Economy: The Role of Higher Education in Job Growth and Development" 
Columbia, Tennessee 
April 21, 2011 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. DesJarlais, I'm Susan Marlow, Chief Executive Officer of Smart Data Strategies, Inc. in 
Franklin, Tennessee. Smart Data Strategies provides a variety of geographic information systems (GiS) 
software and services that focus on Real Property Intelligence’'" which is the result of combining location 
with information and making it readily accessible through easy to use mapping tools. Our firm helps 
state and local government, Federal agencies, and private sector clients manage data about their land 
and real property including asset inventories, rights-of-way, and land parcels. 

It is my honor to be here today to discuss the critical need for a coordinated, strategic approach to 
workforce development in the geospatial profession, The term Geospatial refers to a location-based 
technology, and commonly referred to as mapping. This technology has experienced a rapid adoption 
rate partly due to the introduction of Google Earth and Microsoft Bing Maps as well as the disasters 
of 9/11 and Hurricane Katrina, Today's mapping is the collection, storage, utilization, application and 
analysis of geographic information. Geo-referenced or location-based data is layered on maps to give 
business, government and consumers information they need for thousands of decisions and 
applications. The geospatial profession is a practice that uses geographic information as a base to 
provide faster, more efficient and accurate solutions to a plethora of issues. In today's electronic world, 
geospatial applications offer a visual perspective to clients, users and consumers that was only 
previously available to a limited market, particularly engineers and the military. Geographic information 
systems (GIS), with their meaningful and easy to read formats, have become common in everyday life of 
government, the commercial sector, and the consumer. This provides decision makers more complete 
information that helps them make crucial decisions - such as where tax revenues are generated, the 
condition of the infrastructure, and how and where to spend, maintain or conserve resources - faster 
and more accurately. From the family planning the route for its summer vacation, to McDonalds 
determining the best sites for its next restaurants, to local government needing to know who owns what 
land, and who's paying taxes and who is not, to analyzing the relationship between chemicals at a 
factory with the incidence of cancer in neighboring communities, geospatial information is an exploding 
field. Geospatial information plays a crucial role in every sector of today's society. Recent studies 
estimate that up to 90% of government information has a geospatial information component and as 
much as 80% of the information managed by business is connected to a specific location, Asa result of 
this growing demand for geographic information data, software, products and services, the geospatial 
community has been identified by the U.S. Department of Labor as one of the "High Growth" workforces 
in the United States. 
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The State of Tennessee has recognized the importance of geospatial data when they invested 
$28,000,000 in the Tennessee Base Mapping Program. This program included the creation of a 
statewide imagery collection and standardized property information. Our firm Smart Data Strategies 
performed all of the property mapping for this program. What this means is that geospatial data is 
available to every county, city, and state agency throughout Tennessee. While the state has invested 
heavily in data creation, we have not seen this level of investment in geospatial technology education. 

There is a critical need for a strategic and inter-sector partnership approach to meeting the demand for 
a trained, qualified and productive workforce in this expanding field. I'd like to address those challenges 
and offer some solutions. 

Geography in K-12 Education 

In March of 2010, Tennessee was one of two states awarded Race to the Top grant money during the 
first phase of the competition. This announcement set the stage for Tennessee to be a national leader in 
raising the bar for education in the United States. Research has shown that the use of geospatial 
technologies in curriculum can be one of these creative new ways to connect the classroom to the real 
world and get students excited about learning. (Goldstein, D. (2010). Integration of Geospatial 
Technologies into K-12 Curriculum: An Investigation of Teacher and Student Perceptions and Student 
Academic Achievement.) GIS provides educators with an innovative way to connect classroom learning 
with real world applications. It allows students to see how their learning today is relevant to the world 
around them and their future within it. In addition, GIS acts as a common operating platform for 
visualizing, analyzing and presenting real-world information from multiple disciplines. And, most 
importantly it helps get young people excited and inquisitive about geography, thus stimulating their 
interest in this field as a career. 

Using GIS in a linked learning environment that is grounded in project-based activities enables students 
to use technology that allows them to do the deep thinking, analysis and problem solving that is 
necessary to compete in the global economy. This is especially the case in the STEM (Science, 
Technology, Engineering and Mathematics) disciplines which leads to the longer term benefits for 
students, society and the American economy. They are acquiring skills for the jobs of the future that will 
continue to be in high demand, While geography and geospatial sciences is clearly a STEM discipline, 
our profession is disappointed that the Obama Administration has failed to understand this fact and has 
failed to include geography in the STEM initiative. A letter from MAPPS, the association of private sector 
geospatial firms, of which Smart Data Strategies is a member, is attached to my testimony. 

Moreover, not all states even assess or require geography education. As The Orlando Sentinel has 
reported in 2006, ( httD://www.orl3ndosentinel.com/news/education/orl- 

geographvd urn mie07apr26. 0,2336745. story) many public schools do not even teach geography, and if 
they do, many give it a short shrift as part of a history or social studies class. According to a 2006 
National Geographic Society survey of Americans aged 18 to 24, less than four in ten can identify iraq on 
a map of the Middle East; one-third of young Americans cannot calculate time-zone differences; even 
after Hurricane Katrina, two-thirds cannot find Louisiana on a U.5. map; almost one-third think that the 
United States has between 1 and 2 billion citizens; and two in ten, amazingly, cannot point to the Pacific 
Ocean or a world map. 
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The need for geography education at the K-12 level is the first step toward a long term, strategic 
approach to building the geospatial workforce. I have also attached a letter on this topic from February 
of this year signed by the 11 organizational members of the Coalition of Geospatial Organizations, 

Unfair University Competition 

A new form of unfair government sponsored competition is causing concern in the geospatial 
community. Universities, veering from the typical teaching and research most Americans associate with 
the Nation's leading institutions of higher learning, are entering the mapping, remote sensing and 
geospatial business, by selling services in the commercial marketplace. This trend of unfair competition 
from universities is invading the mapping community. 

More than 80% of my colleagues in MAPPS, the principals, owners and partners in America's leading 
private sector geospatial firms, indicated in a survey that they have encountered competition in the 
marketplace from universities. More than 85% responded to a MAPPS membership poll that university 
competition was an issue that deserved public policy attention. 

For example, the Broadband Mapping program funded through the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act (ARRA), commonly known as the "stimulus bill", resulted in a number of states 
awarding their broadband map work to universities, thus providing little private sector job creation or 
economic stimulus. Federal agencies regularly contract with universities for geospatial production 
services, requiring little or no education or research. These contracts are for typically commercial, 
production services readily available from scores of private firms in the "Yellow Pages". The national 
Science Foundation funds a National Center for Airborne Laser Mapping (NCALM) at the University of 
Houston and the University of California at Berkeley, to conduct research on Light Detection And 
Ranging (LlDAR), a geospatial data acquisition technology. LIDAR was a NASA program that was 
commercialized some 20 years ago. LIDAR is a proven technology and a commercial activity. Private 
firms are engaged, on a daily basis, in research and development of LIDAR applications for the projects 
in which they are engaged and are continuously developing new applications to market to their clients. 
Private firms provide commercial LIDAR services to clients on a regular basis. Nevertheless, a Federal 
agency recently awarded a commercial, production LIDAR contract to NCALM. 

Congress should amend the Higher Education Act to focus universities on their core missions - 
education and research, Legislation should be passed to apply a "commerciality" test to all non-core 
university activities. Any university that receives direct federal funding, or indirect funding through tax- 
exempt or "non-profit" status, should be prohibited for using such institutions for the performance of 
commercial, tax generating activities otherwise available in the private sector. 

I would also add that mapping and geospatial activities are subjected to unfair competition by 
government agencies, particularly at the Federal and state level. Government agencies also perform 
geospatial activities in-house, with government employees, which are commercially available. This 
duplication and competition with the private sector results in waste and inefficiency in the government, 
and contributes to the debt and deficit now threatening our Nation. Not only must private sector firms 
compete with government for work, we must also compete for workers. Economic growth in the 
geospatial field is being stymied by government competition. We are delighted that last week. Rep. 

John J. "Jimmy" Duncan, Jr. of Tennessee, with Rep. Marsha Blackburn of Tennessee as an original 
cosponsor, introduced the Freedom from Government Competition Act, H.R. 1474. A companion bill, S. 
785, was also introduced by Senator John Thune (R-SD). This bill would make the 'Yellow Pages Test' 
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national policy. If an activity being performed by government is also available from private enterprise 
listed in the Yellow Pages, that activity should be reviewed for performance by a tax-paying, for-profit 
company, rather than the government entity. The Freedom from Government Competition Act would 
put such a process in place In the Federal government. We respectfully urge you to become cosponsors 
of this legislation. 

Moreover insourcing - an initiative to convert work currently performed by private sector contractor 
firms to performance by Federal government employees - is taking place in the geospatial field. We 
urge Congress to impose an immediate moratorium on insourcing. 

Duplication in Federal Geospatial Workforce Development Programs 

As I mentioned earlier, the U.S. Department of Labor has invested more than $8 million in the geospatial 
community for workforce development upon identifying geospatial as one of 14 targets in the High 
Growth Job Training Initiative. 

However, the Department of Labor is not the only Federal agency funding workforce development 
activities in the geospatial profession. While the geospatial workforce has been identified as a High 
Growth sector of the U.S. economy, there has been an unfortunate proliferation of programs in the 
federal government to meet the employment demand. Several federal agencies have funded activities 
with no strategic objective and no coordination, resulting in waste, duplication and inefficiency, There is 
virtually no coordination with the employer community in the private sector. These programs are 
duplicative and they fail to seek the needs and meet the market demands of employers, Here are a few 
examples: 

NASA funded the Integrated Geospatial Education and Technology and Training (iGETT) project 
to help faculty to develop model learning units and expand their programs to address workforce needs 
for employees who can use geospatial data. 

NASA also funded the National Workforce Development Education and Training Initiative 
(NWDETi) in an effort to develop a trained geospatial workforce and assisted the Geospatial Workforce 
Development Center (GeoWDC) at The University of Southern Mississippi. 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) funded the National Geospatial Technology Center of 
Excellence (GeoTech Center) to establish national common core competencies for geographic 
information systems (GIS) technicians, facilitate installation of remote desktop application access 
technology at 10 colleges and supporting use at secondary and middle schools, increasing enrollment in 
geospatial technology programs at partner colleges, and update the geospatial technology skills of 
teachers and technicians. 

NSF also provided funds for "A Plan for the National Coordination of Geospatial Technology 
Education from a Community College Perspective", a year-long study to document the needs and 
concerns of community college educators and use this information to produce recommendations for the 
development and operation of a National Geospatial Technology Center (NGTC). 
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The National Geospatial intelligence Agency (NGA), has provided funds to the National Research 
Council (NRC) of the National Academy of Science to "Study on the Future US Workforce for Geospatial 
Intelligence". The study will examine the need for geospatial expertise in the United States and explore 
possible ways to ensure adequate availability of the needed expertise. 

AmericaView is a USGS funded consortium of universities, begun with a Congressional earmark, 
to conduct K-12 and higher education, workforce development, and technology transfer in remote 
sensing. 

Individually, these are laudable endeavors. However, they are fragmented, stovepipes that are devoid 
of a coordinated or strategic approach to workforce development- Many of the activities funded by 
these grants are duplicative while others fail to address the needs of employers. I would recommend 
that the Education and Workforce Committee develop a more coordinated approach to geospatial 
workforce development, either through a consolidation of all such federal activities, or a clearinghouse 
approach to avoid duplication and create a more comprehensive and considered approach that seeks 
and responds to private sector employers' needs. 

Smart Data Strategies Experience in Workforce Development 

The Institute for Geographic Information Systems Studies (IGISS), of which I am founder and Chairman 
of the Board, was the recipient of one of these grants. Recognizing that the geospatial technology 
sector is an emerging field that, like the computerand information technology industry, cuts across a 
host of other user and applications-focused industries, IGISS found there were no career ladders and a 
great disparity in curriculum and other approaches for meeting the needs of the geospatial 
communities. There was also a need to keep lower-skilled, but technically demanding database 
management jobs in the United States, rather than being off-shored, due to privacy and homeland 
security data sensitivity issues and to assist transitioning manufacturing-based rural economies. IGISS' 
proposal, entitled 'The Geospatial Business Hub Project: Preparing the Nation's Geospatial Workforce," 
developed a career and education advancement ladder and user-focused curriculum for the land 
records management and utilities' geospatial technology applications. 

With its $2 million grant, IGISS established a Geospatial Business Hub model and regional infrastructure 
to provide training for future geospatial technology workers that was designed to reduce the practice of 
sending such work overseas; deployed a program to create geospatial community support for newly 
trained placements; and, 3) developed training to unemployed and underemployed workers in North 
Carolina and Tennessee in the geospatial fields of utilities services and land management using a work- 
study approach. As a result of this grant, the Virtual Business Hub was created which provided the 
platform to manage a remote workforce. 

Unfortunately, the Labor Department failed to allocate funds for marketing the Virtual Business Hub. In 
fact, these follow-through activities were part of the original IGISS grant application, but were denied. It 
is regrettable that much of the work product of IGISS and the other recipients of the $8 million in federal 
grant funds is sitting on shelves in the Department of Labor with no emphasis on actual implementation. 


Summary and Recommendations 
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We urge the Committee to take a comprehensive look at geospatial workforce development. This 
growing and critically important profession can contribute immensely to the quality of life and economic 
well being of the Nation for decades to come. As we transition to a knowledge-based economy, 
geospatial data will become the underpinning for billions of dollars in commerce, as well as efficiency in 
the delivery of government programs. 

Whether it is licensed professionals who have advanced degrees, or technicians who are trained in 
community colleges and technical schools, there is a growing demand for workers in the geospatial 
market. 

In order for this demand to be met, a comprehensive and strategic approach to geospatial workforce 
development must be developed. This needs to include government and the private sector, educators 
at the K-12 elementary and secondary level, community colleges and 4-year degree institutions, private, 
for profit technical schools, and advanced degree program administrators and teachers, Such a strategy 
must be responsive to the needs of private sector employers. The silos in which the Federal government 
current funds and administers workforce development in our field must be busted, and replaced with a 
better coordinated approach. And the Federal government, through direct spending, as well as grants 
to state and local government and universities, should recognize that government is the demand for 
geospatial data, products, software and services, and rely on the private sector to be the supply. 
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MAPPSJSIk 

Management Assscistion for Private Pfiotogrammetrit Surveyors 

Art Asseeiition of Phatsjrainnistrv, Rsi^ina, snif Csospetial fitm» <Sj 

November 30. 2009 


The President 
The 'WTiite House 
Washington. DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President; 

On behalf of the member firms in MAPPS, I would like to commend your Administration for launching the 
‘'Educate to Innovate” campaign to improve the participation and performance of America’s students in 
science, technology, engineering, and mathematics (STEM), 

Formed in 1982, MAPPS is the only national association exclusively comprised of private firms in the 
remote sensing, spatial data and geographic information systems field. Current MAPPS memberships span 
the entire spectrum of the geospatial community, including Member Firms engaged in satellite and airborne 
remote sensing, surveying, photogrammetry, aerial photography, LIDAR, hydrography, bathymetry, 
charting, aerial and satellite image processing, GPS, and GIS data colkction and conversion services. 
MAPPS also includes Associate Member Firms, which arc companies that provide hardware, software, 
products and services to the geospatial profession in the United States and other finns from around the 
world. MAPPS provides its 180+ member fums opportunities for networking and developing fausiness-to- 
business relationships, information sharing, education, public policy advocacy, market growth, and 
professional development and image enhancement. 

On November 23, your Administration (www...WhiAehpuHe,gay/issues{cducatip_n/Tducaic-uuyuy^^ stated the 
following “must do” list; 

1) Increase STEM literacy so that all students can leam deeply and think critically in science, math, 
engineering, and technology; 

2) Move American students from the middle of the pack to top in the next decade; and 

3) Expand STEM education and career opportunities for underrepresented groups, including women and 
girls. 

Mr. Prejsident, MAPPS stands ready and willing to work with you and your Administration to help 
accomplish these important goals. The STEM components serve as vital background and education for 
mapping and geospatial disciplines. American students are the key to our Nation's future by serving as the 
next wave of experts and entrepreneurs spurring innovation and leadership in geospatial activities, 
professions and private sector job growth. 

In 2003, the Government Accountability Office testified (ww>^gao,,gov,d\csv,itenis,'‘d03874f{)4|) before 
Congress: 

"According to the Department of the Interior, about 80 percent of all sovernmeni information 
has a zeospatial data component, such as an address or other reference to a physical 
location. " 


John M. Palatiello, Executive Director 
1856 Old Reston Avenue, Suite 205, Reston, Virginia 20190 
P (703) 787-6996 F (703) 787-7550 E iiifQ@mapps.org www.mapps.org 
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A National Academj' of Public Administration (NAPA) study [Geographic Information for the 2lst Century. 
Washington, DC. January ] 998) estimates that geographic information plays a role in about one-half of the 
economic activities of the United States. 

Your Administration, via the Office of Management and Budget, has generated an increased emphasis on 
“place-based” (wws\oydin'choiisc,gov nnii n< tanda I^V2009.^^'ln09-28.pdt) data, otlierwise referred 

to as geospatial data. This August 1 1 memo entitled "Developing Effective Place-Based Policies for the 
Fiscal Year 201 1 Budget” states; 

"Bsween now and 2050, the expected population growth - of nearly 140 million people - 
will require, among other things, the construction of more than 200 billion square feet of new 
housing, business space, and retail development and major new mve.srments in all forms of 
physical infrastructure . The new consiruction will constitute an estimated two thirds of all 
development on the ground In 2050. This provides an unprecedented opportunity to create 
more sustainable communities for generations to come. It will require a broad-based strategy 
to deal with the energy, environmental, and health repercussions of development, as well as 
workforce and business development demands. " 

It is important to consider the following financial effects that geospatial data can play for infrastructure 
investments and for other important projects. Geospatial activities such as aerial photography and surveys 
have a significant multiplier effect, leveraging additional investment and job creation. Aerial photography is 
5-10% of typical mapping costs, Mapping costs are 5-15% of engineering costs. Engineering costs are 6-8% 
of the constmetion costs. And construction costs are 90% of project costs. Thus, every dollar invested in 
aenal photography and surveys has a multiplier of 9074. In data from an actual project, $6,000 invested in 
aerial photography and surveys resulted in $49 million total (surveying, mapping, engineering and 
construction) activity. 

We re.spectfully offer to your Administration the assistance of the geospatial community on this high priority 
initiative, 


Sincerely, 



Jeff Lovin 
President 
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Coalition of Geospatial Organizations 


February 16, 2011 

The Honorable John P. Holdren, PhD. 

As$istant to the President for Science and Technology 
Director, Office of Science and Technology Policy 
Executive Office of the President 
725 17"’ Street, Room 5228 
Washington, DC 20502 

Dear Dr. Holdren; 

I am writing to you on behalf of the Coalition of Geospatial Organizations (COGO), a coalition of 15 national 
professional and advisory organizations representing more than 35,000 individual producers and users of 
geospatial data and technology. The purpose of this letter is to share with you concerns that COGO has with the 
September 2010 PCAST report entitled ''Prepare and Inspire: K-12 Educalion in Science, Technology, Engineering, 
and Math (STEM! for America's Future". 

The members of our coalition feel strongly that the report defines STEM fields far too narrowly. The document 
asserts that STEM education includes only the subjects of mathematics, biology, chemistry and physics, along with 
the critical subjects of computer science, engineering and geology. Excluded from this list are the social, 
behavioral, and economic sciences, especially those core social science disciplines like geography, that have long 
been the catalysts for education and research in the geospatial sciences, which is currently ranked as one of the 
three top American employment fields by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The following points highlight what we see as the critical significance of including the social, behavioral and 
economic sciences in K-12 STEM education: 

• In the White House memorandum "Developing Effective Place-Based Policies for the FY 2011 Budget" 
(8/11/09), guidance was provided to Federal departments for budget submissions that placed heavy emphasis 
on "place-based" policies and programs. The term "place-based" is synonymous with geography and 
geospatial. Knowledge of geospatial concepts is necessary for the implementation of effective policies and 
programs. 

• The U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration published "New and Emerging 
Occupations" (March 2006) highlighting 12 high-growth industries, one being geospatial technologies. 
Geospatial technologies are described as being economically critical, projected to add substantial numbers of 
new jobs, and are being transformed by technology and innovations. In order to provide a workforce 
competent in geospatial technologies, STEM education must include instruction in geospatial relevant 
disciplines. 

• The Department of Laoor, in collaboration with the geospatial technology community, adopted the 
Geospatial Technology Competency Model (June 2010) that identifies the knowledge and skill areas (KSAs) 
required for success in each of the many allied fields that rely on geospatial technologies and employ 
geospatial professionals. Among the core academic competencies is geography. The inclusion of this and 
other core academic competencies in this model necessitates that these skills be learned in K-12 currlculurms. 

• The Directorate of Education and Human Resources at the National Science Foundation (NSF) includes social 
and behavioral sciences as STEM disciplines. NSF's Social, Behavioral and Economic Sciences Directorate, 
which houses the Geography and Spatial Sciences program, in addition to 28 other social science based 
programs provided $7 million in funding in the past 2 years for GiScience and Technology-based research. 

• The National Geospatial Technology Center for Excellence funded in part by NSF is a collaborative effort 
between colleges, universities and industry to expand the geospatial workforce. While the program focuses 
on college curricula, it is critical that K-12 students learn the basic geographic skills that form the foundation of 
higher-level learning in the geospatial sciences- It is also important that we expose K-12 students to the 
geosciences to better inform them of future education and employment opportunities in the field. 

• The PCAST Report quotes President Obama; "We must educate our children to compete in an age where 
knowledge is capital, and the marketplace is global." Students must be trained to think spatially and globally 
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in order to meet this objective. These skills come from K-12 education in geography and the social, behavioral 
ard economic sciences. 

• The "Troubling Signs" section of the PCAST Report emphasizes the development of education methods to 

improve comprehension of STEM concepts. Geographic Information Systems, as a geospatial technology, is an 
integrative technology that can teach K-12 students how to apply STEM theories to real world problem 
solving. 

All of these points highlight the significance of social, behavioral and economic sciences to geospatial technologies 
in both academic and workplace environments. Geospatial technologies are a high-growth career field 
representing significant job opportunities- As it is clearly a goal of enhanced STEM education to graduate K-12 
students who are college and career-ready, it would be a critical shortcoming to exclude the foundations of 
geospatial learning in STEM curricula at the K-12 level. 

We reiterate our position that a broader perspective of which disciplines constitutes a STEM education in the 
United States be adopted, and that the value of the social, behavioral and economic sciences is recognized as 
critical for the development of a workforce prepared for careers in geospatial technologies. 

COGO stands willing to provide assistance to the Administration to clarify the importance of the geospatial science 
and technology in STEM education and in the Reauthorization of the ESEA. 


Sincerely, 



Geney Terry, GISP, MG 15 

Chair, Coalition of Geospatial Organizations 


cc: COGO Member Organizations 

American Congress on Surveying and Mapping (ACSM| 

American Society for Photogrammetry and Remote Sensing (ASPRS) 
Association of American Geographers (AAG) 

Cartography and Geographic Information Society (CaGISI 
Geographic Information Systems Certification Institute |GISC1) 
International Association of Assessing Officers (lAAO) 

Management Association for Private Photogrammetric Surveyors (MAPPS) 
National States Geographic Information Council (NSGIC] 

United States Geospatial Intelligence Foundation (USGIFl 
University Consortium for Geographic Information Science (UCGIS) 

Urban Regional Information Systems Association (URISA) 



STATEMENT OF JAN McKEEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SOUTH CENTRAL TENNESSEE WORKFORCE ALLIANCE 

Ms. McKeel. Thank you, good morning, Chairman Kline, Rep- 
resentative DesJarlais and all in attendance today. Thank you on 
hehalf of the South Central Tennessee Workforce Alliance, our cor- 
porate hoard of directors and Workforce Board for the honor of pre- 
senting our efforts to build a world class workforce in the middle 
Tennessee region. 

The counties in our local workforce investment area — Maury, 
Giles, Lawrence, Lewis, Hickman, Marshall, Perry, and Wayne — 
have experienced tremendous job loss. With the highest unemploy- 
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ment rate in Tennessee for 36 of the past 38 months, our unem- 
ployment stands at 14.2 percent, more than 47 percent above the 
state rate of 9.6 percent, and almost two-thirds higher than the 
U.S. rate of 8.9 percent. This represents over 14,000 people in our 
region alone — mothers, fathers, grandparents, sons and daugh- 
ters — who want to work and provide the best for their families. 
Through our Tennessee career centers, funded primarily through 
Workforce Investment Act formula funds, we partner with key or- 
ganizations to leverage our funding to provide advice, guidance and 
resources to job seekers, whether in an effort to locate a better pay- 
ing job or to simply find a job when the crisis of job loss hits close 
to home. 

In January of 2010, when our economic crisis resulted in 17 per- 
cent unemployment regionally, our foot traffic averaged 1120 peo- 
ple daily in our eight counties, an increase of almost 300 percent 
over the previous year alone. Gratefully, we have well established 
career centers with talented professional staffs that serve the 700- 
plus that continue to visit each day, to tap the tools we and our 
partners offer to assist job seekers in their quest to end their per- 
sonal crisis of unemployment. 

Our region has excelled in manufacturing, the sector amongst 
the hardest hit in the economic downturn. Over two-thirds of our 
manufacturing jobs have been lost in the past decade. Although be- 
ginning to rebound, we are not likely to ever reach the manufac- 
turing employment levels once experienced. In addition, the manu- 
facturing jobs that are returning look vastly different than those of 
the past. Assembly type jobs have been replaced by more skilled 
positions, for example, robotics and electrical technicians. However, 
we also expect significant job growth to come from occupations out- 
side of manufacturing, as we witness a shift to other sectors, in- 
cluding healthcare, information technology and business manage- 
ment and supervision. 

Our workforce board is charged with providing oversight to the 
investment of local Workforce Investment Act funding. To make the 
best Workforce Investment decisions, a study was conducted in 
partnership with the Nashville Chamber of Commerce and our 
workforce board colleagues — the Nashville Career Advancement 
Center and Workforce Essentials. The study looked at jobs, the pro- 
jected growth or decline in the labor market for the ten-county re- 
gion surrounding Nashville. Most training programs in which we 
invest are taught by Columbia State Community College or the 
Tennessee Technology Centers and include programs such as nurs- 
ing, information technology, green jobs and solar photovoltaic tech- 
nology. Since July of 2010, we have provided scholarship and/or 
support to over 470 individuals, most being dislocated workers from 
closed manufacturing companies, providing them the skills needed 
to transition into new careers. And I might add that I am happy 
to say that all three institutions that were represented in the pre- 
vious panel have had students that we have helped support. 

Lives are changed when adults, regardless of their age or years 
in the workforce, gain additional education and skills. An idea to 
increase workforce and economic development opportunities in the 
region has been discussed by local business, community and edu- 
cation leaders for many years. A framework, driven by employers. 
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would allow technical training and workforce development activi- 
ties to be expanded. Adults could focus on technical training with- 
out traveling almost an hour, providing a more realistic oppor- 
tunity to work and train part time. Incumbent worker training 
would become increasingly available to employers and internships 
for those in training would add experiential opportunities comple- 
menting classroom training. 

Now, through a $5 million state-funded grant, the Workforce De- 
velopment and Conference Center at Northfield has been estab- 
lished in the former Saturn corporate and training headquarters. 
Ten public and private partners are already participating with 
projects including additional training programs, business incuba- 
tion, entrepreneurship training, incumbent worker training and 
paid internships. Dual enrollment for high school students and 
business mentorship programs are also planned. And now the re- 
cent award of $8.3 million in U.S. DOL National Emergency Grant 
funding will support these efforts for our many dislocated workers. 

In closing, I appreciate the tremendous work this Committee is 
charged with performing and understand the difficulty in 
prioritizing where federal funds are spent. However, training and 
education, workforce success and personal income are positively 
correlated. Economic landscapes will periodically change and the 
strength of individual sectors will come and go. Yet the strengths 
of our communities will remain correlated to our ability to attract, 
retain and grow jobs. 

Please continue to recognize the importance of the public-private 
partnerships fostered by our workforce investment boards. We rec- 
ognize our responsibility to convene business and industry, edu- 
cation, community-based organization and public sector agencies as 
our primary duty. This infrastructure designed in the Workforce 
Investment Act provides support, guidance, and resources to so 
many, both job seekers and employers and promotes the region- 
alism and leveraging of funds required to grow our workforce skills. 

My sincerest thanks, and I will be happy to address any ques- 
tions you might have. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, Ms. McKeel. 

Ms. Prater, you are recognized. 

[The statement of Ms. McKeel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jan MeKeel, Executive Director, 

South Central Tennessee Workforce Alliance 

Good morning, Chairman Kline, Representative DesJarlais, and all in attendance 
today. On behalf of the South Central Tennessee Workforce Alliance, our Corporate 
Board of Directors, and Workforce Board, I thank you for the honor of presenting 
our efforts to build a world class workforce in the Middle Tennessee region through 
private and public partnerships. My focus today will be on our partnerships with 
those in higher education that provide the training and education needed by our 
workforce to succeed in obtaining jobs, maintaining jobs, and growing their careers. 

As Executive Director of the South Central Tennessee Workforce Alliance since 
its incorporation 8 years ago as a 501c3, and for an additional 6 years prior when 
we were a division of Columbia State Community College, I have been privileged 
to witness firsthand the incredible results when adults, regardless of their age or 
years in the workforce, gain additional education and skills. Unfortunately, the 
eight counties in our Local Workforce Investment Area — Maury, Giles, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Hickman, Marshall, Perry, and Wayne — have experienced tremendous job 
loss, particularly in the last 3 years. In fact, our region has led the state with the 
highest regional unemployment rate for 36 of the past 38 months. According to the 
most recent unemployment analysis, our area unemplojunent stands at over 14.2%, 
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more than 47% above the Tennessee rate of 9.6%, and almost two thirds higher than 
the United State rate of 8.9%. We must always remember that this rate is actually 
made up of over 14,000 people in our region alone — mothers, fathers, grandparents, 
sons, and daughters — who want to work and provide the best for their families. And, 
this unemployment rate does not represent the thousands of individuals who are un- 
deremployed — either because they are working in jobs below their skill level, or be- 
cause they are not working as many hours as they would like. Through our Ten- 
nessee Career Center system, with 9 located in our region and funded primarily 
through Workforce Investment Act formula funds, we partner with key organiza- 
tions and agencies in each community to bring together the resources and personnel 
to provide advice, guidance and resources to those looking for new jobs, whether in 
an effort to locate a better paying job, or to simply find a job when the crisis of a 
layoff or closure hits close to home. 

In early 2009, our daily foot traffic averaged just over 400 job seekers daily. In 
January 2010, at the height of our unemployment crisis with a rate of 17% unem- 
ployment, our foot traffic averaged 1,120 people daily — an increase of almost 300%! 
Gratefully we are established in each of our counties with Career Centers and tal- 
ented professional staffs that serve the 700+ that continue to visit each day to tap 
the resources we and our partners offer to assist jobseekers in their quest to end 
their personal crisis of unemployment by finding jobs that maximize their skills and 
pay good wages. 

For decades we have exceled in manufacturing, providing families an excellent 
source of income and ability to provide for their families. Yet, manufacturing has 
been amongst the hardest hit industries during the economic crisis our nation has 
experienced. We have lost over 14,000 jobs in manufacturing alone, and although 
this industry is beginning to rebound, a full economic recovery may take until 2014, 
and it is not likely we will ever reach the manufacturing emplo 3 Tnent levels of the 
1990’s. In addition, the manufacturing jobs that are returning look vastly different 
than those of the past. Assembly type jobs have been replaced by more skilled posi- 
tions — for example robotics technicians, machinists, and electrical technicians. How- 
ever, we also expect significant job growth to come from occupations outside of man- 
ufacturing. As in most areas of the United States, we are witnessing a shift from 
the manufacturing sector to other sectors including healthcare, information tech- 
nology, and business management and supervision. The South Central Tennessee 
Workforce Alliance through our Workforce Board is charged with providing over- 
sight to the investment of Workforce Investment Act dollars for this region. 

To make the best decisions, we have participated in two labor market studies in 
the past 5 years. Most recently, in partnership with the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce, and our workforce board colleagues — the Nashville Career Advancement 
Center and Workforce Essentials — a study, “Leveraging the Labor Force for Eco- 
nomic Growth”, was conducted in 2010. This study looks at jobs, the projected 
growth or decline and the labor market for the 10 county area surrounding Nash- 
ville, which is the economic engine of our region. This study, along with labor mar- 
ket information provided by the Tennessee Department of Labor & Workforce Devel- 
opment, is the foundation for our training investment decisions. The majority of pro- 
grams in which we invest are programs taught by Columbia State Community Col- 
lege or the Tennessee Technology Centers, and include programs in Nursing, Health 
Information Technology, Computer Information Systems, Residential Wiring & 
Plumbing, Automotive Technology, Green Jobs Technology and Solar Photovoltaic 
Technology. Since July 2010, we have provided scholarship and/or support to over 
470 individuals in need of skills upgrades. The majority of these individuals are dis- 
located workers from closed manufacturing companies, and the additional education 
and training will provide the skills needed to move into new careers. 

For the past 7 years, an idea to bring additional training opportunities to the area 
has been discussed by business, community, and education leaders. The dream was 
to provide a framework, driven by employers, where educational providers could 
come and provide the desired credentialed training and skills. Area high school stu- 
dents would have the opportunity to dual enroll in programs and earn credit toward 
a post-secondary degree. Adults could focus on technical training without traveling 
almost an hour, providing a more realistic opportunity to work and train part time. 
Business and industry could assist in planning desired training for their workforce, 
and provide opportunities for internships for those in training to add experiential 
opportunities. These ideas and plans are now coming to fruition through a partner- 
ship between the Tennessee Department of Economic and Community Development, 
the Tennessee Department of Labor & Workforce Development, the United States 
Department of Labor, local city and county governments, Columbia State Commu- 
nity College and sister institutions, the Tennessee Technology Centers, University 
of Tennessee Industrial Services, Spring Hill GM Manufacturing, and the South 
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Central Tennessee Workforce Alliance. Through a $5 million state funded grant 
through TDECD, the Workforce Development and Conference Center at Northfield 
has been established in the former Saturn corporate & training headquarters — a 
320,000 square foot building built as a corporate office and training center. 

Training provider partners at Northfield are providing training and economic de- 
velopment opportunities for the region. Approximately one-third of the building will 
be devoted to training, with fixed costs covered by the rent generated from the two- 
thirds of the building available for lease. The building is being marketed as a poten- 
tial site for a call center or corporate support back offices, and can support approxi- 
mately 700 workers. Based on our knowledge of the labor market, we are making 
progress in the establishment of training in at least 5 areas: 1) Healthcare; 2) Public 
Safety; 3) Advanced Manufacturing and Sustainable Technologies; 4) Hospitality 
and Culinary Arts; and 5) Information Technology. The recent award of $8.3 million 
in National Emergency Grant funding through the USDOL will allow training ef- 
forts to be supported at this facility, and will provide for 1,500 individuals laid off 
from General Motors and its suppliers, along with others affected by these layoffs 
in the region. 

A business incubator will allow new and start-up businesses who meet acceptance 
criteria to be established and nurtured with access to resources and expertise need- 
ed to strengthen and grow into larger, profitable companies who will choose to stay 
in our community. We are working to finalize the first company accepted into our 
incubator — a green technology start-up which, with a mix of funding including a 
grant from the Tennessee Solar Institute, will begin later this summer with an ini- 
tial workforce of 10 employees, several trained through classes already completed 
in green technologies at Northfield. The plan is to host several more start-ups on 
this unique training and work campus. 

In closing, I appreciate the tremendous work this Committee is charged with per- 
forming, and understand the difficulty in prioritizing where federal funds are spent. 
I can, however, sincerely share with you that training and education, workforce suc- 
cess, and personal income are positively correlated. Economic landscapes will peri- 
odically change, and the strength of individual sectors will come and go. Yet the 
strength of our communities, especially in more rural settings, will remain cor- 
related to our ability to attract, retain, and grow jobs. Please continue to recognize 
the importance of the public private partnerships fostered by our Workforce Invest- 
ment Boards, and that we take this responsibility to convene business and industry, 
education, community based organizations, and public sector agencies as our main 
duty. This infrastructure designed in the Workforce Investment Act provides sup- 
port, guidance, and resources to so many, both jobseekers and employers, and pro- 
motes the regionalism and leveraging of funds required to grow our workforce skills, 
both immediate and in the future. My sincerest thanks, and I will be happy to ad- 
dress any questions you may have. 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET PRATER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NORTHWEST TENNESSEE WORKFORCE BOARD 

Ms. Prater. Thank you. Good morning. 

On behalf of Dyersburg State Community College and the North- 
west Tennessee Workforce Board, I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to the role of higher education in job growth and develop- 
ment. My perspective is from a dual role since Dyersburg State 
serves as both administrative entity and a training provider for the 
Workforce Investment Act programs. 

My primary responsibility is to convene leaders of business and 
industry, education, organized labor, economic development, com- 
munity organizations, labor and workforce development and human 
services that form the Northwest Tennessee Workforce Board. Our 
guiding principles include being private sector driven, responsible 
and competitive and customer-focused through use of our Ten- 
nessee One-Stop Career Centers. 

The One-Stop Career Centers in our area have seen services in- 
crease by 67 percent since 2008. More and more job seekers are at- 
tending workshops, earning skill credentials such as the National 
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Career Readiness Certificate and making informed career choices. 
But many need more than joh search assistance. 

Although we are a one-stop center, we are not a one-size-fits-all. 
Over 24 percent of adults age 25 and over in our region have less 
than a high school diploma. We work with our adult education 
partner to promote GED attainment, but have taken further steps 
to stop the flow of dropouts, including coordinating a very success- 
ful peer tutoring program in local high schools. Only 16 percent of 
individuals age 25 and over have an associate’s degree or higher, 
as compared to almost 35 percent in the United States. These low 
education levels leave many of our job seekers without the nec- 
essary skills employers require. Fortunately, our community col- 
leges have the expertise in providing training for high tech, high 
demand occupations. This will be vital as our economy begins to re- 
cover and employers look to hire skilled workers. 

We recently received the devastating news that Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber — the largest manufacturer in northwest Tennessee — will be 
closing. In my written testimony, I ask you to imagine that on Feb- 
ruary 10 at 7:36 a.m., you received a text message stating “Good- 
year is closing by year end.” I take you through various individuals 
who may have received that text, including a Goodyear worker, his 
wife, a supplier, a retail employee, two professionals, the mayor, 
the community college president, and finally myself, the actual re- 
cipient of the text message. I realize this may be an unorthodox 
way to approach this testimony; however, in order for you to under- 
stand how important your role is in this process, I need you to put 
yourself in their shoes. I need you to feel what those people felt on 
that February morning. I need you to have the passion that I and 
so many other workforce development professionals have. 

Please understand that nearly 2,000 Goodyear workers and 1,400 
more employees of local suppliers and retailers will lose their jobs. 
They do not have jobs to go to. How do I know this? It is pretty 
simple math. Our average unemployment rate is 12.9 percent. 
When multiplied by the labor force, that is 13,150 individuals who 
are unemployed in our area. This does not include the under-em- 
ployed or the discouraged workers and does not include these Good- 
year workers. In order for these workers to become gainfully em- 
ployed, we must attract new business and industry to our area. In 
order to do that, we must have a world class labor force. 

The National Association of State Workforce Board Chairs pub- 
lished a paper entitled “The Competitive Challenge: Building a 
World Class Workforce,” and stated, “For the United States to re- 
main competitive in a knowledge-based global economy, it is crit- 
ical that we create and maintain a world class education system 
that prepares our workforce with world class skills.” 

Over the past few years, our board has commissioned a workforce 
study, a healthcare sector analysis, and an advanced manufac- 
turing sector analysis to identify critical skill shortages. The stud- 
ies concluded that there would be jobs in healthcare and manufac- 
turing. However, they will require higher skill levels. Unfortu- 
nately, Goodyear did not practice advanced manufacturing; there- 
fore, these workers will require retraining to fill skill gaps. 
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Again, community colleges have the expertise to provide the 
training, but due to other dislocations, classes are at capacity and 
funding is not available to expand offerings. 

Over 1,800 surveys were completed by Goodyear workers and 
family members indicating their occupational needs. These were 
combined with skill shortage data to determine the need for 37 
classes in high skilled demand occupations such as nursing and ad- 
vanced manufacturing. Due to the prolonged recession and the 
nearly 1,500 job seekers in training this year, WIA budgets are al- 
ready strained as we prepare for the recent cuts. Without approval 
of the national emergency grant, Goodyear workers cannot receive 
the education and training needed to re-enter the workforce. 

In closing, I would like to ask that you also consider my written 
testimony regarding the following: 

With regard to Pell grants, coordination can be flawed. WIA pays 
unmet need after Pell. If Pell is reduced, WIA costs increase, al- 
though our WIA budgets are also being reduced. 

Timing is everything. A 10 percent budget cut over 12 months is 
manageable. The same 10 percent budget cut over three months is 
effectively a 40 percent cut and extremely challenging. 

And third, the GAO report recognized that the current workforce 
system has merit. States like Tennessee could serve as a role model 
for the many recommendations. 

I appreciate the hard choices that you have and will make to se- 
cure our future. And thank you for the opportunity to share my 
thoughts. 

[The statement of Ms. Prater follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Margaret W. Prater, Exeeutive Direetor, Dyersburg 
State Community College — Northwest Tennessee Workforce Board 

It is an honor and privilege for me to represent the American Association of Com- 
munity Colleges, Dyersburg State Community College, and the Northwest Ten- 
nessee Workforce Board at this hearing on “Reviving our Economy: The Role of 
Higher Education and Job Growth and Development.” As the Executive Director of 
the Northwest Tennessee Workforce Board, I have a rather unique perspective on 
this topic, since I am also an employee of Dyersburg State Community College, the 
administrative entity for the Workforce Investment Act programs. For the past 27 
years, Dyersburg State has served as administrative entity for federal workforce 
programs, including the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and Workforce Invest- 
ment Act (WIA). This public/private partnership has proven to be beneficial to both 
entities, but mostly to the unemployed adults, dislocated workers, and disadvan- 
taged youth of northwest Tennessee. I consider it a privilege to have witnessed the 
way thousands of people have changed their lives through education and training 
over the years of my service. At the retirement of my predecessor last July, I pre- 
sented him with a plaque stating that under his leadership we had provided edu- 
cation and training to over 66,000 individuals, a number large enough to fill the Ti- 
tans football stadium in Nashville. 

Since 2008, due to the recession, our focus has been on the dislocated worker. The 
seven (7) counties in Local Workforce Investment Area (LWIA) 12 — Crockett, Dyer, 
Gibson, Lake, Lauderdale, Obion and Tipton — have lost over 3,500 “reported” jobs, 
mostly in manufacturing. The term “reported”, means those employers who are re- 
quired to report layoffs in excess of 50 individuals. This does not include the count- 
less number of employees who are laid off from “mom and pop shops”, small busi- 
nesses that make up a significant part of the workforce. The Tennessee Department 
of Labor provides our LWIA with a weekly list of new claimants for unemplojunent 
insurance. Since early 2008, we have mailed 9,726 letters to new claimants advising 
these unemployed workers of the services available to them in the Tennessee One- 
Stop Career Centers and through WIA. In late 2009, one of our counties, Lauder- 
dale, hovered at nearly 20% unemployment for months. In fact, due to this county’s 
statistics, a news crew from 60 Minutes spent three (3) days investigating what was 
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referred to as the “99ers”, those who had exhausted regular unemployment benefits 
and the multiple extensions equating to ninety-nine (99) weeks. Lauderdale County 
unemployment is now down to 15.9%, lowering our overall area unemployment rate 
to 12.9% which is definitely an improvement; however, this still equates to 13,150 
individuals looking for work. Some of these live in Lake County, which has the i2th 
highest poverty rate in the nation. 

My primary responsibility as Executive Director is to convene business and indus- 
try leaders, representatives of education, economic development professionals, com- 
munity organization advocates, organized labor representatives and state depart- 
ments of Labor and Workforce Development and Human Services to form the North- 
west Tennessee Workforce Board (NTWB). 

Our mission is to create a workforce system that fully utilizes the experience and 
innovative resources of the public sector in an efficient, responsible, integrated sys- 
tem that provides services to the citizens and employers of northwest Tennessee, 
which fosters a competitive economic environment and a high quality of life. Our 
guiding principles include being private sector driven, responsible and competitive, 
and customer focused through the use of our Tennessee One-stop Career Centers. 

LWIA 12 has a Tennessee One-stop Career Center located in each of our seven 
(7) rural counties, where we partner with vital agencies and organizations to pro- 
vide the personnel and resources needed to help job seekers find gainful employ- 
ment. Since the recession began in 2008, our services have increased tremendously. 
In March 2008, the One-Stop Career Centers provided 52,104 in various services 
such as unemployment insurance, WIA, and Veteran Services. By March 2009, that 
number had increased by 38% to 72,003. The number of services continued to rise 
in March 2010, up another 21% to 82,790. As of last month, March 2011, services 
reached an all time high of 86,920, making a total increase since 2008 of 67%. Con- 
tinuing this level of service becomes increasingly difficult from a manpower and 
budgetary standpoint. The prolonged recession has taken a toll on the One-stop Ca- 
reer Center Staff. In addition to the massive increase in the numbers of services 
requested daily, they deal with the hopelessness, depression and anxiety of more 
and more customers every day and face the reality their job performance depends 
on these customers getting a job in a depressed economy. One-stop Career Center 
staff work extra hours without extra pay, and have not had a salary increase in 
nearly five (6) years. They are aware of the national budget issues, and as they see 
what their customers are going through, they know they too may be laid off, adding 
to the rolls of dislocated workers. 

It is important to recognize education and training services will vary by state, 
local area, one-stop center and even by individual. It is not “one-size fits all” system. 
Sometimes a customer simply needs help constructing a resume’ or to register to 
take the National Career Readiness Certificate (ACTs WorkKeys portable skills cre- 
dential that many employers require) or be referred to a job interview. Others need 
more intensive services. Staff conduct various assessments to determine skill levels 
and assist the job seeker with using labor market information to make informed de- 
cisions on a career choice. More often than not, we find the unemployed adults and 
recently dislocated workers lack the job skills employers require, so training is re- 
quired. Once a plan is developed, staff arrange for payment of fees, books and sup- 
portive services, such as transportation. But their job is not over. They follow the 
progress of the customer, developing a rapport lasting in some cases for years to 
come. It is not unusual for staff to meet a customer at the grocery store or a res- 
taurant and receive an update on how their individual experience through the One- 
stop Career Center and WIA has changed their life. We have countless success sto- 
ries. 

Our area will show a particularly high incidence of skills training compared to 
others in the State and probably the Nation due to the lack of technical skills. De- 
mographics for persons 25 or over in the area show that 24.4% of adults in the re- 
gion have less than a high school diploma compared to 16.4% in the U.S. Only 
16.2% have an Associate Degree or higher compared to 34.9% in the U.S. With em- 
ployers requiring higher skills to compete in a global economy, a large percentage 
of the workforce is unprepared to meet their needs. Since July 1, 2010, we have 
funded training and/or support services so participants can attend training for 1,488 
adults, dislocated workers, and youth to equip them with the skills needed to help 
their perspective employer better compete in a local and global economy. It is impor- 
tant to note that WIA funds are what we refer to as “last dollar scholarships”, only 
providing funding after coordination with state and federal financial aid, such as 
Pell Grants. We were pleased to hear that federal Pell Grants were retained at the 
current level, rather than being cut as originally recommended. This would have 
been what we refer to as a “double whammy” for workforce development since WIA 
only funds the customer’s unmet need after Pell Grant payments are calculated. It 
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would be unfortunate to take a cut in WIA funding, then also have an increase cus- 
tomer need due to our partners budget being cut as well. As a Board, we embraced 
the paper published by the National Association of State Workforce Board Chairs 
a few years ago entitled The Competitive Challenge: Building a World-Class Work- 
force. Excerpts from the Executive Summary are included below: 

For the United States to remain competitive in the knowledge-based global econ- 
omy, it is critical that we create and maintain a world-class education system that 
prepares our workforce with world-class skills. The workforce development system 
of the 21st century must be innovative, business-driven, customer-oriented, and per- 
formance-based. Ultimately, it must add value and increase the productivity of our 
nation’s economy. To become a world-class system, it must be agile enough to adapt 
to rapid changes in the economy and be responsive to its customers. 

The personal prosperity of our citizens and the economic security of our nation 
will require uniting our education, economic development, and workforce develop- 
ment strategies in a common effort to equip our citizens with higher skills and sup- 
ply our businesses with qualified workers. 

The community college, and other institutions of higher education, can provide the 
expertise needed to train a world-class workforce. As an employee of Dyersburg 
State Community College (DSCC), I am certainly an advocate for the education and 
training we provide the citizens of our region. But, I can also attest to this as an 
end-user, in more than one way. I am a product of the community college system. 
After graduating high school, I had no intention of attending college. Five years 
later, I found myself desiring to improve my skills to advance in the world of fi- 
nance. By this time I was married and working full-time, so I attended at night. 
By the time I graduated nine (9) years later, I had two children, and actually 
worked for the college. My experience does not stop there. Both my daughters at- 
tended DSCC. They started their college careers while still in high school, earning 
enough credits to be classified as sophomores in college when they graduated from 
high school. One became a teacher and one a nurse. My grandchildren now attend 
“College for Kids” as I have started early on to impress upon them the need for life- 
long learning. I have also seen firsthand the innovation and adaptability that DSCC 
has as a training provider for WIA. One such program is a fast-track LPN to RN 
program that was funded to meet the demand for Registered Nurses at local hos- 
pitals. As the Administrative Entity for WIA, DSCC has provided ample financial 
and personnel systems, professional development for staff and an established part- 
nership with business and industry. 

LWIA 12 has been a leader in identif 3 dng strategies for long-term growth. In 
2004, the Board and partners, a local chamber of commerce, and industrial associa- 
tion, commissioned a study of the local workforce. Findings concluded that the 
“study area is largely unprepared for future growth due to the lack of a well-edu- 
cated and trained workforce” and “only about 13% of jobs in short supply are avail- 
able to workers with less than a high school diploma”. Finding six of the ten fastest 
growing occupations would be in the Healthcare Industry; LWIA 12 conducted a 
Healthcare Sector Analysis. The analysis included building a career pathway model 
presented by healthcare professionals to students in middle and high school. This 
year, LWIA 12 along with 17 public and private partners commissioned a nineteen 
(19) county regional Advanced Manufacturing Sector Analysis. It identified compa- 
nies, job titles, wage information, job openings, projected growth, and sectors includ- 
ing green jobs. A career pathway model is also available to give jobseekers insight 
into the knowledge, skills, and training required to have a career in Advanced Man- 
ufacturing. This work of the Board reinforces the premise that workforce develop- 
ment systems be locally controlled. It is vital for local areas to have the ability to 
adapt to economic needs and prepare to meet those needs based on local trends. 

It is easy to see the Board and its partners subscribe to the “power of e-3” the- 
ory — the linkage of education, employment and economic development. This is a key 
component for communities developing strategies to help workers from a plant clo- 
sure or mass layoff. 

Consider for a moment you received the following text message at 7:36 a.m. on 
February 10, 2011: 

“Goodyear is closing by year end.” 

This may seem like an unusual way to present a testimony, but I would like for 
you to take a moment to think about how you would feel having received this mes- 
sage. First, consider you are one of the 1,983 employees who work at Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. You are likely a 44-year old, white male and a tire builder. 
You have been with the company for over twelve (12) years, but worked in a similar 
job for eleven (11) years before finally getting a job at the largest and best pa 3 dng 
manufacturing company in northwest Tennessee. You are a member of the United 
Steel Workers of America. Your hourly rate of pay is $24, although you only have 
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a GED. You work first shift, six (6) days a week, so you make $65,000 annually, 
without working extra overtime. You have a mortgage on your home, and a truck 
and two car payments. You have a wife and two children, one just started college. 
You are considered to be rich in the eyes of your neighbors who only have an aver- 
age household income of $46,338. 

Now consider that you are the wife of a Goodyear employee. You have not had 
to work in years, but you decided to get a part-time job for “fun” money. If your 
husband finds a job it will likely pay about $12-13 per hour, roughly half of what 
he makes now. You will need to work full-time to make up the difference; however, 
you have no real skills only completing a few college courses before you married and 
dropped out. At best you will find a minimum wage job which will not be enough 
to make up the difference. Will you lose your house and vehicles? Will you have to 
rely on government assistance? What about health insurance? How will you pay col- 
lege tuition for your child? How will you hold your family together? 

Maybe the text went to the owner of the local trucking company whose sole con- 
tract is with Goodyear to move product to storage. Can you get out of your building 
lease? Can you sell the trucks in this economy? Will you have to claim bankruptcy? 
What do you tell the twelve (12) employees who will lose their jobs? What do you 
tell your wife and kids? 

Or maybe you are a teenager, working as a cashier at the convenience store 
across the road from Goodyear. You work part-time and go to school. You have 
heard the rumors before. Everyone said if Goodyear ever closed, this store was his- 
to^. Where will you get another job? How are you going to pay for school expenses? 

Consider you are a school teacher or a nurse, working in two of the highest de- 
mand occupations in northwest Tennessee. You feel sorry for the people losing their 
job. In fact you know several. Wait, you remember some saying they would have 
to move away if Goodyear ever closed. If families start moving away that would 
mean less children in school, less people coming to the hospital. Could this affect 
your job? 

Now consider you are the mayor or the industrial board chairman and you re- 
ceived this text. Everyone will blame you. Could you have done something to keep 
Goodyear here? How are you going to recruit a company to hire these 2,000 people? 
What did the study you commissioned a couple of years ago say about the impact 
of Goodyear in the region? Was it another 1,400 indirect jobs in addition to the di- 
rect jobs? Was it almost $5 million in teix revenues that will be lost? 

Imagine you are the local community college president. You know that a high 
number of adults in the area do not have a high school diploma and the percentage 
that have an Associate Degree or higher is less than half of the percent nationwide. 
With employers requiring higher skill sets to compete in a global economy, a large 
percentage of the workforce is unprepared to meet their needs. But, your college has 
grown by over 1,000 students in the last two years and your funding has remained 
flat for the last decade. Your only recourse has been to increase fees, but students 
are being hit from all sides with higher book costs, higher gas prices to get to school 
and now there is talk about reducing the Pell grant amount that helps low income 
students afford college. Your college works very hard to increase outside funds for 
scholarships, but the recession has affected fundraising as well. How are you going 
to handle the additional students when you are already near capacity? What about 
high demand training programs the college does not offer? Where will you get the 
start-up funds? 

Finally, consider you are the Executive Director of the Workforce Board. You are 
the person responsible for bringing together partners in employment and training 
programs to assist dislocated workers, unemployed adults, and disadvantaged youth 
in the seven (7) county rural area that is home to Goodyear. Your primary focus, 
since the recession began in 2008, has been dislocated workers since unemployment 
rates have been as high as 20% for one county and currently averages 13% for all 
counties. This is already a total of 13,150 people without the additional 3,400 direct 
and indirect Goodyear affected employees. Your local One-stop Centers are offering 
more services than ever, up 67% since 2008. Your staff works extra hours to meet 
the demand without extra pay and without a raise in nearly 5 years. They see 
countless people everyday who are hopeless and depressed because they cannot find 
a job. They offer encouragement and career guidance, knowing all along that their 
own job may be in jeopardy due to national budget issues. Y^ou will have to pull 
some of these overworked staff from other counties to meet with Goodyear employ- 
ees, but what can you tell them? You have one of the smallest annual allocations 
in the State and funds are already obligated to other dislocated workers. With the 
recent 800 employees laid off from World Color and the other employees affected by 
closure/mass layoff in your area totaling over 3,500 since 2008, the State has al- 
ready provided extra funds to help. You can apply for a National Emergency Grant, 
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but you have heard that these may be eliminated in the budget battle. What will 
you do? 

Although any of these individuals could have received this text and did receive 
a similar message by some means of communication, it was I who received this par- 
ticular message from my union representative on the Workforce Board. The statis- 
tics in the examples are taken from 1,806 Needs Surveys of Goodyear employees 
and family members, and local demographic information. 

In order to understand how important your role is in this process, I need you to 
put yourself in their shoes, I need you to feel what these people felt, I need you 
to have the passion that I and so many others in workforce development have. 
Please understand nearly 2,000 Goodyear workers and potentially 1,400 more with 
local suppliers and retailers will lose their jobs and do not have jobs to go to. The 
average unemployment rate for our seven (7) county rural area is 12.9%, with 
13,150 individuals looking for work. There is no way current employers can accom- 
modate this number of workers, plus those affected by Goodyear. We must attract 
new business and industry to tbe area. In order to do this, we must have a world 
class labor force. 

With the help of many partners, we put together a National Emergency Grant ap- 
plication to provide employment and training services to Goodyear workers and 
their families from twenty-two (22) counties in Tennessee and Kentucky. The first 
step to retraining Goodyear employees was to conduct a Needs Survey. LWIA 12 
staff worked around-the-clock shifts in the plant, distributing and collecting surveys 
and meeting with workers to answer their questions and hear their concerns. 

Over 1,800 surveys were collected and analyzed, providing a clear picture of the 
Goodyear situation. Only two percent (2%) of employees indicated they did not plan 
to return to the workforce. 

Over sixty-seven percent (67%) of employees indicated a need for job search assist- 
ance. Almost fifty-six percent (56%) indicated a need for personal assistance, such 
as educational financial aid. When asked “Do you believe additional training/edu- 
cation would help you become more employable?” 97.5% answered “yes”, with over 
60% indicating they would participate in either vocational training or academic 
training at a college. To handle the masses of employees affected by the Goodyear 
closing, we have secured a building rent-free to provide career and training services 
locally. 

A crucial aspect of the survey was to match local demand occupations with cus- 
tomer interest. A major obstacle in meeting the long-term training needs for busi- 
ness expansion and high-growth occupational employment is lack of capacity within 
the training and education system and lack of funding to implement new programs. 
Thirty-seven (37) classes were identified that are either currently not offered or are 
already at capacity, prohibiting enrollment of Goodyear workers. Unfortunately, we 
have expended all FY 2009 and FY 2010 funds, with very little FYll funds remain- 
ing unobligated. These classes cannot be offered to the Goodyear workers without 
approval of the National Emergency Grant application. 

As the details of the FY 11 funding agreement, HR 1473, to keep the government 
running for the rest of the fiscal year were released I was particularly interested 
in the effect on WIA budgets. I viewed the final agreement of a $307 million cut 
to WIA formula programs as relatively good news when compared to the House 
passed FY 11 CR bill, HR 1, which proposed the elimination of all WIA formula 
funding and included cuts to job training programs totaling $3.6 billion. 

The Northwest Tennessee Workforce Board has historically been a leader in Ten- 
nessee for tracking expenditures and obligations using our electronic State system. 
Because of this, we have been proactive in making adjustments before we have 
budget issues. We have also been able to secure additional funds from the State to 
serve additional customers. 

Each year, it is particularly challenging to balance expenditures during the first 
quarter of the program year-^uly through September. Local areas receive approxi- 
mately 22% of annual allocations the first quarter. Of course, 25% of annual oper- 
ations, such as salaries, benefits, rent, etc. must be paid from this amount. The 
challenge comes with paying direct participant costs for education and training. For 
a participant attending a technology center, we must pay Va of their annual cost 
due to a trimester schedule. For a participant attending a community college or uni- 
versity, we must pay V 2 of their annual cost due to a semester schedule. For partici- 
pants attending short-term private training, we generally pay 100%. All of this must 
come from 22% of annual allocation. The logical solution would be to carryover 
funds to meet these additional needs. This is what we try to do, but it becomes com- 
plicated. Although we have two years to spend our allocation, we must spend 70% 
by first year ending June 30, only leaving 30% to carryover. In order to spend the 
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70%, you must have a significant number of individuals in training, who may also 
require funds during that first quarter. 

It is our understanding this July will have additional challenges as the cuts to 
WIA formula funds will be taken out of this same period (July — September) versus 
being applied to the entire year allocation. Based on our current expenditure levels 
as of March 31 and the projected cuts, we will be required to make additional cuts 
in our program to continue to serve our customers. This will include laying off sev- 
eral staff members at a time when we need everyone possible to meet the needs of 
customers and contributing to the abundance of dislocated workers currently looking 
for work. 

I understand the budget situation for our nation is at a crisis level and I greatly 
appreciate Congress and the Administration for reinforcing the local workforce sys- 
tem as the primary delivery mechanism for workforce funding. Your job is not an 
easy one. I also understand that you must evaluate programs such as WIA, not from 
just what advocates say, but also from third party concerns. 

I want to offer the following comments on the U.S. Government Accountability Of- 
fice (GAO) report Opportunities to Reduce Potential Duplication in Government Pro- 
grams, Save Tax Dollars, and Enhance Revenue: 

First, let me say that I was pleased to see that WIA is obviously not the “smoking 
gun” when it comes to wasteful programs! In fact, in the first sentence, GAO states 
“Federally funded employment and training programs play an important role in 
helping job seekers obtain employment.” It goes on to talk about how some pro- 
grams overlap with at least one other program in that they provide one similar serv- 
ice to a similar population. It states, “Even when programs overlap, they may have 
meaningful differences in their eligibility criteria or objectives, or they may provide 
similar types of services in different ways.” From my many years in the employment 
and training business, I can tell you this is true “one size does not fit all”. 

One of the main focuses of the GAO report seems to be co-locating services. This 
was a surprise to me. I know Tennessee is a leader in the nation in workforce devel- 
opment for performance, expenditure of funds, etc. But I assumed everyone co-lo- 
cated workforce services since Tennessee and our local area has been doing this 
even before the Workforce Investment Act (WIA), under the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA). In five (5) of our seven (7) counties, WIA is co-located in the Em- 
ployment Services offices. Just as the report mentions, the only reason TANF is not 
also co-located is due to limited office space. In our other 2 counties, there are no 
Employment Services offices, so WIA facilitates this service via technology and the 
TANF employment and training service is co-located with us. 

Another statement in the report which really rang true for us was, “Agency offi- 
cials acknowledged that greater efficiencies could be achieved in delivering services 
through these programs, but said factors such as the number of clients that any 
One-stop Center can serve and One-stop Centers’ proximity to clients, particularly 
in rural areas, could warrant having multiple entities provide the same services.” 
Depending on budget cuts, I may be required to close our offices in our two smallest 
counties. Lake and Crockett. I would hope to “borrow” space from another agency 
to place a part-time staff person a couple of days a week, but we would not have 
the computer labs and technology to provide on-site services and facilitate the Em- 
ployment Service role. I do not know where our TANF partner would go. This would 
be like taking two steps backwards. If budgets are cut so much that we cannot em- 
ploy part-time staff, this means unemployed adults and dislocated workers would 
be forced to drive 25-30 miles for services. I know in some areas in Tennessee, the 
commute would be even greater. 

The final statement I found interesting in the GAO report about Emplo 3 mient and 
Training programs was the last sentence under Actions Needed and Potential Fi- 
nancial or Other Benefits that states “Depending on the reduction in administrative 
costs associated with co-location and consolidation, these funds could be used to 
train potentially hundreds or thousands of additional individuals.” As previously 
noted, since 2008, our area has experienced reported dislocations of over 3,500 em- 
ployees, and with Goodyear Tire and Rubber closing this will add another 2,000 di- 
rect and 1,400 indirect layoffs. Costs savings from co-location and consolidation 
could be used to provide employment and training services to this growing number. 

In closing, I hope someday employers will be able to hire all the qualified workers 
they need; every individual who wants to work will have a job; and our teix dollars 
will not be needed to subsidize the effort. Unfortunately, today is not that day. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. Thanks to all the wit- 
nesses. 
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As we did with the previous panel, Dr. DesJarlais and I will sort 
of take turns here and ask some questions. 

Ms. Prater, I think all of us — certainly most of us — have seen the 
same sort of impact that you are talking about. In my district, 
Lockheed-Eagan is shutting down and going away, so we have al- 
most 2000 employees there. When Northwest Airlines merged with 
Delta, that means the headquarters operation went away. So we 
are seeing that repeated many, many places. The workplace is 
changing. And that is part of what is behind our whole effort here 
in these hearings, is to get a first-hand report on what is hap- 
pening in the workplace locally, and from our perspective as the 
Education and Workforce Committee, to see how those two pieces 
are coming together — education and needs of the workforce. Hence 
your presence here today. And thank you very much for being here. 

Mayor Dickey, you said that — I am sorry, wrong page of notes 
here — that these institutions must meet the expectations of stu- 
dents and the employers — institutions being the community col- 
leges and so forth. Without picking on anyone particularly, do you 
feel that that is happening? 

Mayor Dickey. No, we do not see that. We have a lot of programs 
in place but somehow our educated job seekers do not realize the 
potential of that. Example, roughly 25 percent of our high school 
students drop out, so we have to deal with that situation. And 
whether it is GED or whatever it is, it is a serious problem. In the 
state of Tennessee, only 29 percent of the students graduate from 
high school. 

So with that said, we need to prepare earlier, whether students 
want to be involved in the academic challenges that are ahead or 
the vocational opportunities that they might prefer themselves. 
When you go further with the education, you know, 50 percent of 
the students roughly that go to college, drop out the first semester, 
and in Maury County’s situation, we have 17 percent of our stu- 
dents who have college four-year degrees. 

So to me, we have talked about education, we have talked about 
training programs and all these things, but it seems like our efforts 
are stagnant and we are getting the same results over and over. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Boy, the high school dropout rate 
even nationwide is pretty staggering. It almost seems to us, and 
probably everybody in this room, that everybody knows that if you 
do not graduate from high school, you are starting way, way be- 
hind. And probably everybody in this room understands that if you 
do not have an associate’s degree or some specialized training or 
a college degree that you are going to suffer. Yet, we still have 
these high dropout rates. Kind of another part of our job on this 
committee is we are looking at the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act and what might be done there, but it is always a little 
bit distressing to me. 

It is clear that here, perhaps maybe even more than other places, 
the workplace is changing as you are losing manufacturing jobs 
and moving to other areas. And Ms. Marlow, you have found such 
an area. 

I found it interesting, Ms. Prater, that you pointed out that the 
community colleges are full. We did not develop that notion with 
the other panel. Is this principally — I am back to you right now — 
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is this principally, the maximum capacity issue — do you think this 
is mostly people looking for specific changes in careers, or is this 
a normal compilation of high school graduates just wanting to go 
to college, or is it driven by the need for a new sort of career 
change? 

Ms. Prater. I think it is primarily the dislocations that we have 
had and the high unemployment, that people recognize that there 
are not jobs there and so they have to prepare themselves for 
where the jobs are. I know that this year, Dyersburg State is grad- 
uating almost twice as many as last year. We are a very small col- 
lege, but 400 students are graduating. I know we increased by over 
1,000 students in like a two-year period. But I do believe that it 
has to do with the whole economic situation and I think we will — 
as jobs come back, I think we will see people leave, probably before 
they get their degree — part of the dropout that Mr. Dickey was re- 
ferring to, of where they do not finish college. I think once they feel 
that they have enough skills and they can get back into the work- 
force, we will see that happening as well. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Let me ask one more question be- 
fore I yield to Dr. DesJarlais. 

I was struck, Ms. McKeel, you talked about providing scholar- 
ships. What is the source of that money? 

Ms. McKeel. They are actual individual training accounts, ITAs 
through the Workforce Investment Act. In our area, folks did not 
seem to know what an ITA was, so we decided to rename that, it 
meant a lot more. And the other piece of that is that an ITA almost 
had the attitude that “I am entitled to that” where a scholarship 
is earned. And we very much require our scholarships to be earned. 
So we just sort of changed our terminology on that. 

Chairman Kline. That makes it a lot easier now, I understand 
what you are talking about. 

Ms. Prater. And we use the term, it is ITA. 

Chairman Kline. Good choice. 

Dr. Desjarlais. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor Dickey, I think I will start with you. I know the chal- 
lenges you face here in the city, we have talked about these and 
certainly you have your work cut out for you, as do we all. 

What workforce initiatives is the city office working on now? 

Mayor Dickey. We have partnered with the Workforce Alliance 
on the programs that might be available such as the youth pro- 
gram. Last year, I think we employed some 16 workers from that 
program. And also job training dollars that are available for certain 
positions, police and fire, those kinds of things. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Do you have any tax incentive plans to attract 
new businesses? 

Mayor Dickey. We do. We have just put this in place, we have 
not used it as of this date, but it is there for the future, to make 
us more competitive in recruiting new jobs. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Ms. McKeel, do you feel that individuals looking 
for employment are accessing the programs at the local institutions 
for training? 

Ms. McKeel. Yes, and I think one of the things especially, I 
know it has certainly affected us at the career center level and I 
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am sure at the community college level and other institutions as 
well is that for a long time we felt like mayhe we were a best-kept 
secret. And one of the things that the recession did, as I mentioned 
in my numbers, that just foot traffic alone had increased 300 per- 
cent over the last year. We are not a secret any more and the re- 
sources that we offer to folks are available. And included in those 
resources is information on the different training institutions. So 
again, we are in a bit of a crisis situation or have been over the 
last 18 months to two years and if you want to look for positive 
things that come from that, is that folks understand the resources 
and know where to go. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Do you have any suggestions — ^you mentioned 
some — for how businesses and institutions of higher education can 
work a little better together? 

Ms. McKeel. My favorite tool, and I was actually hoping you 
might ask that question, but my favorite tool is paid internships 
and that partnership. The sooner we can get individuals into a 
workplace — classroom is great, but the more you can get them into 
the workplace, that makes it relevant. I mean internships are 
great, paid or unpaid, but paid even takes it up a step. 

Mr. DesJarlais. And I will direct this to you, but Mayor Dickey 
first, what areas are you expecting to see job growth or job creation 
in the next year or two in the area? 

Mayor Dickey. Well, Congressman, of course, we know we are in 
a changing work environment. Manufacturing is vanishing, but yet 
our community is equipped for manufacturing jobs. So we have to 
try to recruit, for a quick fix, manufacturing jobs. And then some- 
how, we have to see the big picture and get into solar, green jobs, 
somewhere down the road there. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Ms. McKeel, do you have anything to add? 

Ms. McKeel. In fact, I was trying to jot it down so I did not 
leave anything out here on it. 

There is basically — and I go back to the report that we coordi- 
nated on with Nashville Chamber and our Workforce Investment 
partners, and it looked at the 10-county area, but that is the eco- 
nomic engine for our entire middle Tennessee region. And then we 
looked at adapting a little more specifically to our southern coun- 
ties, but there are basically five sectors that we are looking at 
growth in, they are very broad, as they should be — advanced manu- 
facturing and green technologies, healthcare, public safety, hospi- 
tality and culinary arts, as well as information technology, which 
the IT piece crosses into every one of those categories. So those are 
the basic five that we are currently looking at, but then of course 
you get into logistics and distribution that fits into the manufac- 
turing, so there are many sub-sectors of that as well. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you. 

Ms. Marlow, in your testimony, I was fascinated by the growth 
in your industry. What do you expect will be the employment de- 
mand moving forward? 

Ms. Marlow. There is a very high demand. While it seems to be 
a very niche market, it is a very high demand. If you think about 
location-based technology, it is expected to grow and create billions 
of dollars in revenue and if you look at the numbers, even from the 
Department of Labor, they expect that it is going to grow just im- 
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mensely. And if you think about even the whole Google — every 
database that has an address has the ability to be visually seen on 
a map. So if you think about just enabling any kind of database 
to have an address, location-based technology, the growth potential 
is enormous. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Are you or others in your industry working 
closely with the educational system to make sure that they are de- 
veloping programs to help fulfill the needs of your industry? 

Ms. Marlow. We have but again, I would like to stress that K 
through 12 geography and the use of geospatial technology in those 
classrooms. Because many students — I mean some of the reasons 
that some of these classes are not being taught is because there is 
not a demand at the student level. So they are not aware of the 
profession. So I would again point to that K through 12 education 
as really important. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I hate to use time to tell stories, but when you 
were talking about the lack of education in basic geography, I could 
not help but think of a story — and my wife Amy will probably re- 
member this. We were talking to a substitute teacher, and I have 
actually talked to several younger people too, and I thought that 
I heard them mention the island of Alaska. [Laughter.] 

And I had to stop and think a little bit, and I actually asked this 
substitute teacher to show me Alaska on a map and she could not 
because all the maps in the classroom showed the United States 
with Hawaii and Alaska next to it out in the ocean. And when I 
told her where it actually was, she said well, that makes a lot more 
sense because I did not understand why one was so warm and the 
other was so cold, if they were so close to each other. [Laughter.] 

You might just test that. But it was a shock to me because — I 
will not say who it is in case they listen to this. But I would concur 
that we need to do better, based on that one story alone. 

Ms. Marlow. There you go. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I will turn it back to the Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. You mean it is not an island? [Laughter.] 

Ms. Marlow, I have sympathy certainly. It is always appalling to 
me when people cannot find things on a map. Probably going to be 
resistant to the federal government getting into the curriculum 
business. By law right now, the federal government is prohibited 
from doing that and it is probably a pretty good law, but since I 
am in your district, Scott, I will nevertheless fearlessly step out 
and encourage the people in Tennessee to put a little geography in 
the curriculum. 

I think, Ms. Marlow, you are sort of the exact example that we 
are looking at here where we have got very, very high unemploy- 
ment nationwide, and extremely high here. We have heard some 
very high percentages — 12 , 14, 16 percent unemployment — and you 
have a manufacturing base that is diminished, to say the least. 
And you have got a relatively new field and it is sort of a high tech 
field and it is a new opportunity. You talk about billions of dollars 
of opportunity. And absent the stirring interest in K-12, what are 
you doing, how are you trying to interact with the colleges that 
were already here before, with the workforce boards, to try to get 
people who are qualified to come work for you? 
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Ms. Marlow. Well, actually that is the reason I founded the In- 
stitute for GIS studies, was really to try to make the connection. 
We have a lot of these jobs that are being sent to India, China, be- 
cause they have focused on the information technology and have fo- 
cused on those fields. So the way that we connect is through the 
chamber and things like that, as well as — I mean I am here today 
to connect, you know, just to try to reach out and say, look, this 
is something that is growing and we have data here in Tennessee, 
that is the thing. Even if you had somebody who had a great inter- 
est in it, you have to have data to actually interact and to make 
it work. So the State of Tennessee has made a huge investment so 
every county and every city has geospatial data available. 

I just believe that that is a great field and I would like to raise 
the level of interest in it. 

Chairman Kline. I think you are doing that. 

We talked about various mechanisms of connecting colleges and 
the workplace and the future workforce, and there are advisory 
boards, for example. I think all three of the institutions of higher 
education talked about advisory boards. Do you or others in your 
industry participate in any of those boards? 

Ms. Marlow. We do. Most of what I have been doing, quite 
frankly, has been at a national level just because a lot of my work 
is done outside of the state of Tennessee, meaning we work for a 
lot of other governments that are not, you know, in Tennessee. So 
a lot of my work has been done at the national level. But a lot of 
the people in our industry are very active in many different boards 
and advisory boards and things like that. 

Chairman Kline. Do you have interns? 

Ms. Marlow. Actually, I have two openings this summer for in- 
terns. [Laughter.] 

So I thought I would mention that. 

Chairman Kline. We are trying to perform a service here. 

Ms. Marlow. Make the truth in action. 

Chairman Kline. Ms. McKeel and Ms. Prater, you both talked 
about increase in traffic, numbers of people coming, foot traffic — 
a lot of different terms, 700 each day and so forth. Are you involved 
in tracking what happens to those people? I mean it is one thing 
to measure how many people are walking in and asking for advice 
on how to produce a resume, it is another to see where they end 
up in that process. Can both of you, each of you, address that? 

Ms. McKeel. I will start. Yes, the answer is yes. The metrics, 
of course, there are certain metrics that we are required to follow 
because of the Workforce Investment Act, but we have almost a re- 
port card. But the ones that we follow, of course, are the ones that 
receive more intensive services. You are right, there are 700 that 
walk in a day, some of them getting very basic information and 
going on their way. But we very much watch very closely for a year 
after they are finished with our services to find out — especially 
those that go into training — did they go to work in the field in 
which we trained them in, what were their wages, and are they 
staying on the job. 

Ms. Prater. Yes, we do the same thing. As she said, with those 
individuals who needadditional, more intensive services, we provide 
scholarships. That is where I think I mentioned we have almost 
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1,500 individuals whoare receiving scholarships or support services 
right now. We have monthly contact with those individuals while 
they are in their classes, while they are in their training or we do 
quite a bit of on-the-job training with employers as well. Then, once 
they exit the program and are employed — or if they are not imme- 
diately employed, we continue to follow up with them for at least 
a year to make sure — and sometimes we will find that they were 
employed and something has happened and they need additional 
services and we will bring them back in and work with them. 

Ms. McKeel. I might add to that, especially in the training piece 
of it, that our workforce board looks at that every quarter as part 
of the reporting, to see if the monies that are invested in those 
training programs are resulting, first of all, in work, but specifi- 
cally in work in that field in which they were trained. And deci- 
sions are made based on those results coming back, whether that 
should continue to be an allowable training field that folks are al- 
lowed to invest their scholarships in. 

Ms. Prater. And we also provide that information to potential 
students who are planning to go. And we have a report card that 
we let them know how many students went to Dyersburg State in 
business systems technology or nursing and what the graduation 
rate was and what the placement rate in jobs within that field 
were. And we use that to make decisions on funding as well. 

Chairman Kline. Great, thank you. 

Dr. Desjarlais. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Nothing further. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. We have filled up pages and pages of 
notes here and many questions. 

Yes, Mayor Dickey, sure. 

Mayor Dickey. Two categories of our workforce are not mentioned 
very often — the under-employed. And to me, you know, we get 
pages of reports, but that group is not included. And I think before 
we come out of this slump that we are in, that is going to have to 
be addressed, because those folks are going to have to get back on 
a level where they are qualified and earning a decent wage, rather 
than a survival wage, is the way I put it. 

And then the other group is older folks who have had good work 
history, lost their job through no fault of their own. And those folks 
are not always retrainable. So economic development folks and 
their interest, somehow we have got to recruit to have jobs for 
those folks, because it is a long time from the middle 50s to the 
early 60s before you draw your social security. 

Chairman Kline. Dr. Desjarlais, do you have any further ques- 
tions? 

Mr. DesJarlais. I might just augment briefly what Mayor 
Dickey just mentioned. As we move forward, and if anyone has 
been following the budget debates, and I am sure some of you have, 
one of the issues facing us is the aging population, the baby 
boomers entering Medicare at the rate of 10,000 per day and I 
think you bring up a very valid point that we need to look at; is 
that not only people who have lost work later in life are going to 
be facing hardships, but the reality moving forward with the popu- 
lation living on average 10 years longer than they did just in the 
1970s — and that is a good thing — but I think that that does point 
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to the fact that we are going to be working longer and in many 
cases beyond the age of 65. 

So I would just expound upon that to say that I think that is 
very insightful and we definitely need to pay close attention to that 
because that is going to be an issue that is going to get bigger, not 
smaller. 

Chairman Kline. Again, I want to thank the panelists. For all 
of you, but particularly the ladies on the end, we will be looking 
at WIA, the Workforce Investment Act. Another thing we have got 
to look at, we are very concerned about the number of job training 
programs, the number of agencies that are involved. I am certainly 
not shocked, you may not be either, that the government some- 
times does not do things efficiently and we really need a lot of work 
there to clean that up and make it do the job that it is supposed 
to do. 

But thank all of you for the work that you are doing out there 
to help people find jobs, to create jobs. We appreciate that and 
thank you again for your attendance here today. 

There being no further business, the committee stands ad- 
journed. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, Senior Democratic Member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

For most Americans, a college education is the pathway to the middle class. In 
the current economy, this pathway can be uphill. For many, it may seem steeper 
than ever. But smart investments today, both nationally and locally, will ensure a 
strong and growing middle class tomorrow. 

In communities like Columbia, just as in other communities across Tennessee and 
across this country, local economies rely on an educated and well-trained workforce. 

A recent study warned that demand for workers with college educations will out- 
pace supply by 300,000 per year. At this rate, by 2018, our colleges will have pro- 
duced 3 million fewer graduates than are demanded. 

This cannot continue. In a country as great as ours, there is no excuse for any- 
thing less than a talented and fully qualified workforce. 

For years, we’ve heard this key complaint from business leaders: they weren’t get- 
ting enough workers with the skills for their specific industries. 

When Democrats took control of the Congress in 2006, we took on this challenge 
by making college more affordable and student loans more manageable. 

We started by raising the Pell Grant award to its highest level in history. Starting 
in 2014, the Pell will be indexed to inflation so it does not lose value over time. 

We made it easier to pay back college loans with programs like public service loan 
forgiveness. Now, college graduates who become teachers, nurses, public defenders 
or police officers can have their loans completely forgiven after 10 years of on-time 
payments. 

We also made loan payments more affordable. Using the Income Based Repay- 
ment program, graduates only have to pay up to 15 percent of their discretionary 
income toward their loan payment. New borrowers beginning in 2014 will only have 
to paylO percent and after 25 years, their remaining balance is forgiven. 

And we made unprecedented investments in our community colleges to build a 
21st century workforce by fueling partnerships between community colleges, busi- 
nesses and training programs. 

We did all of this at no new expense to teixpayers by getting rid of wasteful sub- 
sidies that went to big banks and using that $60 billion in savings to invest in stu- 
dents and pay down the national debt. 

Our economy will be stronger if we are able to prepare more Americans, whether 
younger students or unemployed workers, for the jobs of the future. 

In the fall of 2009, 92,226 students were enrolled at Tennessee’s public commu- 
nity colleges, up from 80,157 in 2008. And more than 50,000 of these students relied 
on a Pell Grant scholarship to help them afford college. 
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These smart and ambitious Tennesseans are on a path forward. They know that 
they will have a more fiscally secure future than those with only a high school de- 
gree. 

Unfortunately, Republicans in Congress are threatening the aspirations of these 
students by proposing to cut their Pell Grant scholarship by $2,500, the lowest level 
since 1998. 

This is not the time to move backwards if we want to help our workers, our stu- 
dents and our country get ahead. 

At a hearing today in Columbia, witnesses will testify about the critical role high- 
er education plays to help spur job growth and community colleges help accomplish 
this task. 

Not only are community colleges providing educational opportunities, they’re also 
meeting workforce needs by offering a range of core and training services from re- 
sume counseling to job training all afforded through the Workforce Investment Act. 

But Republicans have outlined plans to cut job training programs and eliminate 
many of these services. Their initial proposal for this year’s funding bill effectively 
zeroed out these vital workforce investment programs. I believe this is irresponsible, 
short sighted and dangerous for American families. 

We have to do everything we can to continue to spur economic growth and pre- 
pare our workforce for the 21st century. We have the hardest working people in the 
world in this country — let’s help them achieve, let’s help them get on or stay on the 
pathway to the middle class not take away their opportunities for job training and 
career growth. 

Together, we can rebuild our economy so that it’s strong, innovative, and once 
again sets an example for the rest of the world. 


[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 




REVIVING OUR ECONOMY: 

THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
JOB GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Tuesday, August 16, 2011 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Subcommittee on Higher Education and Workforce Training, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:04 p.m. at Clemson 
University International Center for Automotive Research (CU- 
ICAR), 5 Research Drive, Greenville, South Carolina, Hon. Joe Wil- 
son [member of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Wilson and Gowdy. 

Staff Present: Jennifer Allen, Press Secretary; Amy Raaf Jones, 
Education Policy Counsel and Senior Advisor; Brian Melnyk, Legis- 
lative Assistant; Meredith Regine, Minority Labor Policy Associate. 

Mr. Wilson. Ladies and gentlemen, a quorum being present, the 
subcommittee will come to order. 

In the tradition of the U.S. House of Representatives, we will 
begin with a prayer. 

Our Father, we thank Thee as educators and legislators for the 
privilege and opportunity to serve the people of South Carolina. We 
ask Thy guidance and direction as we seek to promote jobs for our 
younger citizens. 

We are grateful for predecessors such as Armed Services Com- 
mittee Chairman Floyd Spence who died 10 years ago today, set- 
ting an example of service above self 

We ask Your protection of our troops who today make it possible 
for us to assemble and speak freely with the inspiration of Marine 
Major Julian Dusenbury, Princeton Class of 1942, who was award- 
ed the Navy Cross for his service at Okinawa; and Congressional 
Medal of Honor recipient. Colonel Chuck Murray of Columbia, who 
will be recognized tomorrow with funeral services at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In the name of Jesus, amen. 

Thank you for attending this important hearing on promoting the 
creation of jobs and the role higher education and job growth initia- 
tives will play in creating jobs. I appreciate your efforts in con- 
ducting this hearing, and I am very happy that it is being held in 
our home State of South Carolina in a very dynamic part of South 
Carolina, the upstate. 


( 159 ) 
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I would also like to thank Dr. James Barker, the president of the 
university, for hosting us here at Clemson University’s Inter- 
national Center for Automotive Research, CU-ICAR. We appreciate 
President Barker and his wife, Marsha. 

I know firsthand of the excellence of the leadership at Clemson 
with President Jim Barker and Board Chairman David Wilkins, in 
that our youngest son. Hunter, received a degree here in May at 
Clemson in industrial engineering and another son graduated from 
Clemson several years ago and is now very successful in commer- 
cial real estate in Columbia, thanks to his Clemson background. 

Spread across 250 acres, the CU-ICAR Center is located in a 
state-of-the-art $45 million facility here in Greenville. It is a re- 
search-oriented campus that combines the best of the public and 
private sectors. It provides an opportunity for today’s innovators to 
develop tools for the automotive needs of tomorrow. It has fast be- 
come a hub for the nation’s automotive industry, as it is a main 
area to design, test, and manufacture vehicles available to the in- 
dustry. It is very appropriate for it to be located in this community 
because Greenville County has one of the largest concentrations of 
over 10,000 engineers, more per capita than many communities in 
the world, and is now known as one of the main engineering hubs 
of the Southeast. 

Anchored by the Carroll Campbell Graduate Engineering Center, 
CU-ICAR offers both a master’s and Ph.D. program in automotive 
engineering. In addition, the Research Center is co-anchored by the 
BMW Information Technology Research Center and the Timkens 
Research Center. These partnerships with local companies provide 
a great sense of cross-industry collaboration. Furthermore, compa- 
nies such as Michelin sponsor many events at the Center that pro- 
mote innovation in the automotive industry. 

I am very happy to see that both BMW and Michelin are in- 
volved with Clemson at the CU-ICAR Center. Both companies were 
brought to the State by previous Governors of South Carolina. The 
late Governor Karl Campbell was instrumental in recruiting BMW 
to the upcountry with the late Roger Milliken. Since opening its 
first manufacturing facility in Greer, South Carolina, BMW has 
shipped over 1 million cars made in the Palmetto State to the rest 
of the world. 

Thousands of jobs were created by BMW and its suppliers across 
South Carolina, building world-class vehicles, including all X5, X6, 
Z3, and Z4 models in the world, with the new addition of X3. This 
year, the plant will produce more than 260,000 vehicles for over 
130 markets around the world. Sales of the vehicles produced at 
the plant have met with continued high demand. In October, the 
plant will begin operating on a 6-day production schedule to meet 
this global demand. This will also create new jobs for production 
associates. 

In addition. Governor Campbell’s predecessor. Dr. Jim Edwards, 
played a vital role in recruiting the Michelin Tire Corporation, 
North American headquarters and manufacturing facilities, to 
South Carolina. Since 1979, Michelin has invested well over $1 bil- 
lion in its multiple South Carolina plants. Recently, Michelin an- 
nounced it would be expanding operations with an additional $200 
million commitment for the plant in Lexington that will add 270 
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jobs. With the North American headquarters in Greenville, there 
are now seven manufacturing plants across South Carolina. 

As you can see, CU-ICAR has become a premier site of our na- 
tion’s automotive expertise. It provides students with the chal- 
lenging environment that incorporates cutting-edge technology and 
fosters a sense of innovation and collaboration. 

I look forward to hearing what you all have to say and how we 
can move forward to focus on creating a climate that promotes in- 
novation and job growth. 

I now recognize Mr. Gowdy for any opening remarks he may 
wish to make. 

[The statement of Mr. Wilson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Joe Wilson, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of South Carolina 

A quorum being present, the subcommittee will come to order. 

Thank you all for attending this important hearing on reviving our economy and 
the role higher education and joh growth initiatives will play in doing so. I appre- 
ciate your efforts in conducting this hearing and am very happy it is being held in 
my home state of South Carolina. I would also like to thank Dr. James Barker, 
President of Clemson University, for hosting us here at Clemson University’s Inter- 
national Center for Automotive Research (CU-ICAR). 

Spread across 250 acres, the CU-ICAR center is located in a state of the art $45 
million facility here in Greenville. It is a research oriented campus that combines 
the best of the public and private sectors. It provides an opportunity for today’s 
innovators to develop tools for the automotive needs of tomorrow. It has fast become 
a hub for the nation’s automotive industry as it is a main area to design, test, and 
manufacture vehicles available to the industry. 

Anchored by the Carroll Campbell Graduate Engineering Center, CU-ICAR offers 
both a masters and Ph. D program in Automotive Engineering. In addition, the re- 
search center is co-anchored by the BMW information technology research center 
and the Timkens research center. These partnerships with local companies provides 
a great sense of cross industry collaboration. Furthermore, companies such as 
Michelin sponsor many events at the center that promote innovation in the auto- 
motive industry. 

I am very happy to see both BMW and Michelin involved with Clemson at the 
CU-ICAR center. Both companies were brought to the state by previous governors 
of South Carolina. Governor Carroll Campbell was instrumental in recruiting BMW 
to the upstate. Since opening its first U.S. manufacturing facility in Greer, South 
Carolina, BMW has shipped over one million cars made in the Palmetto state to the 
rest of the world. Thousands of jobs were created by BMW and its suppliers across 
South Carolina by building world class vehicles including all X3, X5, Z3, and Z4 
models in the world. 

In addition. Governor Campbell’s predecessor. Dr. Jim Edwards played a vital role 
in recruiting the Michelin Tire Corporation, North American headquarters and man- 
ufacturing facilities to South Carolina. Since 1979, Michelin has invested over $1 
billion in its two South Carolina plants. Recently, Michelin announced it will be ex- 
panding operations with an additional $200 million commitment for a plan in Lex- 
ington that will add 270 new jobs. With the North American headquarters in Green- 
ville, there are now seven manufacturing plants across the state. 

As you can see, CU-ICAR has become a premiere site of our nation’s automotive 
expertise. Its proximity to industry leading companies provides students with a 
challenging environment that incorporates cutting edge technology and fosters a 
sense of innovation and collaboration. 

I look forward to hearing what you all have to say on how we can move forward 
to focus on creating a climate that promotes innovation and job growth. I now recog- 
nize Mr. Gowdy for any opening remarks he wishes to make. 


Mr. Gowdy. I thank my distinguished colleague. 

I personally want to thank Representative Dr. Virginia Foxx for 
her willingness to hold this higher education subcommittee field 
hearing in the Fourth Congressional District of South Carolina. I 
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also want to thank Congressman Wilson. And I know you join me 
in thanking all of the members of the South Carolina delegation for 
helping us highlight the wonderful assets and attributes of this 
State. 

I also want to thank Clemson University’s ICAR for hosting us 
today. It has been a remarkable day so far, and I feel like we are 
just getting started. ICAR is a splendid model of how partnerships 
between institutions of higher education and the communities they 
serve can spark measurable job growth and economic development. 
ICAR has generated nearly $250 million in new investments, with 
another $500 million currently in development, and has announced 
the creation of more than 2,300 new high-wage jobs. And in an 
economy that is starving for jobs, that is laudable and commend- 
able. 

Finally, thank you to our distinguished panel of witnesses. I have 
only been there 7 months, but I can tell you, in my 7 months, each 
you individually would make a phenomenal panel. The fact that we 
have the four of you in this eclectic, wonderful amalgamation of tal- 
ent and insight is really, truly a credit to the upstate of South 
Carolina. So I thank this panel of witnesses and the next, as well. 

The Fourth District has seen a distinctive shift in the economic 
drivers in our area. We now boast one of the largest concentrations 
of high-skilled manufacturing in the country, with almost 20 per- 
cent of the employees in the district working in the manufacturing 
industry and more than 140 auto-related companies calling this 
area home. 

Milliken, a specialty chemical and fabrics company headquart- 
ered in Spartanburg, holds over 2,200 patents and is also the home 
to the largest textile research center in the world. This region is 
also home to other phenomenal industries such as BMW, GE, 
Michelin, and Lockheed Martin, just to name a few. 

As employers’ needs have changed, so have the offerings of the 
institutions of higher learning in our district. Employers are work- 
ing with our area technical schools to engage in curriculum plan- 
ning and matriculation, employers like Jason Premo, co-owner of 
AD EX Machining. 

I recently visited ADEX, a company which produces parts for the 
aerospace, defense, and energy power generation industries. Jason 
told me how he utilized South Carolina’s apprenticeship system 
and worked with Greenville Tech’s established machine tool tech- 
nology program to cultivate workers with the high-level skills nec- 
essary to operate ADEX’s precision machining. Because of their ef- 
fective use of resources, ADEX was chosen to participate in 
Boeing’s competitive mentor-protege program, a partnership that 
will potentially allow ADEX to serve as a certified supplier to Boe- 
ing. 

It is this sort of leveraging that has enabled the upstate’s econ- 
omy to respond to changing economic demands and become a hub 
of domestic and international business development and techno- 
logical innovation. 

The many technical schools, colleges, and universities in the 
Fourth District serve a myriad of interests, but their reach extends 
beyond just high school graduates. Spartanburg Community Col- 
lege just received a large grant from the Timken Foundation, al- 
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lowing them to purchase robotic toolkits, a pilot program in which 
engineers and college faculty will introduce elementary and middle 
school in Cherokee County, which is part of Congressman Mick 
Mulvaney’s district, to robotics. 

use Union offers a concurrent degree program for students from 
Union County High School and other area high schools to enroll for 
college credit beginning in their junior year. Through their pro- 
gram, students can graduate from high school with 24 hours of col- 
lege credit. In a State with a 59 percent high school graduation 
rate, it is essential to engage students early and educate them on 
the opportunities available after high school careers. 

By increasing the number of students seeking higher education, 
we can begin the process of decreasing our unacceptable, nearly 10 
percent unemployment rate in this State. We are here today to ex- 
amine the successful relationships between higher education and 
business and industry partners that have fueled job creation, with 
the hope of furthering these efforts and expanding their influence. 

And I would be remiss if I did not mention the political and local 
leaders from the upstate whose foresight and courage. Representa- 
tive Wilson, some of which precedes by a lot our service — most of 
it does. In fact, their foresight and courage allows us to tell the 
story of success today. 

One of those leaders is with us today. Mayor Knox White. And 
I think he would be the first to tell you that we are a team, and 
we have partnered to showcase the attributes of this wonderful re- 
gion. And Congressman Wilson called the names of others, and the 
afternoon is not long enough for me to name them all. But this is 
an incredible, phenomenal place that we call home. 

And, Mayor White, thank you for your leadership of note, and I 
know that you would be the first to share that with others who 
have partnered with you. 

The Fourth Congressional District has a depth and breadth of re- 
sources to not only be a statewide or regional leader but a national 
leader in economic development and job growth, and I hope to work 
with each of our witnesses today to make sure that comes true. 

Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

[The statement of Mr. Gowdy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Trey Gowdy, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of South Carolina 

First I want to thank the Committee for holding this Higher Education and Work- 
force Training Subcommittee field hearing in the 4th District of South Carolina. 

Thank you also to Clemson University’s I-CAR for hosting us today. I-CAR is a 
solid model of how partnerships between institutions of higher education and the 
community they serve can spark tremendous job growth and economic development. 
I-CAR has generated nearly $250 million in new investments, with another $500 
million currently in development, and has announced the creation of more than 
2,300 new high wage jobs. 

And finally, thank you to our distinguished panel of witnesses. I look forward to 
hearing your insights. 

The Fourth District has seen a distinctive shift in the economic drivers at play 
in our area — now boasting one of the largest concentrations of high-skilled manufac- 
turing in the country, with almost 20% of employees in the District working in the 
manufacturing industry and more than 140 auto-related companies calling our area 
home. Milliken, a specialty chemical and fabrics company located in Spartanburg, 
holds over 2200 patents and is also the home to the largest textile research center 
in the world. The region is also one of the top five metros in the world for engineer- 
ing talent per capita. The location of industry leaders in the Upstate such as BMW, 
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GE, Michelin and Lockheed Martin presents wonderful employment opportunities to 
workers in our District — but with those opportunities also come requirements of tar- 
geted training and high-level experience. 

As employers’ needs have changed, so have the offerings of the institutions of 
higher learning in our district. Employers are working with our area technical 
schools to engage in curriculum planning and matriculation — employers like Jason 
Premo, co-owner of ADEX Machining. I recently visited ADEX, a company that pro- 
duces parts for the aerospace, defense and energy-power generation industries. 
Jason told me how he utilized South Carolina’s apprenticeship system and worked 
with Greenville Tech’s established machine tool technology program to cultivate 
workers with the high-level skills necessary to operate ADEX’s precision machining. 
Because of their effective use of resources, ADEX was chosen to participate in 
Boeing’s competitive mentor-protege program, a partnership that will potentially 
allow ADEX to serve as a certified supplier to Boeing. 

It is this sort of leveraging that has enabled the Upstate’s economy to respond 
to changing economic demands and become a hub of domestic and international 
business development and technological innovation. 

The many technical schools, colleges and universities in the 4th District serve a 
myriad of interest. But their reach extends beyond just high school graduates. 
Spartanburg Community College just received a large grant from the TIMKEN 
Eoundation allowing them to purchase robotic tool kits and pilot a program in which 
engineers and college faculty will introduce elementary and middle school students 
in Cherokee County, part of Congressman Mick Mulvaney’s district, to robotics. 

use Union offers a concurrent degree program for students from Union County 
High School and other area high schools to enroll for college credit, beginning in 
their junior year. Through their program, students can graduate from high school 
with 24 hours of college credit. In a state with a 59% high school graduation rate, 
it is essential to engage students early and educate them on the opportunities avail- 
able after their high school careers. By increasing the number of students seeking 
higher education, we can begin the process of decreasing our unacceptable 10% un- 
employment rate. 

We are here today to examine the successful relationships between higher ed and 
business and industry partners that have fueled job creation, with the hope of fur- 
thering these efforts and expanding their influence. The 4th Congressional District 
has the depth and breadth of resources to be not only a statewide or regional leader, 
but a national leader in economic development and job growth, and I hope to work 
with each of our witnesses today in this endeavor. 


Mr. Wilson. Thank you very much, Congressman Gowdy. 

Pursuant to Committee Rule 7(c), all subcommittee members are 
permitted to submit written statements to be included in the per- 
manent hearing record. And, without objection, the hearing record 
will remain open for 14 days to allow statements, questions for the 
record, and other extraneous material referenced during the hear- 
ing to be submitted to the official hearing record. 

[The information follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Virginia Foxx, Chairwoman, 
Subcommittee on Higher Education and Workforce Training 

Good morning everyone. First, allow me to take a moment to thank our witnesses 
for being with us today. We recognize you all have busy schedules, and we appre- 
ciate the opportunity to hear your thoughts and learn from your experiences on the 
very important topic of higher education and job growth. Second, I would like to 
thank Clemson University and the people of Greenville, South Carolina for their 
hospitality and for hosting the first field hearing of the Subcommittee on Higher 
Education and Workforce Training. 

We are here this morning to examine the mutually beneficial relationship between 
higher education, businesses and local communities. During tough economic times, 
it is especially important that businesses and institutions of higher education work 
together to educate interested students for the jobs needed in the local economy. 

One of my favorite points to make in meetings with institutions is that all edu- 
cation is career education. I do not know very many individuals who are attending 
college and paying tuition simply to contemplate their navels. The goal of almost 
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every student I’ve ever met is to find a job — and they believe their chances of one 
day landing that job are improved by earning a college degree. 

Today we’re examining a unique program that matches Clemson University with 
the needs of area businesses. The International Center for Automotive Research 
Campus illustrates how educators can create job-creating synerp^ with programs 
where students pursue a degree that that is tailor made to pair highly skilled grad- 
uates with the local businesses’ need for a skilled workforce. This partnership bene- 
fits students, businesses and the city of Greenville. 

As a former community college president and university administrator, I under- 
stand how important it is to forge partnerships between businesses, local commu- 
nities and institutions of higher education. When I was at the community college, 
I worked with business and community leaders to collaborate on how we could meet 
area needs. These collaborative relationships ensure that local businesses have the 
skilled workforce they need while also providing opportunities for students to fur- 
ther their education. 

Because I believe that local communities, institutions of higher education and 
businesses should be able to work together in the most beneficial way possible for 
all parties involved, my subcommittee remains focused on examining the federal 
footprint in higher education. The taxpayers of this country spend a lot of money 
on higher education at the federal level and the teixpayers expect and deserve ac- 
countability. We also want to ensure that the long arm of federal regulations do not 
hinder innovative local solutions. 

It is my pleasure to be with you all today and I look forward to hearing the testi- 
mony of our distinguished witnesses. I now recognize Mr. Gowdy for any opening 
remarks he wishes to make. 


Mr. Wilson. I also would like to introduce Ms. Amy Jones. Amy 
is the education policy counsel and senior advisor of the Committee 
on Education and the Workforce, and I am very grateful that she 
is going to he joining us here at the table. 

And I know I want to join with Congressman Gowdy; we are very 
sorry that our chairwoman, Virginia Foxx, is not here. She, herself, 
has heen a community college president in Grandfather Mountain, 
North Carolina. She is a dynamic lady, and I know that she was 
looking forward to being here with us. And I just know we will get 
her back here sometime because of her fondness, particularly for 
Congressman Gowdy at this time — who is so beloved in Wash- 
ington. 

At this time, I would like to yield to Representative Gowdy for 
the remainder of the hearing. 

Representative Gowdy, if you could now take it from here and in- 
troduce our first panel of witnesses. 

Mr. Gowdy [presiding]. It will be my pleasure. Representative 
Wilson. First, I will introduce them from my left to right, your 
right to left. 

The Honorable Knox White has served as mayor of Greenville 
since December 1995. During his time serving Greenville, Mayor 
White has emphasized neighborhood revitalization, economic devel- 
opment, and many transformational projects downtown. Mayor 
White is a native of Greenville, graduated from Wake Forest Uni- 
versity and University of South Carolina School of Law. He is a 
partner in the law firm of Hainesville, Sinker and Boyd, and is 
married with two children. 

Mr. Werner Eikenbusch is section manager for associate develop- 
ment and training at BMW Manufacturing Corporation. He joined 
BMW Manufacturing in 1998 and has held various management 
positions with BMW Manufacturing, in their human resources de- 
partment. Before joining BMW, Mr. Eikenbusch worked as a 
human resources manager for BMW North America. Mr. 
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Eikenbusch holds a master’s degree in engineering management 
from New Jersey Institute of Technology. 

Ms. Laura Harmon serves as project director for Greenville 
Works, a partnership of 12 education workforce development and 
economic development organizations focused on implementing long- 
term economic and workforce development strategies based on in- 
dustry input. Ms. Harmon has over 13 years’ experience in the pub- 
lic and private sectors and has held leadership positions in work- 
force development, career development, fund development, and 
human resources. She is also a member of the Greenville Society 
for Human Resource Management and serves on their strategic 
planning committee and workforce readiness panel. 

Ms. Brenda Thames joined the Greenville Hospital System in 
2007 as the vice president of academic development. Dr. Thames 
is responsible for providing academic strategic direction and leader- 
ship for initiatives designed to advance patient care through edu- 
cation and research. She also works with local colleges and univer- 
sities to develop collaborative relationships that are focused on 
health care. Prior to joining Greenville Hospital System, Dr. 
Thames served as associate dean for research and graduate studies 
at the College of Health, Education, and Human Development at 
Clemson University. 

Having just read your CVs, you do not need me to tell you what 
the green, yellow, and red lights mean. I will say this more for the 
benefit of Congressman Wilson and myself. Green means go. Yel- 
low means speed up and get through the intersection as quickly as 
you can. No, I think yellow means you have about a minute left. 
And red just means, if you are on the final thought — ^but as I told 
you upstairs, you all are here as a courtesy to us, and we are here 
to listen to you. So if you need a little bit of extra time, I am sure 
that Congressman Wilson will gladly grant you that. 

With that. Mayor White, we will ask you to start with your open- 
ing 5 minutes, and we will move down the dais. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KNOX WHITE, MAYOR, 

CITY OF GREENVILLE 

Mr. White. Okay. Thank you. Congressman Gowdy. Thank you 
for your opening comments, and Chairman Wilson, welcome back 
to Greenville and to this amazing place, CU-ICAR. 

On behalf of the city of Greenville, welcome to Clemson Univer- 
sity’s International Center for Automative Research, also known as 
noted as CU-ICAR. We greatly appreciate your choice in Greenville 
for this hearing. 

Greenville is widely known as a community that builds partner- 
ships, and we take partnerships very seriously. CU-ICAR is a re- 
markable example of what those partnerships can create. It all be- 
gins with a good partner. In this case, the city of Greenville had 
the best partner in the world in Clemson University and the vision- 
ary leadership of Dr. Jim Barker. 

Thirty years ago, Greenville was a much different place. In a re- 
gion historically and chiefly known for textiles, the Greenville-area 
leaders looked to a future and made a very intentional decision to 
pursue a more diversified economy. And they did this at a time 
when they didn’t have to do it, but they began to actively recruit 
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other kinds of industries to this area, including giants like General 
Electric, Michelin, and then, a decade later, BMW. And with those 
kinds of diversified businesses, the whole world changed for this 
upstate of South Carolina. 

In this decade, another layer was added to this commitment of 
economic diversification in which there was a greater recognition 
for the enhanced role that higher education could play in building 
a local economy. This was when Clemson University, in seeking to 
commercialize on important research being done there, began ex- 
ploring the development of a wind tunnel with the help of a private 
partner. 

Clemson officials approached BMW to see if they would be inter- 
ested in purchasing time on a wind tunnel, but BMW said that 
function was already being handled in Germany. However, BMW 
was interested in helping build a local knowledge-based workforce 
that could help support its global operations while also supporting 
the rapidly growing automotive cluster in this area. They needed 
a level of engineering talent that was not currently being offered 
by any program in the United States. 

Subsequently, Clemson embarked on a quest to build a new mas- 
ter’s and Ph.D. program that would be part of a unique concept of 
a research campus built around a particular niche in the market- 
place, one dedicated to transportation and mobility technology. 
BMW and others also funded endowed professorships for this new 
program, showing their full commitment to it. 

What began less than 10 years ago as an initial idea of a wind 
tunnel on 250 wooded acres along the interstate has grown into an 
international campus that is driven by innovation and collabora- 
tion. We sit on the campus today that in such a short time period 
has already generated more than $250 million in investment. This 
includes $12 million provided by the city of Greenville, in coopera- 
tion with the South Carolina Department of Transportation, to con- 
struct roads and first-class infrastructure necessary to serve this 
campus. Here, more than 100 graduate students from around the 
world learn about automotive technology and how to implement to- 
morrow’s ideas today. The school leads the Nation in the systems 
engineering approach to vehicle engineering. 

CU-ICAR is founded on the idea that successful economic devel- 
opment and world-class academics can be enhanced by building re- 
lationships. Those relationships can be seen on this campus with 
the BMW Information Technology Research Center and the Koyo 
Bearings USA, JTEK Group research, and many others. 

The campus is also home to the new Center for Emerging Tech- 
nologies and Mobility in Clean Energy, or CET, the newest addi- 
tion here, by the way. The CET is a 60,000-square-foot office and 
lab facility built in partnership with Clemson’s Foundation and the 
Economic Development Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Opening this fall, the facility is almost 100 percent pre- 
leased and includes the new world headquarters for Sage Auto- 
motive Interiors, along with more than a dozen other companies 
developing the latest technology and software. 

Off campus — because there is more to ICAR than what you are 
seeing here — off campus, there are many more partnerships in the 
works. These include Proterra, a leading innovator of zero-emission 
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buses. Proterra is building their own EcoRide BE-35, they call it, 
a line of next-generation buses, with FastFill charging stations that 
enable 100 percent recharge in less than 10 minutes with a 30-mile 
range. 

When Proterra was investigating relocation opportunities for this 
cutting-edge technology, CU-ICAR was what made the difference in 
choosing South Carolina for its relocation. The CU-ICAR folks said 
basically, “What do you need? Let us build a program around your 
needs to help you accelerate your technology,” instead of simply 
saying, “This is what we do.” In the future. Proterra has plans for 
developing its manufacturing facility on the CU campus and em- 
ploying more than 1,000 people. 

There are other programs as well. Also based on this campus are 
other exciting initiatives such as Deep Project Orange, from the 
ICAR campus, which allows students to learn about the wants and 
needs of the future customer and translate this into engineering so- 
lution and product. Working with specialists from various industry 
partners, students learn firsthand what it takes to deliver a mobil- 
ity product to market. In so many words, they make a car and 
other cutting-edge technologies. 

Without talent, technology, investment, and infrastructure, we as 
a community cannot succeed. Clemson IJniversity, along with the 
private sector, has proven that collaboration between universities 
and the private sector in today’s economy can drive innovation, 
push young minds to look at problems differently, and can create 
new jobs to innovation in our communities. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. White follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Knox White, Mayor, City of Greenville 

Good afternoon, and welcome to Chairwoman Foxx from our neighboring state of 
North Carolina, and to Congressmen Gowdy and Wilson, both hailing from South 
Carolina. On behalf of the City of Greenville, welcome to Clemson University’s 
International Center for Automotive Research, also known as CU-ICAR. We greatly 
appreciate your choice of Greenville for this hearing. 

Greenville is known as a community that builds partnerships. CU-ICAR is a re- 
markable example of what those partnerships can create. 

Thirty years ago, Greenville was a much different place. In a region historically 
and chiefly known for agriculture and textiles, Greenville area leaders looked to the 
future and made an intentional decision to pursue a more diversified economy, ac- 
tively recruiting industry giants like GE, Michelin, and then, a decade later, BMW. 

And in this decade, another layer was added to this commitment of economic di- 
versification, in which there was a greater recognition for the enhanced role that 
higher education could play in building a local economy. This was when Clemson 
University, in seeking to commercialize on important research being conducted 
there, began exploring the development of a wind tunnel with the help of a private 
partner. 

Clemson officials approached BMW to see if it would be interested in purchasing 
time in that wind tunnel, but BMW said that was a function already handled in 
Germany. However, BMW was interested in helping build a local, knowledge-based 
workforce that could help support its global operations while also supporting the 
rapidly growing automotive cluster. They needed a level of engineering talent that 
was not currently being offered by any program in the United States. Subsequently, 
Clemson embarked on a quest to build a new Masters and PHD degree program 
that would be part of a unique concept of a research campus built a around a par- 
ticular nice in the marketplace — one dedicated to transportation and mobility tech- 
nology. BMW and others also funded endowed professorships in the new program. 

What began less than 10 years ago as an initial idea for a wind tunnel on 250 
wooded acres has grown into an international campus that is driven by innovation 
and collaboration. We sit on a campus today that has generated more than $250 
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million in investment. This includes $12 million provided by the City, in cooperation 
with the South Carolina Department of Transportation, to construct the roads and 
infrastructure necessary to serve this campus. Here, more than 100 graduate stu- 
dents from around the world, learn about automotive technology and how to imple- 
ment tomorrow’s ideas today. The school leads the nation in their systems engineer- 
ing approach to vehicle engineering. 

CU-ICAR was founded on the idea that successful economic development and 
world-class academics can be enhanced by building relationships. Those relation- 
ships can be seen on the campus with the BMW Information Technology Research 
Center and the Koyo Bearings USA, JTEK Group research and development facility. 
The Campus is also home to the new Center for Emerging Technologies in Mobility 
and Clean Energy, or CET. The CET is a 60,000-square-foot office and lab facility, 
built in partnership with Clemson’s Foundation and the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration of the US Department of Commerce. Opening this Fall, the facility is 
almost 100 percent pre-leased and includes the new world headquarters for Sage 
Automotive Interiors, along with more than a dozen companies developing the latest 
technologies and software. 

Off campus, there are many more partnerships. These include Proterra, a leading 
innovator of zero-emission, commercial vehicle solutions. Proterra is building the 
EcoRide BE-35, a line of next-generation buses with FastFill charging stations that 
enable 100% recharge in less than 10 minutes with a 30-mile range. When Proterra 
was investigating relocation opportunities, CU-ICAR was what made the difference 
in its choosing South Carolina for its relocation. CU-ICAR said, “What do you need? 
Let us build a program around your needs to help you accelerate your technology,” 
rather than “Here is what we can do.” In the future. Proterra has plans on devel- 
oping its manufacturing facility on the CU-ICAR Campus, employing more than 
1,000 people. 

Also based out of this Campus are several other exciting programs and projects. 
Deep Project Orange allows students to learn about the wants and needs of their 
future customer and translate this into an engineering solution and product. Work- 
ing with specialists from various industry partners, students learn first-hand what 
it takes to delivery a mobility product to market. 

Another exciting project for Greenville that ties in with the City’s initiatives on 
the Greening of Greenville is Project Green, a joint economic development initiative 
between CU-ICAR and the SC Technology and Aviation Center for creating unique 
testing and R&D capabilities for public and private in sustainable mobility and con- 
nected transportation systems. 

Without talent, technology, investment and infrastructure, we as a community 
cannot succeed. Clemson University, along with the private sector, has proven that 
collaboration between universities and the private sector can drive innovation, push 
young minds to look at problems differently, and can create new jobs and innova- 
tion. 


Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Eikenbusch? 

STATEMENT OF WERNER EIKENBUSCH, SECTION MANAGER, 

ASSOCIATE DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING, BMW MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 

Mr. Eikenbusch. Thank you, Chairman Wilson, Congressman 
Gowdy. Good afternoon. I am pleased to be speaking with you 
today about BMW’s workforce recruitment and higher education 
partnerships. 

Workforce development was one of the primary factors in BMW’s 
decision where to locate its first plant outside of Germany. A strong 
technical infrastructure, as well as a skilled manufacturing work- 
force, was essential to BMW’s 1992 announcement that guaranteed 
originally 2,000 jobs. The upstate of South Carolina offered a work- 
force that had deep roots in manufacturing. While they had never 
built automobiles, the existing technical college system ensured 
that the right training could be arranged and deployed. 
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Now, here we are almost 2 decades and nearly 2 million vehicles 
later, with a workforce of more than 7,000 people and statewide 
education partnerships that have consistently delivered sustainable 
solutions. We are guaranteeing that BMW in South Carolina is 
well-prepared for the future. 

All along the way, our partnerships with 2-year technical and 4- 
year engineering colleges and universities have been outstanding. 
In the early days, BMW was a new organization that still relied 
heavily on Germany for support. The plant partnered with local 
technical colleges for support of recruitment and onboarding train- 
ing. At that time, the central process of recruiting and training pro- 
duction associates on automobile manufacturing fundamentals was 
our main priority. 

While the basic need remains, we have proven ourselves as a 
major contributor to the worldwide BMW Group production net- 
work. We have evolved into an economic force for the automotive 
industry in the Southeast and find ourselves with a great oppor- 
tunity to develop unique programs that integrate the academic 
world with workplace functions. 

Currently, we are involved with several recruiting partnerships 
that deliver 2-year, 4-year, and graduate school employment can- 
didates. To start with, we recently announced a brand-new partner- 
ship with Spartanburg Community College, Greenville Technical 
College, and Tri-County Technical College. We call it the BMW 
Scholars Program. For students enrolled in various 2-year career 
paths related to manufacturing technology, it offers the workplace 
benefits of a traditional apprentice program that you would find in 
Germany with the additional advantage of tuition and book assist- 
ance. We believe this great example of collaboration between the 
educational and manufacturing sector can lead to employment and 
far better outcomes and opportunities for our next generation. 

Similarly, we have used collaboration models to partner with 
UTI, Universal Technical Institute, and AMTEC, Automotive Man- 
ufacturing Technical Education Collaborative. The beauty of these 
partnerships is that they enable us to extract the modules of their 
programs that most benefit our recruitment requirements. We le- 
verage UTI for our BMW service technician program to develop the 
highest-quality service technicians to support our BMW centers or 
dealerships in North America. And we leverage AMTEC services as 
they deliver flexible options for additional training to support ad- 
vancement of our maintenance workforce. 

To summarize, programs like Scholars, UTI, and AMTEC are 
vital to our goal of supplementing education theory with real-world 
workplace application. 

Of course, our most public partnership was announced in 2004 
when BMW pledged $10 million to provide endowment for profes- 
sors at this facility, CU-ICAR. This program, a partnership with 
the State of South Carolina and Clemson University, celebrated 
their first automotive engineering graduates in 2009. Today, this is 
an active partnership with three main objectives: one, continued 
postgraduate curriculum development; two, collaboration and re- 
search projects; and three, recruitment of graduates. 

Students from across the U.S. and from abroad are now enrolled 
in Clemson’s graduate engineering program. BMW has hired sev- 
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eral of their graduates, and many of them place within our supplier 
network. Success for these kinds of programs requires that higher 
education institutions across the nation continue to receive the 
proper investment to enable vital research. Ensuring flexibility and 
curriculum development to effectively respond to the needs of the 
employers is equally as important. 

Other successful programs include our Engineering and Oper- 
ations Management Development Program. This program was for- 
mulated in conjunction with several 4-year universities to develop 
a pipeline to recruit the best and brightest engineering and busi- 
ness graduates from around the nation. The goal is to establish a 
pool of broadly skilled specialists beyond their specific field of 
study. To support the professional recruitment, we make domestic 
and international intern and co-op positions available to highly 
skilled students who have demonstrated an interest in inter- 
national careers in automotive manufacturing. 

Several significant opportunities exist for these programs. One, 
we need for our national public school system to support manufac- 
turing as a viable career option beginning at the high school level 
and earlier. And, two, we must begin to invest in aspects of edu- 
cation that foster an international mindset in terms of culture and 
secondary language develop. Many qualified students find their 
way into our organization; however, it takes another 2 to 3 years 
to teach them another language and culture — in our case, German. 
Our objective is to build a channel to find engineering and manage- 
ment prospects with these qualifications within the existing mar- 
ketplace of graduates. 

BMW’s plant here in South Carolina can look back on 20 years 
of experience in developing diverse solutions around sustainable re- 
cruitment and training partnerships. Other programs mentioned 
today are critically needed to ensure we guarantee a skilled auto- 
motive engineering manufacturing workforce now and for the fu- 
ture. 

What we should all focus on is the importance of collaboration 
between academia and industry to guarantee that the course of 
study in terms of mindset, knowledge, and skills meets industry 
needs and is effectively transferred to the workplace. As our plant 
in South Carolina becomes an even greater contributor, these re- 
quirements become even more necessary to maintain a sustainable 
organization. 

Thank you for taking the time to explore such an important topic 
for our State, our nation, and for our industry. 

[The statement of Mr. Eikenbusch follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Werner Eikenbusch, Manager, 

Associate Development and Training, BMW 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Congressional Delegation, Good Afternoon. 

I have been working with BMW for 23 years, 13 of which have been dedicated 
to HR matters at our South Carolina Plant. 

I am pleased to be speaking with you today about BMW’s workforce recruitment 
and higher education partnerships. Workforce development was one of the primary 
factors in BMW’s decision where to locate its first plant outside of Germany. A 
strong, technical college infrastructure, as well as a skilled manufacturing workforce 
was essential to BMW’s 1992 announcement that guaranteed 2,000 jobs. 
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The upstate of South Carolina offered a workforce that had deep roots in manu- 
facturing. While they had never built automobiles, the existing technical college sys- 
tem ensured that the right training could be arranged and deployed. 

Now, here we are, almost 2 decades and nearly 2 million vehicles later. With a 
workforce of more than 7,000 people and state-wide education partnerships that 
have consistently delivered sustainable solutions, we are guaranteeing that BMW 
in South Carolina is well-prepared for the future. 

All along the way, our partnerships with 2-year technical and 4-year engineering 
colleges and universities have been outstanding. 

In the early days, BMW Manufacturing was a new organization that still relied 
heavily on Germany for support. The plant partnered with local, technical colleges 
for support of recruitment and onboarding training. At that time, the central process 
of recruiting and training production associates on automobile manufacturing fun- 
damentals was our main priority. While that basic need remains, we have proven 
ourselves as a major contributor to the world-wide BMW Group production network. 
We have evolved into an economic force for the automotive industry in the South- 
east and find ourselves with a great opportunity to develop unique programs that 
integrate the academic world with workplace functions. 

Currently, we are involved with several recruiting partnerships that deliver 2- 
year, 4-year and graduate school employment candidates. To start with, we recently 
announced a brand new partnership with Spartanburg Community College, Green- 
ville Technical College and Tri-County Technical College. We call it the BMW Schol- 
ars program. For students enrolled in various 2 year career paths related to manu- 
facturing technology, it offers the workplace benefits of a traditional apprentice pro- 
gram that you would find in Germany with the additional advantage of tuition and 
book assistance. We believe this is a great example of how collaboration between 
the educational and manufacturing sector can lead to employment and far better 
outcomes and opportunities for our next generation. 

Similarly, we have used collaboration models to partner with UTI, Universal 
Technical Institute, and AMTEC, Automotive Manufacturing Technical Education 
Collaborative. The real beauty of these partnerships is that they enable us to ex- 
tract the modules of their programs that most benefit our recruitment requirements. 
We leverage UTI for our BMW Service Technician Program to develop the highest- 
quality service technicians to support our BMW Centers or Dealerships in North 
America. We leverage AMTEC’s services as they deliver flexible options for addi- 
tional training to support advancement of our maintenance workforce. To summa- 
rize, programs like Scholars, UTI and AMTEC are vital to our goal of 
supplementing education theory with real-world workplace application. 

Of course, our most public partnership was announced in 2004, when BMW 
pledged 10 million dollars to provide endowments for professors at this facility 
(Clemson University’s International Center for Automotive Research (CU-ICAR). 
This program, a partnership with the state of South Carolina and Clemson Univer- 
sity, celebrated their first automotive engineering graduates in 2009. Today, this is 
an active partnership with three main objectives: continued post-graduate cur- 
riculum development, collaboration on research projects, and recruitment of grad- 
uates. Students from across the U.S. and from abroad are now enrolled in Clemson’s 
graduate engineering program. BMW has hired several of their graduates and many 
have been placed within our supplier network. Success for these kinds of programs 
requires that higher education institutions across the nation continue to receive the 
proper investment to enable viable research. Ensuring flexibility in curriculum de- 
velopment to effectively respond to the needs of the employers is equally as impor- 
tant. 

Other successful programs include our Engineering and Operations Management 
Development Program. This program was formulated in conjunction with several 4- 
year universities to develop a pipeline to recruit the best and brightest engineering 
and business graduates from around the nation. The goal is to establish a pool of 
broadly skilled specialists beyond their specific field of study. To support the profes- 
sional recruitment, we make domestic and International Intern and Co-op positions 
available to highly-skilled students who have demonstrated an interest in inter- 
national careers in automotive manufacturing. Several significant opportunities 
exist for these programs: 1) we need for our national, public school system to sup- 
port manufacturing as a viable career option beginning at the high-school level and 
earlier, and 2) we must begin to invest in aspects of education that foster an Inter- 
national mindset in terms of culture and secondary language development. Many 
qualified students find their way into our organization; however it takes another 2- 
3 years to teach them another language (in our case: German). Our objective is to 
build a channel to find engineering and management prospects with these qualifica- 
tions within the existing marketplace of graduates. 
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BMW’s plant here in South Carolina can look back on twenty years of experience 
in developing diverse solutions around sustainable recruitment and training part- 
nerships. All the programs mentioned today are critically needed to ensure we guar- 
antee a skilled, automotive engineering and manufacturing workforce now and for 
the future. What we should all focus on is the importance of collaboration between 
academia and industry to guarantee that the course of study — in terms of mindset, 
knowledge and skills — meets industry needs and is effectively transferred to the 
workplace. As our plant in South Carolina becomes an even greater contributor to 
the global automotive manufacturing industry, these requirements become even 
more necessary to maintain a sustainable organization. 

Thank you for taking the time to explore such an important topic for our state, 
our nation and for our industry. 


Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Eikenbusch. 

Ms. Harmon? 

STATEMENT OF LAURA HARMON, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
GREENVILLE WORKS 

Ms. Harmon. Chairman Wilson, Congressman Gowdy, and dis- 
tinguished members of the House Subcommittee on Higher Edu- 
cation and Workforce Training, thank you for inviting me to testify 
on behalf of Greenville Works, whose 12 members and many more 
partners provide a wide range of services to the business commu- 
nity and to Greenville County’s workforce. 

I want to share with you a few points we have learned through 
our collective experience on the ground in economic development, 
workforce development, and education. 

Any economic development or workforce development effort that 
creates jobs and gets people back to work must start with a solid 
relationship with business. You have to understand the employer’s 
perspective, what is important to them. You have to learn the na- 
ture of their jobs, their future outlook, and the workers’ skill sets 
that they need to be productive. And you have to know what is im- 
portant to them so that you can fully and effectively leverage the 
community’s services. We can’t afford to waste time and money on 
efforts that we hope will get people working. 

Greenville Works operates a Business Retention and Expansion 
Program that calls on business in several industries, including 
manufacturing and headquarter operations. By going to them, 
Greenville Works learns through relationship-building about em- 
ployers’ issues and the local economic landscape. Then we coordi- 
nate our collective response through our 12 economic development, 
workforce development, and education members and our many 
other partners. 

We are able to respond quickly and with quality services that 
help business and the local economy, as well as workers. In fact, 
most of the businesses that we talk to cite workforce issues as the 
major concern. Worker skills have not kept pace with the needs of 
industries critical to our region, like the increasingly technical 
transportation and manufacturing sector. 

Now, there are several effective ways that Greenville Works has 
responded. Greenville Works organized industry cluster meetings 
between companies in similar industries. Last year, the aviation 
and aerospace industry cluster secured a cross-company incumbent 
worker training grant in blueprint reading. The resulting increase 
in worker skills contributed to job retention and to productivity. 
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Greenville Works also launched an initiative to lessen the skills 
gap by supporting worker attainment of the WorkKeys-based Ca- 
reer Readiness Certificate. Coupled by increased employer recogni- 
tion of that certificate, we are now up to 80 upstate employers that 
officially recognize that certificate. As a result, over 20 organiza- 
tions are now coordinating to assist students and job seekers in 
earning the WorkKeys certificate. The certificate is the first step in 
the National Association of Manufacturers’ national skills stand- 
ards system, which feeds in to some of the other programs that 
these educational groups are supporting. 

Greenville Works operates several working groups that turn the 
Business Retention and Expansion Program feedback into real ac- 
tion. Since February, 17 organizations have worked together to 
produce a workforce readiness competency guide. The guide, which 
is going to be used by case managers and job coaches, clearly out- 
lines the competencies that job seekers need to be ready for work. 

Through the efforts of Greenville Works and the United Way of 
Greenville County, our area was just selected for a competitive Na- 
tional Fund for Workforce Solutions grant. We assembled a group 
of public and private organizations that contribute to a manufac- 
turing skills program for unemployed and underemployed adults. 
We assembled an industry cluster of employers who define the cur- 
riculum, which, again, aligns with the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers’ skilled certification system. With the support of job 
coaches, students will complete this training and process to on- 
the-job training, additional education, apprenticeships, and/or 
straight to employment. 

A flexible public and private funding structure allows us to pro- 
vide the comprehensive, holistic approach to training that results 
in successful employment, retention, advancement, and produc- 
tivity gains. 

Now, though we have accomplished a lot in the last 4 years, we 
continually face challenges. Insufficient funding is a continuous 
threat to the Business Retention and Expansion Program operation 
and the systems change efforts that emerge as a result. 

The second issue involves political boundaries. While our work is 
focused in Greenville County, industry operates across county lines. 
We need to be able to work across county lines to provide con- 
sistent, quality services. 

The third issue is the reduction in funding for training, such as 
the elimination of the Incumbent Worker Training Grant and de- 
funding of the State WorkKeys-based Career Readiness Certificate. 

Workforce issues are extremely complex. Improving workforce 
systems involves significant changes in the behavior of students, 
job seekers, workers, industry, government, nonprofits, and many, 
many others. It involves changes in policy. It involves relationship- 
building and extensive collaboration. These challenges are not 
quick fixes that can be addressed with a few 2-year grants. These 
challenges require sustained levels of committed funding, effort, 
and leadership in order to realize long-term results. 

In order to make meaningful workforce gains, we recommend 
supporting business calling programs. Any program or initiative 
that seeks to impact job creation, job retention or education, and 
training for jobs must include a good business calling program. We 
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recommend support for sector-based regional industry partnership, 
career pathway development, and entry-level skills programming 
that has local industry support. We recommend funding innovative 
strategies that can be replicated and expanded and that involve 
flexible funding and partnerships across organizations. We rec- 
ommend support for backbone organizations like Greenville Works 
that facilitate sensible solutions tailored to the regional economy. 

On behalf of the Greenville Works Board, I sincerely appreciate 
the opportunity to speak with you today about our work in sup- 
porting local business and the workforce. 

[The statement of Ms. Harmon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Laura Harmon, Projeet Director, Greenville Works 

My name is Laura Harmon, and I serve as the Project Director for Greenville 
Works in Greenville, South Carolina. Before I get started, I would like to thank 
Representatives Virginia Foxx and Trey Gowdy for allowing me to testify on behalf 
of Greenville Works before the Subcommittee on Higher Education and Workforce 
Training field hearing. I was asked by the Subcommittee to speak about the innova- 
tive and strategic work that we have initiated to address important workforce-re- 
lated issues. I am pleased to do so. This work is led by twelve Greenville Works 
member organizations, which include the major economic development, workforce 
development, and educational institutions in our area. Through its partners, Green- 
ville Works provides a wide range of services to the business community and to 
Greenville County’s workforce. As a partnership, Greenville Works provides overall 
strategic direction for long term integration of workforce development and economic 
growth activities. It also involves the input of nearly twenty other organizations 
that have a hand in assisting youth and adults with employment. It involves the 
support of funders who seek to provide workforce opportunity and strengthen work- 
force quality through their investments. And, most critically, it involves the ongoing 
feedback of almost 300 businesses that employ citizens in jobs throughout Green- 
ville County. 

In addition to speaking about the accomplishments of Greenville Works and its 
many partners, I will also touch on the strategies that fuel our accomplishments, 
the challenges that we face, and the actions we recommend to support and expand 
this work. 

Accomplishments 

BREP. Greenville Works established and operates a county-wide Business Reten- 
tion and Expansion Program (BREP) to establish communication with existing busi- 
nesses, learn about their challenges and plans, and respond efficiently to their needs 
with coordinated services. Through the BREP program, Greenville Works’ staff calls 
on the largest employers in the county down to small businesses with particular at- 
tention to the manufacturing, logistics, headquarters and administrative operations, 
health care, and customer service industries. Since these visits began in 2007, we 
have heard from businesses concerning supply chain issues, infrastructure issues, 
and public policy issues. But the overwhelming set of issues concerning Greenville 
businesses are workforce related issues. In fact, 67% of the businesses visited by 
Greenville Works named workforce concerns more than any other issue by a wide 
margin. 

The dialogue we have directly with local businesses, in an ongoing fashion, is fun- 
damental to a quick and appropriate response by Greenville Works and its partners. 
It allows for a better understanding of the real issues at hand. Though labor market 
data is important to understanding the overall economic landscape, direct contact 
and relationship building on a local or regional basis is a requisite to any effective 
workforce response. Eor example, if we were to rely on labor market data alone, we 
would believe that licensed practical nurses, or LPNs, are a growing field and that 
we should expand training opportunities for LPNs to meet the projected demand. 
Yet, through the BREP program, we found that health care organizations in our 
geographical area use a combination of medical assistants and registered nurses, or 
RNs, rather than LPNs. We might also believe that, according to labor market data, 
employment in manufacturing is rapidly declining. For our area of Upstate South 
Carolina, this is clearly not the case. Manufacturers are doing things differently 
than many had before the recession. For example: 1) They are relying more heavily 
on temporary and contingent staffing; 2) They have higher skill requirements and 
demand for technical skills; and 3) They require flexible workers who can handle 
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multiple responsibilities and solve problems “on the floor.” We know this from one- 
on-one conversations with local employers. 

So what do we do with this knowledge? We share it with our members and part- 
ners. We review BREP findings during monthly Greenville Works board meetings 
and during regularly scheduled meetings with job developers and educators working 
on the front lines. We share it to avoid duplicate visits that confuse employers and 
waste time. We share it to gain a common understanding of our economic landscape. 
And we share it to coordinate and improve the quality of our collective response. 
My point is that there is no substitute for direct, regular communication with the 
business community. Any program or initiative that seeks to impact job creation, 
job retention, or education and training for jobs, must include an effective business 
calling program from the onset. 

Industry Clusters. One of the points Greenville Works learned through the 
BREP was that businesses are sometimes isolated from each other, with limited 
communication between businesses in the same industry sector. This can impede 
their ability, particularly in the smaller organizations, to secure business related in- 
centives, establish local supply chain relationships, or share best practices. So, 
Greenville Works organized industry cluster meetings to help facilitate cross-com- 
munication between businesses. Last year, the Aviation and Aerospace Industry 
Cluster came together to secure an incumbent worker training grant provided 
through Workforce Investment Act (WIA) funds to train workers from several busi- 
nesses in blue print reading. The Life Sciences Industry Cluster did the same and 
provided a shared supervisory training program. The resulting increase in workers 
skills contributed to job retention and productivity. This type of training incentive 
and shared strategy can even result in the addition of new jobs. This year, the 
Chemicals Industry Cluster identified a shared need for Chemical Operator Train- 
ing. Though South Carolina eliminated the incumbent worker training program due 
to WIA funding reductions, we hope to find an alternate solution so that this train- 
ing need can be realized. 

WorkKeys® based Career Readiness Certificate. I mentioned earlier that 
manufacturing businesses now require more skills than in the past. This holds true 
for many industries. Yet, we know from our state’s high unemployment rate, our 
relatively low educational attainment levels, and the local BREP employer feedback 
that worker skills have not kept pace. Greenville Works launched an initiative to 
lessen this skills gap by supporting student and adult attainment of the 
WorkKeys(r)-based Career Readiness Certificate, coupled by increased recognition of 
the Certificate by employers. This Certificate program, which is the first step in the 
National Association of Manufacturer (NAM) Skills Certification System, assesses 
work-based skill levels in applied mathematics, reading for information, and locat- 
ing information (such as interpreting graphs and tables). Not only does this Certifi- 
cate give employers in any industry a verified, unbiased assessment of workers’ 
skills in applied math, reading and graphs, it gives the students and adults who 
earn it a means to prove their work related skills to employers. Through this initia- 
tive, Greenville Works educates job seekers and incumbent workers on the impor- 
tance of advanced preparation before taking the assessment so that they may 
achieve high scores. Now, in addition to free self-directed online study software pro- 
vided through the State, assessment takers in Greenville County can prepare by en- 
rolling in free or extremely low cost classes tailored to their needs. This effort to 
encourage existing and future workers to prepare for and take the WorkKeys-based 
Career Readiness Certificate involves more than twenty public, non-profit, commu- 
nity-based, and faith-based organizations, all of the high school career centers and 
three high schools, the Greenville Society for Human Resource Management, and 80 
Upstate area employers who have each agreed to recognize, request, or require the 
Certificate within their hiring process. The buy-in and participation of employers 
cannot be underestimated, because the real motivator that results in job seekers 
preparing for and taking the WorkKeys assessment is not Greenville Works’ mes- 
sage that it is a smart thing to do. It is the employers who ask, “Have you earned 
your WorkKeys Certificate?” In fact, many companies such as Michelin, N.A. require 
the Certificate as part of hiring for certain positions. Because of employers’ use, 
backed by the education, workforce, and economic development communities’ sup- 
port at the state and local level, we have seen a 30% annual increase in the number 
of Greenville County job seekers, students, and incumbent workers earning the Cer- 
tificate. We anticipate an even higher percentage increase going forward due as 
prominent organizations like the United Way of Greenville County, Greenville Tech- 
nical College, and Greenville County Schools expand their support for WorkKeys, 
and as state legislators consider measures to link the Certificate to secondary edu- 
cation. 
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Working Groups. Working groups allow Greenville Works the means to turn the 
BREP findings into action. The Employer Incentive Working Group produced and 
maintains a comprehensive guide of 29 workforce-related incentives provided by 17 
different public and non-profit organizations. This past February, another set of 17 
organizations collaborated in a working group to produce the soon-to-be-released 
Workforce Readiness Competency Guide. This guide outlines the many competencies 
that joh seekers should develop in order to be ready for work. The guide will help 
front line staff of helping organizations tailor their assistance to the individual 
needs of their job seeking clients. The Greenville Society for Human Resource Man- 
agement, through their Workforce Readiness Council, will evaluate the Guide to en- 
sure it accurately reflects local business needs. In the words spoken just last Thurs- 
day by Quiwanna James, one of SHARE LADDER employment program’s most dedi- 
cated and effective case managers, “In my ten years of working with clients, I have 
never seen anything like [the Guide]. This will help me do my job better, [which 
is] to help people get back to work and be successful.” 

National Fund for Workforce Solutions: Advanced Manufacturing Work- 
force Partnership. The combined efforts of Greenville Works and the United Way 
of Greenville County over the last 4 years resulted in the competitive selection of 
our area for a National Fund for Workforce Solutions (NEWS) grant through the So- 
cial Innovation Fund. The NEWS supports innovative work in 31 communities 
throughout the country, with ours being the only site in South or North Carolina. 
Greenville Works assembled a funder collaborative of public and private organiza- 
tions (including the Greenville County Workforce Investment Board) that pooled and 
aligned money to fund a bridge training program. The program teaches the 
foundational skills necessary to work and advance in the manufacturing industry. 
The program is provided at no cost to low and moderate income job seekers who 
are selected for the training. To ensure alignment with industry needs, Greenville 
Works assembled a Transportation Fabrication Industry Cluster comprised of sev- 
eral leading manufacturers. Together these employers defined the skills necessary 
to succeed in entry level employment with their companies. Their work formed the 
basis of a new manufacturing training program that is tailored to real, local employ- 
ment. This group of industry partners is also comparing notes to identify the career 
pathways that manufacturing job seekers and workers can take to advance in man- 
ufacturing careers. And they are sharing information about their hiring processes. 
Educators have taken this information and developed an accelerated, contextualized 
job training curriculum that includes both technical and soft skills, as well as two 
certifications that are in line with the NAM Skills Certification System. Job coaches 
are preparing to identify, refer, and support unemployed or underemployed citizens 
that, with this training, will meet employer needs and expectations. And as the 
marketing takes place, interested job seekers will begin to apply for the training by 
taking the first step: earning the WorkKeys-based Certificate. Those that complete 
this bridge program will progress to on-the-job training, continued education, ap- 
prenticeships, and/or employment. What makes this project unique is the collabora- 
tion between public and private organizations to share strategic goals, align sys- 
tems, and provide flexible funding. We have found that flexible public funding 
serves as a catalyst to attract and involve private funding. When working with 
lower income job seekers, flexible funding is absolutely necessary to provide the 
comprehensive, holistic training and support that results in high levels of successful 
employment, retention, advancement, and productivity gains. 

Challenges 

Though Greenville Works has accomplished a tremendous amount in four short 
years, we continually face a number of challenges. Insufficient funding is a contin- 
uous threat to the BREP operation and the systems change efforts that emerge as 
a result. We operate with two staff members. Funding for one staff member will ex- 
pire in December. Outside of the National Fund for Workforce Solutions project, 
there is no funding to implement initiatives. We must have committed and ongoing 
financial support in order to continue our strategic work with business and the 
workforce. It must be noted that workforce issues are extremely complex. Improving 
workforce systems involves significant changes in the behavior of students, job seek- 
ers, workers, industry, government, non-profits, and many others. It involves 
changes in policy. It involves relationship building and extensive collaboration. 
These challenges are not “quick fixes” that can be addressed by a two year grant. 
These challenges require sustained levels of committed funding, effort, and leader- 
ship in order to realize long-term results. 

The second issue involves political boundaries. While our work is focused on 
Greenville County, industry operates across county lines in a regional fashion to 
meet business needs, including the recruitment and training of workers. For exam- 
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pie, BMW Manufacturing Co., LLC attracts workers from a range of counties within 
driving distance. We hope to expand our collaboration beyond Greenville County so 
that the industry and workforce we serve is not deterred from receiving consistent, 
quality services by county lines. 

The third is the reduction in funding for training programs, including training for 
incumbent workers and training for unemployed and underemployed workers. I 
mentioned earlier the elimination of the state’s incumbent worker training program. 
Here is another example: beginning September 1st, the South Carolina Department 
of Employment and Workforce will no longer fund the printing and mailing of 
WorkKeys-based Career Readiness Certificates. This decision removes an important 
incentive that contributes to the quality of our workforce. 

Recommended Action 

Greenville Works recommends the following actions to support meaningful im- 
provement in workforce issues: 

1) Find ways to support “backbone” organizations, like Greenville Works, that le- 
verage the collective impact of many. High performance backbone organizations fa- 
cilitate solutions that make sense for the regional economy. They form lasting rela- 
tionships with public and private organizations — a must for effective workforce ini- 
tiatives. They find ways to leverage stakeholders’ strengths and hold them account- 
able. They move beyond assumptions and policy constraints to accomplish real, 
meaningful results. 

2) Support sector-based regional industry partnership development, career path- 
way development, and entry-level bridge programs that have strong support from 
local industry. Place workforce readiness and industry-recognized credentialing as 
high priorities when creating or refining workforce policy. 

3) Fund the replication and expansion of innovative strategies that communities 
such as those involved with the National Fund for Workforce Solutions have devel- 
oped. These strategies involve dual customers (employers and workers), flexible 
funding, partnerships across organizations, and backbone organizations that facili- 
tate the process. 

Conclusion 

Despite our challenges and buoyed by our accomplishments, Greenville Works re- 
mains focused on implementing long-term economic and workforce development 
strategies in Greenville County. On behalf of the Greenville Works Board, I sin- 
cerely appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today about our work to support 
local business and the local workforce. 


Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Ms. Harmon. 

Mr. Wilson. Dr. Thames? 

STATEMENT OF BRENDA THAMES, VICE PRESIDENT OF 

ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT, GREENVILLE HEALTH SYSTEM 

Ms. Thames. Good afternoon, Chairman Wilson, Congressman 
Gowdy. First, on hehalf of the Greenville Hospital System Univer- 
sity Medical Center, I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
testify this afternoon and, first and foremost, to exemplify the fact 
that on hehalf of the GHS families, over 10,000 employees, we have 
a tremendous relationship with our higher education partners. And 
I want to share a little bit of that with you this afternoon. 

Institutions that educate the nation’s future health-care profes- 
sionals must work together to devise innovative solutions to the 
myriad of challenges that we face. Education and training initia- 
tives that successfully transform health care will have to do the fol- 
lowing three things: number one, address health-care workforce 
shortages in the clinical and nonclinical setting; number two, to 
train and retool the practicing professionals in areas where the 
need exists; number three, and foremost, probably more important, 
is to educate and train the future workforce utilizing innovative 
models, not relying on what has worked in the past. 
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The workforce needs facing GHS and other health-care systems, 
we believe, are the following: physicians. There is a tremendous 
physician shortage but also physician extenders. These are nurse 
practitioners or physician assistants themselves. But, however, as 
we work with our educational partners, we must realize that often 
these areas are driven by specialty. So, again, paying attention to 
where in the area of health-care education and training needs to 
be revamped. 

Registered nurses are going to be a tremendous need, particu- 
larly at the baccalaureate’s and master’s level. The current over- 
supply of nurses will not last long, as baby-boomer nurses retire 
and the U.S. population continues to age. As technology advances, 
we need highly skilled nurses. 

Strong presence in other clinical areas such as pharmacy, the 
therapies, be it physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, will be a tremendous need. Mental health counseling and 
social work — social problems contribute greatly to the health status 
of our families and communities. Wellness, more focus on preven- 
tion, especially nutrition, smoker cessation, and exercise, all will be 
critical in training of the next generation of health-care profes- 
sionals. 

Overall, we need to prepare for an aging America. Helping indi- 
viduals to stay independent by getting supportive services without 
necessarily being admitted to a hospital or long-term-care setting 
will be absolutely critical. 

The key qualities that graduates need to excel in the local work- 
force, especially in the health field, include both hard and soft 
skills. Those hard skills — students need to come with strong STEM 
education — science, technology, engineering, and mathematics — at 
the undergraduate level. For positions requiring graduate edu- 
cation, rigorous clinical training at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate level, depending on the profession, will absolutely be critical 
as well. 

But while hard skills are critical, soft skills are critical in health 
care as well. And when I say soft skills, I mean issues like conflict 
resolution or conflict management, critical thinking, team building, 
leadership, and communication. Our students must be equipped 
with these skills as well. 

The partnerships or the pipeline programs at the Greenville Hos- 
pital System have developed with local K-12 education and with 
our higher-education partners. To address these workforce needs 
that we see for the future, we feel it absolutely critical to engage 
with our academic partners beginning at K-12 and continuing 
throughout higher education. 

GHS’s newest pipeline program is what we call the Medical Ex- 
perience, or MedEx, Academy. I mention this to you this afternoon 
because we feel it is critical to create the pipeline to meet the di- 
verse needs that we are going to need for our workforce going forth 
in the future. 

We launched MedEx Academy last summer, summer 2010, 
through which GHS collaborates with our academic institutions. 
And our focus here is to provide clinical and nonclinical experiences 
for these students who are interested in a career in health care. 
The pipeline is absolutely critical in health care as a component of 
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the expanded University of South Carolina School of Medicine 
Greenville campus. 

There are four points that I would like to make relative to the 
pipeline. Number one, we have through the MedEx Academy cre- 
ated a program, working with our K-12 institutions, to enhance 
student career decision-making through real-life experiences. It tar- 
gets high school seniors and college undergraduates as well. 

Secondly, we feel it critical as we reach out to our colleges and 
universities to create real pipeline partners — pipeline partners who 
are working with us from day one. To give an example of some of 
those institutions, in alphabetical order, that we are already work- 
ing strongly with, they include: Anderson University; Claflin Uni- 
versity, a historical black college and university in the lower part 
of the State; Clemson University is our huge partner in both edu- 
cation and research; ECPI College of Technology; Thurman Univer- 
sity; Greenville Technical College; South Carolina State University, 
another historical black college; and University of South Carolina. 

The pipeline runs broad and deep, so we also have other aca- 
demic partners engaged as well. Students must realize also, or rec- 
ognize, that there are opportunities for them within the health-care 
arena that we, as the GHS family, are looking to partner with our 
academic partners to give them real-life experiences. 

And, finally, I will say that one of our major focuses is on edu- 
cating and retaining the talents in the State of South Carolina. 

Thank you for your time. 

[The statement of Ms. Thames follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Brenda J. Thames, Ed.D., Vice President — ^Academic 
Development, Greenville Hospital System, University Medical Center 

Institutions that educate the nation’s future healthcare professionals must work 
together to devise innovative solutions to the m3Tiad of challenges we face. 

Education and training initiatives that successfully transform health care will do 
the following: 

• Address healthcare workforce shortages in clinical and non-clinical areas. 

• Train and retool practicing professionals in areas where the need exists. 

• Educate and train the future workforce utilizing innovative models. 

The workforce needs facing GHS: 

• Physician and physician extenders, i.e., physician assistants and nurse practi- 
tioners. Needs vary by specialty. 

• Registered nurses, particularly at the baccalaureate and masters level. The cur- 
rent oversupply of nurses will not last long as baby boomer nurses retire and the 
U.S. population ages. As technology advances, we need highly skilled nurses. 

• Strong programs in other clinical areas — pharmacy, therapies (physical, occupa- 
tional, speech), mental health counseling and social work (social problems contribute 
greatly to health status), wellness (prevention) — especially nutrition, smoking ces- 
sation and exercise. 

Overall, we need to prepare for an aging America — helping individuals stay inde- 
pendent by getting supportive services without necessarily being admitted to a hos- 
pital or long-term care setting. 

The key qualities that graduates need to excel in the local workforce, especially 
the health field: 

• “Hard skills” — strong STEM education (science, technology, engineering and 
mathematics) at the undergraduate level for positions requiring graduate education. 
Rigorous clinical training at the undergraduate or graduate level (depending on the 
profession). 

• “Soft skills,” such as conflict management, critical thinking, team building, lead- 
ership and communication. 

The partnerships/pipeline programs GHS has developed with local K-12 and insti- 
tutions of higher education to address these workforce needs: 

• GHS’ newest pipeline program is the Medical Experience (MedEx) Academy, 
which launched summer 2010 and through which GHS collaborates with academic 
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institutions to provide clinical and non-clinical experiences for students interested 
in careers in health care. The pipeline is a critical component of the expanded Uni- 
versity of South Carolina School of Medicine-Greenville campus. 

• The program works with K-12 and higher education to enhance student career 
decision-making through “real life” experiences. It targets high school seniors and 
college undergraduates. 

• College-level pipeline partners include but not limited to the following: Ander- 
son University, Claflin University, Clemson University, ECPI College of Technology, 
Furman University, Greenville Technical College, South Carolina State University 
and University of South Carolina. 

• The pipeline runs broad and deep; it also includes AHEC Minority Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, GHS Minority Council, Greenville County Schools, the Governors 
School for Science & Math, S.C. Alliance of Black School Educators, Upstate AHEC 
and Upstate Coalition. 

• Student support includes potential scholarships, academic development and fi- 
nancial assistance 


Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Dr. Thames. 

I will recognize myself now for 5 minutes of questions, and then 
the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina will go after me. 

Mr. Mayor, I don’t want you to tip your hand too much as I ask 
you this question, but the upstate generally, in Greenville specifi- 
cally, has done a marvelous job of attracting international business. 
What lessons can you share with others that you haven’t copy- 
righted or trademarked that other communities might be able to 
steal your ideas? What can you share with us as a formula for suc- 
cess, given how successful you and this area have been? 

Mr. White. Well, I think it still starts with some fundamentals 
that we all recognize and we all value, and certainly you do, and 
that is, having the reputation and the reality of a very pro-business 
climate in terms of your taxes, in terms of your open-door attitude 
toward business. That is still absolutely important. We sometimes 
take it for granted here, but it is very different from other parts 
of the country. 

More and more beyond that, though, we see that the quality of 
life that we have here, again, some things we often take for grant- 
ed, become very, very important. So it is not just the economics and 
the taxes; it is also the quality of life, to be able to move a business 
here, to move your executive officers here. As they come here and 
look around and they see a wonderful downtown that looks like 
something they would always enjoy, a place they would want to 
live, as they see the wider area in proximity to the mountains and 
the many amenities we have in this area. 

So more and more, it is the whole package folks are looking for. 
And I think there is recognition on our part that we are in a com- 
petitive gain here. We are in competition with the entire rest of the 
country, indeed the world, and understanding these attributes we 
have and acknowledging them, enhancing them, building them up 
is still extremely important. 

We show well. We check off — we help them check these things 
off their list, if you will, and that is why I think, more and more, 
we are seeing folks attracted to the upstate of South Carolina. 

Mr. Gowdy. Mr. Eikenbusch, when you or BMW suppliers have 
needs or your needs have changed with respect to what the work- 
force can provide, walk us through how you would approach either 
the technical schools or Clemson or any of the schools of higher 
education and lay out for them that your needs have changed and 
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you need a differently educated workforce. How would that hap- 
pen? 

Mr. Eikenbusch. I can give you two examples. The first would 
he CU-ICAR. When we started our partnership, I was actually on 
a committee representing BMW’s interests as we were talking with 
Clemson about putting together the curriculum that would be 
taught at CU-ICAR. So there was a lot of input and a lot of discus- 
sion about the ideas that Clemson had on the one hand, the ideas 
that BMW had on the other hand, to make sure that ultimately the 
program and undergraduates would have the skills that would 
meet our needs. 

Elements of that, for example, was to make sure that inter- 
personal skills training, to what Ms. Thames just said, are part of 
the program because we said, not only do we need an engineer that 
can think technically, we also need an engineer that is competent 
in interpersonal interactions. That committee is still very active. 
We meet almost every other month, and we talk about the cur- 
riculum but also about research projects and recruiting elements. 

The second example that I would give would be on the technical 
college side. I mentioned earlier the addition of the BMW Scholars 
program. This was really something that was pushed very hard by 
both our German colleagues and also our president here, realizing 
that since we didn’t have a formal apprenticeship system like in 
Germany, we would need to create some system that would ensure 
a pipeline of talent that would meet our needs. 

So we met with the three colleges and really saw open doors in 
really leveraging current curricula that they had but also adding 
a new curriculum that we put together that specifically was ad- 
dressing high-skilled manufacturing skills that we were looking for. 

So that would be the process, or the two examples. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. 

Ms. Harmon, in terms of fiscal austerity which we find ourselves 
in, what recommendations would you give to government to work 
smaller or more efficiently in advancing worker placement, worker 
retraining? What can we do, given the financial circumstances that 
we find ourselves in, which are pretty bleak, what can we do 
smarter, better, more efficiently? 

Ms. Harmon. I think there are a couple of things. 

The first is to ensure that any training program that gets funded 
has, at the very lead, at the very front, that relationship with busi- 
ness. Don’t fund a training program that isn’t led by business. And 
that does happen, and it usually does not come out with the level 
of success to meet the investment. 

So I would definitely say, you know, that employer involvement 
on the front end, most likely in an industry cluster, so that you can 
leverage the involvement of several like employers together, that is 
a really critical piece. They know what they need. They can help 
us to make sure that the curriculum involves all of the pieces that 
are important to them, and then you build your training program 
back from that. And that is going to be a much more — you are 
going to get a much more successful outcome with people getting 
employed and then people staying employed and able to move up, 
because, you know, they get their foot in the door, but they need 
to be able to continue to use those skills and move up. 
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So I think the industry piece is really important for any training 
program. And most of the time, workforce training programs tend 
to be led by the worker side: What does this person want to do with 
their career? How can we help them to get the education they 
need? And then, you know, good luck, go out there into the world, 
and get a job. It really needs to go the other way around, from 
where is your business strength and then the training follows that. 

The second thing is a regional approach. I know that conversa- 
tion has taken place in South Carolina about how to regionalize the 
investment. That is very important, and it is important because 
business doesn’t operate within a certain county. And, you know, 
that is going to make us more effective. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. 

Dr. Thames, I was talking to a physician friend of mine this 
morning. He is a primary care physician. And, in the interest of 
full disclosure, my father is, too. I used to tell everyone that I grew 
up poor, and then they found out my father was a doctor and they 
didn’t believe that that was true, but it can be true. 

Ms. Thames. It can be. 

Mr. Gowdy. It wasn’t in my case, but it can be because they are 
saddled with several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of debt com- 
ing out, and, for whatever reason, our culture pays specialists more 
than they do primary care physicians. 

So, all of that as a lead-in, I believe Greenville Hospital System 
is starting a medical school, partnering with Medical University of 
South Carolina or University of South Carolina. Tell us about that 
and the challenges that you have seen in medicine going forward 
and how you think Greenville Hospital System is well-equipped to 
help us solve some of those challenges. 

Ms. Thames. Well, first and foremost, as I mentioned before, I 
think all of us would agree that there is a tremendous need for in- 
creasing that physician pool, absolutely, and definitely in the area 
of primary care but other areas, as well. 

We also recognize that there is a huge debt that comes along 
with that. So we are paying very close attention to that and looking 
at how we can address that as we go forward with recruiting stu- 
dents into the medical school. One of the challenges that any med- 
ical student faces is that debt, and so we are constantly looking at 
how we reduce that. 

The unique partnership between the Greenville Hospital System 
and University of South Carolina for the medical school provides 
us a unique revenue stream, as well. And one of the points I want 
to make about the medical school is that a component of that, that 
we have to realize, is that students who come to go into medical 
school, there is a tremendous amount of learning that is beyond 
what they may learn that you may typically think of in the medical 
school. 

So, not to address the debt per se. Congressman Gowdy, but the 
reality is, how do we pay attention to that and look for other 
sources of funding to offset some of that cost? And coupled with 
that is, how do we ensure those physicians get the kind of training 
so that they can come out and be successful and have a revenue 
that will allow them to repay the debt that they have incurred? 
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As we go forward with the medical school, we are looking at it 
from a perspective — we are a huge clinical enterprise, and so we 
have a lot of resources already in place. But coupled with that, 
since this is higher education testimony here, we are looking at our 
academic partners, too, as to how we go forward with other compo- 
nents of the medical school, be it research or emergency medical 
training that we are working with Greenville Technical College on. 

And that doesn’t address the debt per se, but what we are seeing 
is that we know that that is an issue; that is going to be an issue 
as we try to attract a diverse physician pool. And so we are looking 
at ways that we can reduce that debt as much as we possibly can. 
But I don’t think we can allow that issue to totally stop us in our 
tracks from the real problem, which is a shortage of physicians. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Dr. Thames. 

I would now recognize my distinguished colleague from South 
Carolina, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you very much, Mr. Gowdy. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor for me to be here right 
on 1-85. This is the 1-85 corridor. I want everybody in the world to 
know, this is one of the great megalopolises of the world, Charlotte 
to Atlanta. And what extraordinary Members of Congress represent 
here, with Trey Gowdy right in the center, and then to the south 
we have Jeff Duncan; to the north, Mick Mulvaney. Both U.S. Sen- 
ators of South Carolina, Lindsay Graham and Jim DeMint, live in 
this region. The upstate of South Carolina is one of the world’s 
leading manufacturing, banking, and academic communities. And 
so the mayor is correct; it is quality of life. That is why people live 
here. It has been an extraordinary opportunity for me to return. 

As I am here, I particularly am happy to see the mayor. I knew 
him in high school. I worked with him at that time. And I wasn’t 
in high school; he was. And so I am really proud of his success, but 
I can remember his work ethic, his vision. And people should really 
visit downtown Greenville. It is a world-class city, so changed from 
what it used to be. 

And so. Mayor, thank you. 

In fact, I would be really interested in knowing what resources 
do you find, as you are recruiting jobs for the region, what re- 
sources have you found most effective in education? 

Mr. White. Well, thank you. I do remember you being much 
older than me, though, back in those days. Congressman. 

I do want to say one thing about ICAR. I want to make the panel 
aware of something. 2009 was a tough year, terrible year for all of 
us. Our Greenville Chamber of Commerce, Upstate Alliance, all our 
economic groups — it was a tough year recruiting business in the 
depths of the recession. 

For Greenville, at least, we have this amazing shining light dur- 
ing 2009, which was Clemson ICAR, and we all talked about it. We 
are all very aware of it, that somehow and another, in the depths 
of the worst time, we were still finding prospects showing up at our 
door, we were still working projects, new businesses coming to this 
area, new people coming to this area. And overwhelmingly, it ema- 
nated from Clemson ICAR. 

It allowed us to, in effect, charge through the recession in an 
amazing way. And some truly, truly amazing people and amazing 
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businesses, automotive-related for the most part but also green 
technology businesses of all kind, still kept coming through in 2009 
and 2010. It was a remarkable thing to see. So that is why we are 
such believers in this. 

So this whole connection, to get to your question about con- 
necting higher education and what higher education can do for 
business, especially at the time of recession, especially when busi- 
nesses are looking for a way forward, if you will, was a remarkable 
thing to see. And we saw it here playing out again and again and 
again. 

We used to sit around in 2009, 2010, and talk about, if we are 
doing this well in 2009, what is it going to be like when this reces- 
sion is over? And, indeed, 2011, in this sort of in-between state we 
are in, has been a remarkable year. We are now seeing projects 
that were kind of stuck in the pipeline or slowly moving just pop- 
ping out left and right, both in terms of downtown development 
projects as well as new businesses. 

But it was our ability to work in partnership with Clemson and 
see this facility get up and going — thank goodness — get up and 
going before the recession that really got us through it and just 
tells us how important this is for the 21st century. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you very much. 

And, Dr. Thames, I appreciate you pointing out that the Green- 
ville Health System employs 10,000 people. I represent the mid- 
lands and the low country, and the largest employer throughout 
South Carolina is the health-care industry. And it is a great oppor- 
tunity for young people to get jobs. 

What has been your experience here in upstate, upcountry, of 
working with institutions of higher learning to help train people to 
work at Greenville Health System? 

Ms. Thames. We have had a tremendous experience with all of 
our academic partners, some of those that I listed in my testimony. 
So we have had students coming into the system far before I joined 
the Greenville Hospital System, or coming in for internship or 
shadowing or just coming in to see what was going on in the OR, 
different areas in the hospital. 

However, what we are looking to do now is to be more strategic 
about that. So we have worked with Clemson University some and 
Greenville Tech and other academic partners to take a look at stu- 
dents interested in a career in health care, but, more importantly, 
to expose those young people to the many opportunities — many of 
us only know — we hear doctors, nurses, therapists, a few of the ca- 
reer opportunities, but there are a lot of nonclinical areas — I am a 
good example of that — that students don’t know about. So we are 
on a journey to work with our academic partners to give young peo- 
ple more exposure, more real-life, hands-on experience. So if you 
think you want to be a physical therapist, come into the system 
and see what the day in the life of a physical therapist is really 
like. 

What we are finding through the MedEx Academy is that some 
students are learning what they don’t want to do. They think they 
want to be in health care, so we work with our academic partners, 
even starting, as I mentioned, at K-12. And we are deliberately pi- 
loting initiatives at MedEx Academy Tier 3 next year with Clemson 
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University. We get a volume of students who are interested in com- 
ing in to shadow or whatever. A lot of those students get in hy who 
they know. And so, what we want to do is he more strategic about 
it and give more young people that exposure and opportunity. 

And so we are working with our academic partners to say, why 
can’t students get academic credit for this? So we are well on our 
way to looking at academic credits that the student experiences 
with us. So Tier 1, which is our K-12, students receive a half credit 
toward their high school graduation. We are working with Clemson 
and Furman to pilot Tiers 2 and 3, and we are looking at 4 credit 
hours. 

So, again, back to the connection of the real world to their aca- 
demic learning, while they are on their academic journey, we think 
we, as a health system, can give them a tremendous amount of ex- 
posure to not only learn what they want to do but what they don’t 
want to do. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you very much. 

And, Mr. Eikenbusch, I really believe that BMW is a model of 
success of where people who are hardworking in South Carolina 
can be very successful. I was very honored to be present with Sen- 
ator Verne Smith for the groundbreaking of BMW. I was with Sen- 
ator John Russell for the dedication of the building. I came back 
for the unveiling of the first G3 in the world. And so I am just in 
awe of the opportunities you provide and the jobs that you provide. 

What has been your experience of working with institutions of 
higher education here in South Carolina? Has that been a part of 
your success? 

Mr. Eikenbusch. Absolutely, yes. And as I mentioned in my 
statements before, really on both levels. I mean, we really need the 
2-year educational system to work with us, as well as the 4-year 
educational system. So, in both cases, our experiences have been 
very good. 

Examples, as I mentioned, in the original, early days, onboarding 
and training, these were the basics of really industrial high-tech 
manufacturing skills. Right now, on the 2-year level, it is like 
BMW Scholars program. These would be initiatives where we can 
leverage the theory that the technical colleges provide with hands- 
on experience that we provide, like you mentioned before, as well. 
Dr. Thames, because it is important that you merge the theory 
with the hands-on experience. 

So very good models there, very open-minded college system that 
works with us in response to our needs. And the same as I men- 
tioned before on the 4-year level. 

The one thing that I would like to point out that I think is very, 
very important and successful is this whole idea of internships and 
co-op opportunities at the 4-year level. We have very good examples 
here with Clemson, very active, but it also goes into North Caro- 
lina. I know Dr. Foxx is not here — a very good example with NC 
State. 

We have, at any point, probably 100 to 150 engineering and man- 
agement students at BMW that spend either a summer or a full 
semester and come back on rotations. And it is the same kind of 
idea; they get an opportunity to look at the jobs to see if it is a fit 
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for me, and we get an opportunity to see the individual and see if 
it is a fit for us. 

So I am really happy to say that these opportunities are really 
growing. More and more institutions are embracing these co-ops 
and internships. And from an industry perspective, I think that is 
a big opportunity and advantage, both for the employers but also 
for the students. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you. 

Now, my time is up, but I do want to thank Ms. Harmon. I was 
going to ask you about how organizations can work together, but 
you answered the question before I could ask it. 

I yield back to the current chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Chairman Wilson, given the fact that we have such 
an amazing panel and another one coming right behind it, would 
you be amenable to what we call a lightning round up in Wash- 
ington? Would you be willing for me to ask a couple of really quick 
questions. 

Mr. Wilson. I am in Trey Gowdy country. I will do whatever 
Trey says. 

Mr. Gowdy. I just wanted to maybe ask a quick question with 
a quick response, because you and I are not accustomed to having 
panels this distinguished 

Mr. Wilson. This is amazing. 

Mr. Gowdy [continuing]. When we are not in recess. So with 
Chairman Wilson’s permission, let me start with you, Mr. 
Eikenbusch. 

If you were king for a day, and you were charged with raising 
educational achievement and attainment with math and science in 
this country, what would you do? 

Mr. Eikenbusch. Oh, that is a difficult question. I think I would 
demonstrate to the student how what they are learning in theory 
really translates into value added in their life and in society. I 
think that is — I have a 17-year-old daughter who often comes to me 
and says, why I am learning this, and I think that is a missing 
gap. You are learning a lot, but you are really not learning how 
this will benefit you. 

Mr. Gowdy. Well said. 

Mayor White, same question, king for a day, you can do three 
things that will spur this economy with respect to job creation. 
What would you do? And you don’t have to get it through a frac- 
tious Congress; you can just do it yourself 

Mr. White. Well, I think not necessarily in the area of math and 
science, but just overall I think you are here for a reason at 
Clemson ICAR, and I do think this is an extremely helpful model. 
The economy is changing so quickly. It is all about higher-tech, 
higher-knowledge jobs and such. So I think collaborations between 
education at all levels, including higher education, is extremely im- 
portant. 

I don’t see how industry can march to the same tune as it has 
in the past. I think you have got to tie the two together. They need 
the expertise that higher education can bring to them, and higher 
education needs the practical experience that these kind of entities 
offer. 
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Mr. Gowdy. Dr. Thames, Congressman Wilson wanted to ask 
this question because it is more relevant to him than it is to me, 
but with an aging population, with baby boomers 

Mr. Wilson. Wonderful people. 

Mr. Gowdy. Yes, they are wonderful people — what would you 
say — if you were queen for a day, what would you say to the insti- 
tutions of higher learning to help prepare for what is going to be 
a large number of folks hitting that age in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture? How would you tell them to change their curriculum to help 
you as a hospital system that I presume — I go to hospital systems. 
Medicare is probably a pretty good customer. How would you help 
them prepare from an educational standpoint? 

Ms. Thames. I just echo what the two gentlemen said before. I 
mean, I think that is huge for us, and I think we are well on our 
way in this State of better connecting students to the real world. 
I think that is absolutely critical. 

Relative to the aging population, I think in those areas where 
you are training students to go into health care, there is going to 
be a tremendous need. Sometimes people are not even exposed to 
elderly people, much less going into a career where they are going 
to be working with that population or serving that population. So 
I think, again, better connection to what is happening in the real 
world with the aging population and don’t think of a 70-year-old as 
being old because 70-year-olds, their bodies and their minds are 
telling them that they are still sharp, they can still run, they can 
do whatever they want to do. 

And so I think educating young people on — when we say the 
aging population, let’s know what that really means because I have 
physicians talking all the time about. Congressman Wilson, much 
older than you, but people coming in but really their minds are 
telling them they are still vibrant, they can still do these things. 
So they are wanting that hip replacement or they are wanting that 
care. So, again, I go back to, while students are in their academic 
learning, let’s expose them to the people that they are possibly 
going to be serving when they get into the real world. 

For us, it is a tremendous cost saving when we can get individ- 
uals ready to walk into the workplace, ready to hit the ground roll- 
ing, because so often on-the-job training is expensive, and I think 
that is another real value here what is going on in South Carolina 
about us really connecting to our higher education partners. 

Mr. Gowdy. If you run into anyone else who has not met a senior 
citizen or someone they perceive to be old, let Congressman Wilson 
and I know so we can walk them to the United States Senate 
where they will meet lots of them. 

Ms. Harmon, last question — and thank you for your indulgence, 
Mr. Chairman — if you were queen for a day, the model right now 
is to pay unemployment earnings directly to the unemployed per- 
son. Would you consider a model that paid a BMW or a Milliken 
or a Tietex or a Michelin the money instead of the individual, with 
the understanding they hired the person, the money doesn’t go to 
the individual to look for work or stay at home; it goes to a com- 
pany that can either retrain or put the person to work? Our 
model — I think we are to the point in our country where we prob- 
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ably need to kind of fundamentally look at different models. Is that 
one you would be willing to consider? 

Ms. Harmon. I would like to explore that, but I really can’t pro- 
vide a response that says yes or no at this particular moment, but 
I would definitely like to talk about it and find out more. 

Correct, the unemployment system has a lot of problems. There 
are people that are incentivized to stay on unemployment rather 
than go to work, but there is a whole — the issue is so complex that 
you really have to examine all of the pieces that go into that per- 
son’s decision to stay on unemployment or not to find another, you 
know — their workforce readiness, the state of being workforce 
ready, is very complex. There are a lot of factors that go into it. 
There are housing issues. There are basic academic issues. There 
are the soft skills. There is knowing how to use a computer so that 
you can actually find a job and apply on line, and we have a lot 
of adults that are not work ready in that aspect and in many as- 
pects that involve barriers like on having transportation. 

So, yes, I would say let us look at unemployment and find a dif- 
ferent way to do it that is more efficient, but I can’t say right now. 

Mr. Gowdy. I caught you cold. Lawyers do that. So forgive me 
and 

Ms. Harmon. Can I mention one other thing? 

Mr. Gowdy. Sure. 

Ms. Harmon. You had asked about what would I recommend for 
training. We have so many of the solutions already. We have so 
many resources that are already here. It is getting people to col- 
laborate effectively to align their services that I think is going to 
be the key, especially in lean times. 

So I think we can do a lot more with the funding that we have, 
but we need to, you know, put it in the right place and make sure 
that folks in the agencies are working together, and really, that is 
what Greenville Works is all about. We are trying to bring different 
types of organizations together and have them to align their serv- 
ices so that, you know, we can be more effective. 

Mr. Gowdy. Well, on behalf of Congressman Wilson and myself, 
I thank our first panel for sharing your perspective, your insights, 
your wisdom with us. It has been a remarkable panel, and we will 
come thank you personally, and we will take a couple-minute re- 
cess if that is okay with Chairman Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Whatever the current chairman says. 

Mr. Gowdy. And we will prepare for the second panel. So we will 
be temporarily in recess. Thank you. 

[Recess. ] 

Mr. Wilson. Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to call back to 
order the special subcommittee meeting of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Workforce. We will now begin with the second 
panel. 

Before we begin, I would like to thank the staff people. I have 
already mentioned Amy Jones. She is our attorney and a very ca- 
pable young lady who has been so helpful to the committee, and 
someone Congressman Gowdy and I greatly depend upon. 

We are very pleased that Brian Melnyk is here from the com- 
mittee, and also Melinda Walker, who is a House reporter. Melinda 
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has just been a really hard worker on behalf of the people of our 
country, and I appreciate that. 

And then I do need to point out, I have a staff person here, Me- 
lissa Chandler of Greenwood, who is a graduate of another upstate 
college, very famous, Wofford College, and so Melissa is the Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Second District of South Carolina. 

And at this time, I will now defer back to Congressman Gowdy. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Chairman Wilson. 

I want to welcome our second panel. I will be introducing you 
shortly, but it really is a testament to the upstate when you can 
have as a second panel folks of this caliber. I guess it is kind of 
like having Babe Ruth bat third and fourth for you. Nobody here 
is old enough to remember Babe Ruth, are they? I guess I should 
say somebody else. Congressman Wilson. 

I am going to introduce you, and we will do it just like last time. 
You will have 5 minutes to give your opening statement, and if it 
lasts longer than that, that is fine, too. The lights mean what they 
traditionally mean. 

It is my pleasure to introduce Mr. Jim Barker, who was made 
president of Clemson University in 1999. Since his arrival, Mr. 
Barker has been devoted to transforming Clemson into one of the 
nation’s finest universities. Enrollment and student achievement at 
Clemson have soared during Mr. Barker’s tenure, and he continues 
to focus on improvement for the future. In addition to his career 
at Clemson University, President Barker served as chair of the 
NCAA Division I board of directors and chair of the Commission 
on Colleges and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
And it is a pleasure to have you here. And a point of personal in- 
dulgence, President Barker, your staff and everyone connected to 
Clemson has been absolutely phenomenal putting this on. So, if you 
would give them a heartfelt thanks on behalf of Congressman Wil- 
son and myself. 

Dr. Thomas Moore began serving as chancellor of the University 
of South Carolina Upstate on August 1, 2011. I saw you I guess 
it was Monday. Welcome, again. Delighted to have you. Dr. Moore 
has an extensive background in higher education, knowledge of the 
State, and commitment to excellence as a professor and adminis- 
trator. Prior to being named chancellor. Dr. Moore served as vice 
president for academic affairs and dean of faculty at Winthrop Uni- 
versity, and on committees of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools and the 
Association of Graduate Liberal Studies Programs. Welcome, Dr. 
Moore. 

Dr. Keith Miller became the second president of Greenville Tech- 
nical College in 2008. He brought experienced leadership to the po- 
sition, having spent 12 years as a college president in Illinois, first 
for Spoon River College and later for Black Hawk College. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Miller served as chairman of the board for the American 
Association of Community Colleges in 2008 and 2009. He currently 
serves on the board of directors for the American Council of Edu- 
cation and is chairman of the National Steering Committee for De- 
velopment of the Voluntary Framework for Accountability. You 
have been a guest of ours in Washington, which we very much en- 
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joyed, and Ms. Hogue does a phenomenal job for you, as I know you 
are aware. 

Ms. Amy Hickman was named campus president of ECPI Univer- 
sity in Greenville, South Carolina, in March 2009. Prior to serving 
as campus president, Ms. Hickman served as campus provost and 
English instructor and an associate dean of arts and sciences at 
ECPI in Greenville. Ms. Hickman also taught and served as the de- 
partment chair for general education at Collins College in Tempe, 
Arizona. Ms. Hickman holds a master’s degree in creative writing 
from the University of Elorida and a bachelor’s degree from 
Goucher College. 

With that, welcome, each of you. We will start with you. Presi- 
dent Barker. Make your opening statement. We will go from my 
left to right, your right to left. President Barker. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES F. BARKER, PRESIDENT, 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Barker. Good afternoon. Chairman Wilson and Congress- 
man Gowdy. We are very much appreciative of the opportunity to 
speak to you regarding the role of higher education in job growth 
and workforce development, and we thank you also on behalf of our 
faculty and staff and students at Clemson tlniversity. 

This is a timely topic. Today, more than ever, higher education 
needs to work closely with government and private industry to en- 
sure that our graduates are well prepared for the immediate job 
market, as well as their future roles as leaders in the companies 
and in our communities. In other words, it will be a loss to grad- 
uate such well-prepared students if there were no positions for 
them waiting, and it would be an equal loss if companies had the 
positions for our graduates, but the graduates weren’t prepared to 
go into those positions. So simply stated, we have got to do both, 
and that is what these hearings are about. 

Clemson University was founded in 1899 through a bequest from 
Thomas Green Clemson, who was a Philadelphian, an engineer and 
a diplomat, who married John C. Calhoun’s daughter and wisely 
settled in South Carolina for the rest of his life. Mr. Clemson be- 
lieved that the way to rebuild his adopted State’s war-ravaged 
economy was through scientific education. So he left his home and 
his fortune to the State in his bequest to establish the institution 
that now bears his name. 

His will eloquently described his twofold purpose: number one, to 
establish what he called a high seminary of learning; number two, 
to develop the material resources of the State. So we are respon- 
sible for both learning and prosperity in the State of South Caro- 
lina. So this dual responsibility has been a part of our mission di- 
rectly from our founder from day one. So you are looking at CU- 
ICAR as the direct manifestation of both those things from the 
19th century to the 21st century. 

So Clemson was specifically established to support economic de- 
velopment. Mr. Clemson understood that the surest path to pros- 
perity was education. It is appropriate that we are at CU-ICAR 
given our mission and our collaboration that has occurred among 
the universities, federal and State and local government, as well as 
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the private sector, which has resulted in an economic trans- 
formation of our State. 

Three critical ingredients in CU-ICAR’s success were these: num- 
ber one, a research university that was willing to listen, a key fac- 
tor, and then respond to industry needs; a government investment; 
and a physical campus. Each ingredient was essential. 

CU-ICAR evolved from conversations between Clemson and 
BMW, as you heard from BMW, about what the State’s automotive 
cluster needed in order to remain competitive. They said they need- 
ed a new kind of engineer, an engineer that understood how to 
bring together mechanical, electrical, and computer systems in our 
modern automobile today. 

Clemson’s faculty listened. They responded and created a new 
curriculum focused on systems integration. Financial resources 
were provided through the State and legislative incentives that 
funded endowed chairs, research infrastructure, and innovation 
campuses. Often these funds required a private-sector match, 
which, by the way, we believe is the truest measure of account- 
ability. If you can’t find the match, then you have got no business 
doing the idea. City and county government helped fund infrastruc- 
ture, as you heard from Mayor White, and support services and 
federal funds were used to help build the Center for Emerging 
Technologies right next door through that glass that we are seeing 
right beside us. 

The third critical ingredient was 250 acres, enough land to de- 
velop with large companies or small start-ups and landing parties 
alongside the academic programs, and state-of-the-art research and 
testing equipment, all on the campus, deliberately designed to fos- 
ter collaboration. We believe this project is so dense because eco- 
nomic development is a contact sport. You have got to bump into 
people to generate the ideas. 

What distinguishes Clemson’s automotive engineering program is 
the blend of a rigorous academic program, combined with daily 
interaction with industry leaders and, finally, with a structured 
hands-on learning opportunity which we call Deep Orange, which 
transforms the Campbell Graduate Engineering Center into an 
original automotive equipment manufacturer and supplier by build- 
ing these cars. That is what we learn. Students, faculty, and indus- 
trial partners actually produce a new vehicle prototype each year, 
which gives students experience in vehicle design, development and 
production, and prepares them to be in leadership in the auto- 
motive workforce in the future. 

CU-ICAR’S results speak for themselves: 19 corporate partners, 
30 research partners, 500 jobs created, and another 1,700 an- 
nounced, $230 million in public and private investment, America’s 
first doctoral degree in automotive engineering, and 100 percent 
employment rate for its graduates. 

The CU-ICAR model works. It is one that we followed in devel- 
oping two other innovation campuses, which I need to mention. 
First, the Clemson University Restoration Institute in North 
Charleston will soon house a unique wind turbine testing facility 
funded by a $35 million U.S. Department of Energy grant and 
matched by State support and private support, and that will make 
South Carolina the hub of the wind energy industry. IMO, a Ger- 
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man manufacturer group, they produce wind tunnel components 
and wind turbine components, and they will locate in this facility 
with 190 jobs in Charleston, driven to a great extent by Clemson’s 
presence there with this new facility. Like CU-ICAR, the campus 
will focus on industry collaboration. Executives from 90 percent of 
the world’s turbine manufacturers serve on its advisory board. 

The second campus, the Clemson University Advanced Materials 
Center in Anderson County, boasts one of the world’s most ad- 
vanced electron microscope facilities and a cyber infrastructure 
that places Clemson in the top five among all tl.S. academic insti- 
tutions in supercomputing. This advanced materials campus con- 
centrates on small business that move technology innovation into 
the marketplace, often based on licensing of Clemson research and 
intellectual properties, which has generated more than $28 million 
in revenues and created 15 start-up companies in the past decade. 
An example: Tetramer Technologies was founded in 2001 as a fac- 
ulty start-up company and now is a tier one supplier to General 
Motors. 

Each of these three research campuses is as unique as its region 
and as the economic cluster it serves, but each is anchored in aca- 
demics, because the greatest contribution we make to economic de- 
velopment is a well-prepared Clemson graduate. That is why the 
cornerstone of our newest strategic plan is student engagement. We 
want to give every undergraduate and graduate student the kind 
of relevant, hands-on, problem-solving experience that Deep Or- 
ange has created here at CU-ICAR. 

I have outlined examples of engagement programs in my written 
testimony, and these programs often involve interaction with in- 
dustry and will give Clemson students the tools to become leaders, 
thinkers, and entrepreneurs as well as global citizens. In short, we 
believe that it will be a powerful 21st century workforce. 

Let me thank you again for this opportunity on behalf of 
Clemson and thank you for your service to our nation. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. President Barker. 

[The statement of Mr. Barker follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James F. Barker, President, Clemson University 

Good afternoon, Chairwoman Foxx and Members of the Subcommittee. My name 
is Jim Barker, and I am President of Clemson University. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to host this subcommittee field hearing at our CU-ICAR campus and to tes- 
tify before the subcommittee today regarding the role of higher education in job 
growth and workforce development. 

We believe this is a timely topic given the changing landscape of higher education 
and the economic conditions facing our state and nation. Today more than ever, in- 
stitutions of higher education need to work closely with government and private in- 
dustry to ensure that our graduates are well prepared both for the immediate job 
market and for their future roles as leaders of our companies and our communities. 

Clemson University is ready and eager to accept this challenge. In fact, it’s what 
we were founded to do. 

For those of you who are not familiar with Clemson, I’m pleased to provide some 
background information. 

Ranked #23 among national public universities, Clemson University is a land- 
grant, science- and engineering-oriented research university that maintains a strong 
commitment to teaching and student success. Clemson is a student-centered commu- 
nity characterized by high academic standards, a culture of collaboration, school 
spirit, and a competitive drive to excel. 

It has recently been ranked #9 among “up and coming” universities, and #12 
among national universities — public and private — with a strong commitment to un- 
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dergraduate teaching, according to US News & World Report. Princeton Review 
rates us #1 in town-gown relations and #2 in the category of “happiest students.” 

Clemson scores well above its peers on the National Survey on Student Engage- 
ment. More than 92 percent of seniors would choose Clemson again if they could 
start over — compared to a national average of 83 percent. Clemson also is the num- 
ber one choice of Palmetto Fellows, the state’s top high school graduates, and more 
than half of Clemson’s incoming freshmen rank in the top 10 percent of their high 
school class. 

The university was founded in 1889 through a bequest from Thomas Green 
Clemson, a Philadelphia-born, European-educated engineer, musician and artist 
who married John C. Calhoun’s daughter, Anna, and settled at her family estate 
in South Carolina. Clemson believed that the way to rebuild his adopted state’s war- 
ravaged economy was through scientific education, so he left his home and fortune 
to the state of South Carolina to create the institution that bears his name. His last 
will and testament eloquently described a two-fold purpose: To establish a “high 
seminary of learning” and to “develop the material resources of the state.” 

Therefore, Clemson was specifically and purposefully established to support eco- 
nomic development — initially in agriculture, later adding support for manufacturing 
and now those industries plus a growing knowledge-based economic sector. Mr. 
Clemson understood that the surest path to prosperity was education. It remains 
so today. 

Over the past decade, Clemson has substantially grown its economic development 
capabilities. We have followed the land-grant model of going where the industries 
are rather than expecting them to come to us, and we sought out best practices from 
research parks in neighboring states, such as North Carolina’s Research Triangle 
Park, Centennial Campus and the Piedmont Triad Research Park in Congress- 
woman Foxx’s home district. 

It is appropriate that this hearing is being held at the Clemson University Inter- 
national Center for Automotive Research — or CU-ICAR — given the mission of this 
campus and the collaboration that has occurred among the university, federal, state, 
and local government in partnership with the private companies involved, which has 
resulted in an economic transformation for our state. 

CU-ICAR is a 250-acre automotive and motorsports “technopolis” in Greenville 
that has created more than 500 jobs, with another 1,700 announced. Named the 
2009 Emerging Technology Park of the Year by the Association of University Re- 
search Parks, CU-ICAR represents a new model for university research-driven eco- 
nomic development. 

Three critical ingredients in CU-ICAR’s success were (1) a research university 
that was willing to listen and respond to industry needs; (2) government investment, 
and (3) a physical campus. 

Each ingredient was essential. Back when this location was an empty field, there 
were conversations between Clemson and BMW about what the state’s automotive 
cluster needed in order to remain competitive in the 21st century. They didn’t talk 
about what kind of research they wanted us to do or what kind of test facilities they 
needed. They talked about the kind of engineers they needed to hire — a new kind 
of engineer who understood how all of the various mechanical, electrical and com- 
puter systems in a modern automobile work together. Clemson faculty responded 
and created an entirely new curriculum focused on systems integration — and they 
continue to meet annually with industry advisors to ensure that the program re- 
mains relevant. 

Critical financial resources were provided through a series of state legislative ini- 
tiatives that funded endowed chairs, research infrastructure and innovation centers 
at the state’s three research universities. Often, those funds required a private-sec- 
tor match, which provided the ultimate measure of accountability. Our corporate 
partners did not invest in CU-ICAR out of a sense of philanthropy; they invested 
because what we are doing is relevant for their business and their future. 

City and county government helped fund infrastructure and support services, and 
federal funds are helping build the 60,000-square-foot Center for Emerging Tech- 
nologies, where dozens of emerging or established companies can expand and de- 
velop technologies that complement research of Clemson faculty and students. 

The 250-acre physical campus gave us the third critical ingredient — adequate land 
to accommodate large companies, small start-ups and landing parties alongside aca- 
demic programs and state-of-the-art research and testing equipment, all on a cam- 
pus deliberately designed to foster formal and informal interaction and collabora- 
tion. Students and faculty move seamlessly from the classrooms and laboratories 
across the plaza to the assembly-line floor working side-by-side with BMW engi- 
neers at their plant in Greer. 
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What truly distinguishes Clemson’s automotive engineering program is the blend 
of rigorous academic curriculum, daily interaction with industry leaders and a struc- 
tured, hands-on learning opportunity we call Deep Orange. 

Housed just across the plaza at the Carroll A. Campbell Graduate Engineering 
Center, Deep Orange transforms the facility into an original automotive equipment 
manufacturer and supplier. Students, faculty and industry partners actually 
produce a new vehicle prototype each year, giving students experience in vehicle de- 
sign, development and production planning from their entry into the program until 
graduation. Through this initiative, the students will understand clearly how to in- 
novate and develop automotive projects, which prepares them to be the leadership 
work force of the future. 

CU-ICAR’s results speak for themselves: 19 corporate partners, 30 research part- 
ners, 760,000 constructed square feet, $230 million in public and private invest- 
ment, America’s hrst doctoral program in automotive engineering (launched in 
2006), and a 100 percent employment rate for its seven Ph.D. and 25 Master’s de- 
gree graduates. 

The CU-ICAR model works, and it’s one we are continuing to follow as we develop 
innovation campuses focused on restoration, conservation and energy in North 
Charleston, and advanced materials, optoelectronics and high-performance com- 
puting in Anderson County. 

The Clemson University Restoration Institute, being developed on an 27-acre tract 
of land in North Charleston, promises to make South Carolina a magnet for the res- 
toration economy. It will soon house a major wind-turbine testing facility — funded 
by a $45 million U.S. Department of Energy grant — which could make South Caro- 
lina the hub of the wind energy industry. Already, IMO Group — a German manufac- 
turer of wind-turbine components — announced that it would locate a facility, with 
190 jobs, in Charleston partly because of Clemson’s testing capability. 

Like CU-ICAR, the campus will focus on industry collaboration. Executives from 
90 percent of the world’s turbine manufacturers serve on technical and industrial 
advisory boards. They provide input into the design of testing facilities and develop- 
ment of educational programs, ranging from certifications in wind energy to entirely 
new degree programs in power engineering. These close-hand relationships mean 
the university can deliver a one-of-a-kind advanced testing facility tailored to the 
industry’s specific needs. 

The Clemson University Advanced Materials Center boasts state-of-the-art equip- 
ment including one of the nation’s most advanced electron microscope facilities and 
a high-performance computing infrastructure that places Clemson in the top five 
among academic institutions for supercomputing. 

This campus concentrates on small businesses with an entrepreneurial spirit to 
move technology and innovations into the marketplace. Often these are start-up 
companies spun out from licensing of Clemson research and intellectual properties, 
which has generated more than $28 million in revenues and created 15 start-up 
companies over the past decade. In the past five years, the number of technology 
disclosures submitted by Clemson faculty, staff, and students has doubled, with a 
record 124 disclosures this past fiscal year. 

Tetramer Technologies in Pendleton, S.C., for example, was founded in 2001 as 
a faculty start-up company commercializing high value optical polymer research ac- 
tivities pursued at Clemson. Today, Tetramer is a thriving company with 26 employ- 
ees that serves as a tier-one supplier to General Motors. 

Each of these research campuses is as unique as the regions and economic clus- 
ters it serves. But each is anchored in academics, because the greatest contribution 
we make to economic development in South Carolina is a well-prepared Clemson 
graduate. 

That’s why the cornerstone of our new, 10-year strategic plan — the Clemson 2020 
Road Map — is a goal of providing all students with engagement opportunities, which 
means structured, hands-on, problem-solving experiences inside and outside of the 
classroom. In other words, we want to give every undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent the kind of relevant, creative experience that Deep Orange provides here at 
CU-ICAR. 

The best way to illustrate how Clemson approaches student engagement is 
through examples of four innovative programs. Some have been around for decades, 
and some are just getting started. I’ve outline these programs in the written testi- 
mony I submitted to the Committee. 

Creative Inquiry 

A national publication called Creative Inquiry “a small-group learning experience 
for 14,000 undergraduates.” A combination of engaged learning and undergraduate 
research unique to Clemson, Creative Inquiry pairs small teams with a faculty men- 
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tor who guides them in exploring their own questions, not the teacher’s. Projects 
typically span three to four semesters and are often interdisciplinary. In recent 
years, Creative Inquiry teams have focused on: 

• designing a tire that allows lunar rovers to efficiently travel across the moon’s 
surface, 

• developing clean water systems for Haiti, 

• designing buildings to reduce energy consumption, 

• finding ways to use neural signals to control machines, 

• developing a campus tour app for the iPhone 

• and even writing and producing an original play and publishing a collection of 
slave narratives. 

Immersion semester 

Developed by faculty in parks, recreation and tourism management, the immer- 
sion semester enrolls all majors in a common curriculum during their sophomore 
year — and that curriculum rarely include lectures. Instead, students work in teams 
on special projects, take field trips, and attend seminars run by leaders in the field 
who offer first-hand insights about what is needed to succeed in the recreation and 
tourism industries. 

One student wrote this on her year-end evaluation: “When I applied for intern- 
ships (as an events planner), I explained to employers and organizations what the 
Immersion Semester consisted of and how we were getting hands-on experience with 
professionals in our field and planning and implementing an actual event. They 
looked at my degree with a whole new level of respect.” 

Internal co-ops 

Engineering students have long seen the value of cooperative education — a pro- 
gram that puts them at work for a full semester in a field related to their academic 
discipline. The experience is mutually beneficial for both the students and the em- 
ployers. 

We’re currently developing a new “internal co-op” program in which students will 
help run the university machine. Like external co-op experiences, the idea is to give 
students practical, hands-on, professional experience — not routine office jobs — that 
is directly related to their academic fields. 

We will have financial management majors working side by side with the CFO, 
graphic communication majors designing university publications, and engineering 
majors working on real capital improvement projects. 

Residential study centers 

Clemson University is a beautiful campus with many historic buildings, located 
in what is probably the best college town in America. However, after four years, ar- 
chitecture students have probably soaked up as much as they can from the physical 
environment, and they need to see new perspectives. The Clemson Architecture Cen- 
ter at Charleston and residential programs in Genoa, Italy, and Barcelona, Spain, 
put students in a learning environment that is squarely in the middle of some of 
the finest architecture in the world and gives them direct access to leading experts 
in architecture, urban planning and historic preservation. 

These kinds of engagement opportunities, often involving direct interaction with 
industry experts, will give Clemson students the tools to become leaders, thinkers, 
entrepreneurs and global citizens — in short, to be the kind of workforce needed in 
the 21st century economy. 

In conclusion. I’d like to once again thank the Committee for this opportunity to 
speak on behalf of Clemson University — and, more importantly, I want to thank you 
for your service to this nation. 


Mr. Gowdy. Dr. Moore. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS F. MOORE, CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA UPSTATE 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Congressman Gowdy, Chairman Wilson, 
Ms. Jones. It is a pleasure for me to he here and represent an insti- 
tution that I am learning much about at a very rapid pace and am 
very proud to he a part of. 

use Upstate is the senior campus of the USC University of 
South Carolina system. We are a metropolitan university serving 
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the 1-85 corridor from Greenville to beyond Spartanburg. We have 
just under 6,000 students in 3 locations, a major 300-acre residen- 
tial campus just north of Spartanburg, the George Dean Johnson 
College of Business and Economics in downtown Spartanburg, and 
we deliver degree-completion programs, open-vision courses, at the 
University Center in Greenville. 

Our priorities in the institution are remaining accessible, afford- 
able, and accountable for the people of our State and the country 
in delivering high-quality educational programs. We work closely 
with junior colleges, technical colleges, and community colleges. We 
bring in more than 800 transfer students, most from those type 
schools, each year, and we award a higher percentage of our 
studentsr degrees every year than any other institution in the 
State. 

Fifty-one percent of degree completers, associate degree 
completers at Greenville Tech who go on to complete a bachelor’s 
degree do so at USC Upstate. We have wonderful relationships 
with them. We have just established over the last couple of years 
a program we call Direct Connect with community and technical 
colleges where we have hard articulation agreements, automatic 
admissions upon completion of an associate’s degree, and transfer 
of all of those credits toward a degree at USC Upstate. We have 
that with three institutions now, Greenville Tech, Spartanburg 
Community College, and Tri-County Technical College. We are 
working on such agreements with additional community and tech- 
nical colleges across the State. 

We have programs toward workforce development across the 
board. We were founded in 1967 to educate nurses in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Nursing continues to be a major part of what we 
do. We graduate more bachelor of science in nursing student de- 
grees than any other institution in South Carolina. For the last 3 
years, we have averaged right at 255 such degree completions, and 
last year we had 264 bachelor of science in nursing degrees award- 
ed. Ninety-five percent of those BSN degree completers remain in 
South Carolina and go to work in health care in South Carolina. 

We have strong education programs and teacher preparation 
across the board and a couple of master’s degrees in education. Our 
business program, now housed in the George Dean Johnson School 
of Business Administration and Economics in downtown 
Spartanburg, is a major example of the kind of community institu- 
tional partnerships we are interested in establishing and have a 
record of doing so. This facility, more than $13 million raised in 
private money. Not a single dollar of State appropriation or bond 
money went into the construction of this building. It puts our col- 
lege of business administration and economics in downtown 
Spartanburg to build connections with students and faculty and 
area businesses and business leaders, to provide speakers for class- 
es and interactions with the business community, internship and 
work opportunities for our students. We have segmented space de- 
voted to business incubation and development that brings student 
and faculty interest and expertise to the issues of business start- 
up and providing that expertise, continuing education and execu- 
tive education for business people in downtown Spartanburg. 
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And this summer we had a very successful cooperative camp 
with BMW for advanced science and math students in Spartanburg 
schools to look at the application of science and math in the indus- 
trial world, a kind of connection that the former panel spoke to 
across the board, and the importance of engaging people and how 
this applies in the world of work as you study it in school and be- 
come interested in going to college. 

Another example of this collaboration is our University Readi- 
ness Center, which is the headquarters for the local National 
Guard unit. We built it on campus. That local Guard occupies one- 
fourth of that structure all the time. Their headquarters are there. 
The other 75 percent of the building are classrooms and multifunc- 
tional space that the university uses during the week. The Guard 
uses the entire facility two weekends a month for their regular 
scheduled drills. We house — our soccer stadium is directly behind 
the University Readiness Center, and some of that space is devoted 
to men’s and women’s dressing and locker rooms and training fa- 
cilities. It is a wonderful collaboration of county, federal. State, and 
local government and an institution combining to create a multiuse 
facility that benefits everybody. 

I have several other things. We have out of private fund-raising 
and industrial investment a wonderful robotics laboratory. This is 
used in education and research. We have a summer camp for area 
school students who come in, 40 per year, and get hands-on experi- 
ence in this major robotics facility, more than $500,000 worth of 
equipment that was all either donated by area industries, or funds 
were donated and we purchased that equipment. 

We have an engineering technology management degree that is 
in its third or fourth year, very successful; associate’s degrees in 
engineering technology, go to work at BMW or Michelin or wher- 
ever. They are in that job for a while, and they need a bachelor’s 
degree in management training to move up and advance in that or- 
ganization, they come to us and in 2 years complete an engineering 
technology management degree, and they are prepared with that 
management credential to move up in that organization, the kind 
of career development that we need. 

We have many more programs that produce graduates across the 
board and work in the upstate and contribute to economic develop- 
ment. 

Let me close by reemphasizing the metropolitan mission of USC 
Upstate to educate people in our part of the world for productive 
employment and meaningful life, and to enhance the quality of life 
for all citizens of this part of the world. I am grateful for this op- 
portunity. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Dr. Moore. 

[The statement of Mr. Moore follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tom Moore, Chaneellor, USC Upstate 

USC Upstate is a Metropolitan University serving the Upstate of South Carolina. 
The University currently consists of a main residential campus on 1-85 just north 
of Spartanburg, a downtown campus in Spartanburg, housing the George Dean 
Johnson, Jr. College of Business and Economics, and a campus operation in Green- 
ville, providing degree completion programs, primarily with Greenville Technical 
College transfers and working adults. With enrollment approaching 6000 students, 
USC Upstate has been the fastest growing public institution in South Carolina for 
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most of the last 10-12 years and has the fourth largest enrollment of South Carolina 
resident students in the State. 

Enrollment consists of 92% in-State residents with 80% coming from five sur- 
rounding counties. Minorities make up 32% of enrollment and 71 different countries 
are represented on the campus. There are 1100 students in University-owned hous- 
ing and another 1100 students in privatized housing that touches the campus 
boundary. 

Programmatically, USC Upstate is comprised of the School of Education, the Mary 
Black School of Nursing, The George Dean Johnson, Jr. College of Business and Ec- 
onomics, and the College of Arts and Sciences. All schools and programs are fully 
accredited by their respective agencies. 

An economic impact study completed in the last year by the Metropolitan Studies 
Institute demonstrates that the total economic impact attributable to USC Upstate 
amounts to $240 million with 850 employees, including full and part-time employ- 
ment. 

Major Initiatives and Partnerships That Impact Job Growth And Development 

“The George” (George Dean Johnson, Jr. College of Business and Economics) 
opened one year ago in the downtown business district. This project represents the 
pinnacle partnership achievement of the University’s “metropolitan mission,” pro- 
viding a magnificent resource for the University’s continuing growth and a major 
investment in the economic development future of Spartanburg. Locating the busi- 
ness school in the heart of downtown Spartanburg will facilitate internship opportu- 
nities with downtown businesses, offer easier access to community and business 
leaders willing to share their knowledge and experience as guest lecturers, and pro- 
vide a location for seeding and incubating entrepreneurial ideas. 

The three story, 60,000 square foot building is a high-tech, modern facility with 
classrooms, computer labs (including a simulation stock trading room), distance edu- 
cation capacity, seminar rooms, and conference rooms. “The George” is truly a pub- 
lic/private partnership involving the University, the State of South Carolina, the 
City of Spartanburg, and the private business community. The City donated land 
for the building, a parking deck, and infrastructure surrounding the project. The 
private sector donated $13 million for building construction and the State provided 
the University with funds to lease the building. 

“The George” is rapidly becoming a centerpiece for economic development, edu- 
cational opportunities, and outreach in the region. Partnership activities and pro- 
grams include the following: 

• Spartanburg County Economic Futures Group is the local community-wide eco- 
nomic development organization. The by-laws mandate that the USC Upstate Chan- 
cellor, the President of Spartanburg Community College and the Dean of the John- 
son College of Business serve as board members. We are full partners and it is val- 
ued in both directions. 

• Recently, a memorandum of understanding was executed between the 
Spartanburg Chamber, USC Upstate and Spartanburg Community College to col- 
laborate on entrepreneurship. This program is part of a local focus on job creation 
and entrepreneurial success. Johnson College will be hosting a forum in the fall to 
bring the local support network together. The network will include mentoring for 
entrepreneurs and collaboration to launch Spartanburg based Venture Capital sup- 
port. 

• The George has allocated space where business start-ups can work with stu- 
dents as they develop their businesses. Undergraduate classes can work on business 
or marketing plans to help establish the business. This fall the first external com- 
pany will move in. Student business support is also offered and the space will be 
fully utilized this fall. 

• Johnson College hosts the BMW camp for high performing students in Math 
and Applied Sciences within business. This program matches emphasis on connec- 
tions between sciences and careers. By jointly teaching these students there is pro- 
motion of business careers while building their understanding of applied math and 
science. 

• Traditional internship programs are enhanced with “The George” in the central 
business district. There are numerous relationships with companies in the Upstate 
where students can develop an internship. Many turn into full time jobs. 

• The George Dean Johnson, Jr. College of Business and Economics offers Execu- 
tive Education programs in partnership with business and professional constitu- 
encies in the upstate metropolitan region. The programs are offered at the new busi- 
ness school building in downtown Spartanburg, and at the University Center Green- 
ville. Three types of programs are offered: certificate programs, custom programs, 
and open enrollment programs. 
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1. Certificate Programs 

Executive education certificate programs present the option of multiple areas of 
study, covering the topics that are most critical to managers. As with all programs 
at the Johnson College of Business and Economics, certificate programs present the 
chance for professionals to build their knowledge and skills in one or more areas 
of focus in a timely and cost-effective manner. For example, our retail management 
certificate program includes four sections of study to enhance managerial com- 
petence at retail: retail management, retail accounting/financial analysis, commu- 
nication theory and practice, and communicative Spanish for retail personnel. 

2. Custom Programs 

Building upon a long-standing dedication to premium educational experiences, 
core strengths lie in providing timely, innovative, partner-driven learning options 
that are designed with the client in mind, and individualized accordingly. 

3. Open Enrollment Programs 

There is a broad choice of open enrollment programs, generally lasting two days. 
Past subjects have included “How to Export from the Upstate,” and an overview of 
the “Six Sigma Quality Process.” 

“Direct Connect”: Initiatives promoting accessibility, affordability and degree-comple- 
tion 

In 2009, a Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce committee on college attainment 
established the fact that only 19% of the local population over age 26 has a bacca- 
laureate degree or higher. The local population falls far below the 24% state average 
and the 26% national average of baccalaureate degree attainment. High performing 
cities and regions have baccalaureate educated populations in the high 30%s up to 
50%. For our region to compete for jobs and companies we must have an educated 
workforce. In response to this message and because of our mission, this University 
has developed several programs focusing on degree completion, accessibility, and af- 
fordability of higher education. 

Direct Connect is a degree completion program involving articulation agreements 
with several community colleges in the region. Academic personnel have worked to- 
gether to establish program requirements that can be transferred automatically and 
seamlessly from the community college to the University. Signing up for Direct Con- 
nect insures automatic acceptance at USC Upstate (only one application) when the 
program curriculum is followed at the community college. We currently have these 
agreements with Spartanburg Community College, Greenville Technical College and 
Tri-County Technical College. Several more are being developed. 

This program is an aid to affordability of college as the averaged four year costs 
are lower when taking the first two years at the lower tuition technical/community 
colleges. Accessibility is enhanced through the USC Upstate campus in Greenville 
as well as multiple sites at the two year colleges and the availability of online class- 
es offered at the two-year programs and at USC Upstate. 

Another degree-completion program is called “Track Two”. This program in the 
new IDS (Interdisciplinary Studies) program is designed as an option for students 
who have accumulated many undergraduate hours but have no degree. 

Other Partnerships 

Various departments and offices at the University partner with many community 
organizations that impact and are involved with economic development/quality of 
life/workforce development issues. These include the following: 

• City of Spartanburg 

• City of Greenville 

• Spartanburg County 

• Spartanburg Housing Authority 

• South Carolina National Guard 

• Chambers of Commerce (Greenville, Spartanburg, Greer) 

• Upstate Alliance 

• Ten@The Top 

• Urban League of the Upstate 

• United Way of the Piedmont 

Market Driven Programs in Response to Community Needs 

USC Upstate is obligated by our Metropolitan Mission to collaborate with area 
businesses and industry and respond to their needs. In recent years, the University 
has established numerous degree programs and minors/concentrations in this re- 
sponse that provide jobs and economic development in the region. Included are: 
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• Robotics: Private industry has donated $500,000 in equipment and resources to 
equip and establish a robotics lab on campus. Research efforts have led to 10 peer- 
reviewed robotics-related research articles published in Journals or Conference Pro- 
ceedings since 2006. Three courses are taught in the lab: industrial robotics, artifi- 
cial intelligence, and computer vision. A focus area in “Automation” in the Computer 
Information Systems degree was recently developed in partnership with the Busi- 
ness and Engineering Technology Management program. The robotics lab is also uti- 
lized for several community engagement activities. Since 2009, approximately 40 
students each summer have participated in robotics summer camps where they 
learn how to operate and program the machines in a fun, hands-on environment. 

• Engineering Technology Management: The Bachelor of Science degree in Engi- 
neering Technology Management (ETM), accredited by the Technology Accreditation 
Commission (TAC) of ABET, builds on the technical foundation of an ABET accred- 
ited Engineering Technology Associate’s Degree, which students can earn from 
Greenville, Spartanburg, Piedmont, York, or other technical colleges. Most ETM stu- 
dents are non-traditional students looking to increase opportunities by adding a 
Bachelor’s Degree to their Associate’s Degree in Engineering Technology. Current 
students and graduates work for local companies such as Avery Dennison, Baldor, 
BMW, CH2MHill, Fitesa Fiberweb, Fluor, Hubbell Lighting, KTM Solutions, 
Michelin, TieTex, and USC Upstate. 

• Child Advocacy Studies: The Psychology Department is the home of the Child 
Advocacy Studies minor. This interdisciplinary minor prepares students to work 
with abused and neglected children. Courses in the program focus on child maltreat- 
ment, system responses to child maltreatment, and intervention strategies. An in- 
ternship experience in an agency dealing with child maltreatment is available in the 
program. The Psychology Department also maintains an active internship program 
where students are placed in different agencies in the community and get direct ex- 
perience with the populations that psychologists serve. 

• RN to BSN Nursing: The Mary Black School of Nursing is the largest deliverer 
of BSN degrees in South Carolina. Partnering with the large hospitals, Mary Black 
SON offers nursing education to working RNs on their days off. This program helps 
the immediate need for BSN nurses in area hospitals. 

• BS in health sciences: To meet demands of healthcare providers and jobs be- 
yond nursing, Mary Black School of Nursing is pursuing a health sciences program. 
This program can prepare many students for the workforce who could not all get 
into the Nursing program or want to prepare for other jobs in this region. 

• MSN with a concentration in Clinical Nurse Leader: Mary Black School of 
Nursing is also pursuing a Master’s Degree program. Hospitals are very desirous 
of Master’s level nurses and have been very helpful in the University being ap- 
proved for this program. Most employed nurses cannot leave employment to go off 
to get this degree. There is a large demand for this offering locally. 

• Graphic Design: Another market-driven program, it was one of the first BA de- 
grees in the State in graphic design. It was designed 10 years ago to be the upper 
division for the two year graphic design program at Greenville Technical College. 
This popular program places graduates across the Upstate in business and industry. 
Recent graduates were employed at the Palladian Group, Erwin-Penland, Bounce- 
Greenville and Michelin. 

• Information Management and Systems: The IM&S degree is a multi-discipli- 
nary degree comprised of courses in computer programming, relational database de- 
sign and utilization, computer networking, social networking, business informatics, 
business theory, information resources management, and communication. Each stu- 
dent completes either a minor in another domain or one of four application areas: 
healthcare, business, education, or communication. The IM&S program is available 
through USC Upstate’s Greenville campus as well as our Spartanburg campus. Stu- 
dents routinely transfer a significant percentage of the required 120 hours from 
other institutions and we have special articulation agreements with several commu- 
nity and technical colleges. Much of the IM&S is available online. The entire 
healthcare application area can be completed online. The Bachelor of Arts in Infor- 
mation Management & Systems/Health Information Management (IMS/HIM) is the 
only degree program of its kind in South Carolina. 

• Metropolitan Studies Institute: The MSI supports research efforts between USC 
Upstate and the community, enhancing relationships, promoting the reciprocal flow 
of information and ideas, assisting community and economic development, and in- 
creasing the strategic use of the University’s scholarship and outreach capabilities. 

• Teacher-To-Teacher Partnership: A partnership with Spartanburg District 6, 
this internship program recognizes the need to retain promising teachers in the pro- 
fession. Through an extended supportive relationship, the partners provide ongoing 
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mentoring in early clinical experiences and student teaching which continue through 
the induction contract year. 

• Evening Program in Early Childhood and Elementary: Our early childhood and 
elementary education program is offered in the evenings at UCG (Greenville) in 
order to accommodate currently employed Teacher Assistants in Greenville County 
Schools. These persons would otherwise not he ahle to attend college as they cannot 
afford to give up employment in order to attend school during the day. Students are 
able to complete their student teacher requirement in the schools where they are 
already employed. 

• Visual Impairment Program: The School of Education offers the only Master of 
Education in Visual Impairment Program in South Carolina. The comprehensive 
and culturally responsive program of study includes a strong emphasis on braille, 
assistive technology, and teaching reading and mathematics skills and concepts to 
students with visual impairment. Throughout the coursework, candidates simulta- 
neously participate in a variety of different clinical experiences at schools to apply 
what they are concurrently learning under “real life” conditions. One of the truly 
unique aspects of Visual Impairment Program is the collaboration with the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind (SCSDB) to maximize program effective- 
ness. 

The School of Education received a grant for $746,956 from the U.S. Department 
of Education to significantly increase the number of highly qualified, certified teach- 
ers of students with visual impairments in South Carolina. We are on target to 
train an additional 48 teachers by the end of the grant. This is especially critical 
as an estimated 50 percent of certified teachers of students with visual impairments 
are expected to retire within the next three to five years. 

• Non-Profit Management: Including churches, there are over 700 non-profit orga- 
nizations in Spartanburg County alone. This program was initiated (when started 
it was the first program in South Carolina) from a need to enhance an educated 
workforce for non-profits. The curriculum is designed to help students fulfill their 
requirements for national certification (Nonprofit Leadership Alliance — NLA based 
in Kansas City). They are required to have 18 hours of nonprofit courses, and 300 
hours of internship experience. 


Mr. Gowdy. Dr. Miller. 

STATEMENT OF KEITH MILLER, PRESIDENT, 
GREENVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Mr. Miller. Chairman Wilson, Congressman Gowdy, thank you 
very much for the opportunity to testify this afternoon. 

Before I get into my formal comments, I want to point out that 
some of what you are going to hear me say you have already heard, 
and I point that out because that shows the level of integration you 
see in this area already, and, of course, we are working to deepen 
that, but it does illustrate the level of partnership that is there al- 
ready. That certainly is positive. 

Greenville Tech is a comprehensive 2-year college. We serve 
about 15,000 students a year in degree and certificate programs 
and another 20,000 students a year in some sort of workforce train- 
ing, continuing education programs. This is across 4 campuses with 
160 programs. The student body has an average age of 26, and I 
point that out because it illustrates who our students are, and they 
are not students right out of high school. They are the middle-age 
adult that maybe has a part-time job and family responsibilities. 
They are students that sometimes come back to us from the univer- 
sities to change careers, to upgrade a skill. So we do have a mix- 
ture of students on campus, which provides for a unique experience 
for everyone. 

Greenville and the upstate are fortunate to attract new firms and 
to see existing businesses expand. Greenville Technical College has 
played an important role in this success. Our job now is to work 
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with employers to bridge the skills gap that exists in manufac- 
turing, health care, IT, and other industries. The revival of our 
economy requires a continued partnership of education and employ- 
ers. 

As an example, projections are that there will be several thou- 
sand jobs will be available in the advanced manufacturing sector 
just in the upstate of South Carolina in the next 3 to 5 years. Yet 
thousands of unemployed people are largely unqualified unless 
they get additional training and education. Greenville Tech is a 
part of a regional approach to address this issue by helping form 
and be an active partner in the Advanced Manufacturing Consor- 
tium, which is essentially colleges and the private sector coming to- 
gether to address the need that is there. 

And you heard an example up here during your first panel from 
your BMW representative when he announced the BMW Scholars 
program. That program takes individuals that probably would not 
be able to afford to quit a job to go back to school full time because 
of family and other responsibilities, but because of BMW’s stepping 
up to the plate, they not only provide that scholarship while they 
are getting their education at Greenville Tech or Spartanburg Com- 
munity College or Tri-County Tech, but then for I believe it is 20 
hours a week, they are actually on site getting the hands-on experi- 
ence while getting paid a salary. That program would not work just 
by Greenville Tech being there. It would not work just by BMW 
being there. But it is a perfect example of what we can do together 
and more of what we are working on together. 

To attract the nation’s best and brightest to manufacturing ca- 
reers where they will fill the shoes of retiring workers, we are also 
part of the National Association of Manufacturers’ Dream It and 
Do It program, essentially to help market and promote a manufac- 
turing career to the young individual. You know, when we started 
the conversation with BMW in what has resulted in what is the 
Scholars program, my conversation with the president of BMW, he 
asked me, he said, how can we get more people, more young people, 
interested in the manufacturing sector, a career in manufacturing? 
The Dream It and Do It program is one of those programs. It is 
to enlighten us, you might say, about the high-tech environment in 
manufacturing, how it has changed over the years, and the wide 
range of careers that are available, and we are heavily involved in 
that program. 

Greenville Tech is part of an upstate effort, which you have 
heard a little bit about, called the National Fund for Workforce So- 
lutions. The purpose of this is to work with employers to reduce 
training and recruitment costs. 

A unique program that the college has to connect the individual 
with education and the workforce is what we call Quick Jobs. 
Quick Jobs is 90 days’ worth of training, and it can be in manufac- 
turing, it can be in health care. The idea is an individual may not 
be able to quit their job and go back to school because they can’t 
afford to do that. So the 90 days’ worth of training gives them very 
basic skills, hopefully, to get an entry-level job and go back to work 
and earn a salary, and then start working at a certificate and a de- 
gree program. 
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Some of the tools that are important for us: Workforce Invest- 
ment Act. This act has funded many Quick Jobs programs. Unfor- 
tunately, that number has decreased by 20 percent due to the re- 
duction of funds in that area. As well, the Workforce Investment 
Act has been very supportive of Greenville Works, the consortium 
of economic development entities that you heard about earlier. 
That is certainly important. 

How we make the connection with other parts of education: We 
work with area career centers in the K-12 system, bringing in 500 
students at least a semester through our dual enrollment program. 

And finally, some of the other critical federally funded 
federalprograms that are very important to us: a TRIO program. 
There is a lot of staff and students from TRIO, which is a federally 
supported program that helps provide support for students by de- 
veloping family connections and helping them overcome a number 
of different barriers. 

And the other program that is very important is the Pell grant. 
Approximately 50 percent of our students benefit from Pell grants. 
That is over 7,400 students a year receiving over $33 million a 
year. So think about how many students would not receive a higher 
education if it wasn’t for the Pell grant. So we commend Congress 
for coming together with the recent debt limit extension legislation 
of $17 billion over 2 years to shore up the finances of the Pell 
grant, because it does touch a lot of lives, and it certainly has a 
positive impact on this economy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Dr. Miller. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Keith Miller, President, 

Greenville Technieal College 

Education drives economic growth, but not just any education. When employers 
and colleges work together to grow a skilled workforce, the individual, the company, 
and the economy prosper. Greenville and Upstate South Carolina are fortunate to 
attract new firms and to see existing businesses expand. Greenville Technical Col- 
lege has played an important role in this success. Our job now is to work with em- 
ployers to bridge the skills gaps that exist in manufacturing, healthcare, IT and 
other industries. The revival of our economy requires the continued partnership of 
education and employers. 

Making the Jobs Connection 

• A gap exists between the skills employers need and what workers bring to the 
table. Several thousand jobs will be available in the advanced manufacturing sector 
in Upstate South Carolina in the next three to five years, yet thousands of unem- 
ployed people are largely unqualified unless they get additional training and edu- 
cation. 

• Greenville Tech is part of a regional approach addressing this issue. The Up- 
state Advanced Manufacturing Consortium will work to equip enough people with 
advanced manufacturing skills to support companies that locate and expand in the 
Upstate. 

• The list of companies with manufacturing operations in this region reads like 
a who’s who of industry, including BMW, BorgWarner, Bosch, General Electric, 
Gestamp, Milliken, Michelin, Nestle, and Timken. These companies and other pro- 
vide a diverse array of manufacturing sectors with automotive, wind and gas tur- 
bines, tire and rubber, aerospace, plastics, metalworking, textiles, advanced mate- 
rials, and consumer products represented. 

• The transportation sector continues to grow. BMW leads the way, now the larg- 
est exporter of cars in the United States. BMW recently announced the company’s 
new BMW Scholars program, an opportunity for Greenville Tech, Spartanburg Com- 
munity College, and Tri-County Tech to help the company grow its workforce. 
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• To attract the nation’s best and brightest to manufacturing careers where they 
will fill the shoes of retiring workers, Greenville Tech works with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers on the Dream It. Do It. effort that invites young people 
to find and follow a passion into a manufacturing career. 

• Greenville Tech is part of the Upstate effort to create an innovative workforce 
development project, made possible by the National Fund for Workforce Solutions. 
The purpose is to work with employers to reduce training and recruitment costs 
while helping people become qualified for higher skilled jobs that earn higher pay. 

Helping People Re-enter the Workforce 

• More than 230 nurses have re-entered the workforce after taking time away 
thanks to an online nurse re-entry option for RNs and LPNs. These are people like 
Diane Stewart, who completed the course in November 2010 and was sponsored by 
WIA through Trident Technical College. Stewart reactivated her lapsed nursing li- 
cense and is now employed. 

• The Quick Jobs with a Future program was developed in 2001 to give displaced 
workers and those going through occupational transition a way to gain relevant 
skills and enter the workforce in 90 days or less. Over the past ten years. Quick 
Jobs has helped 12,000 people. The program has been so successful that it went 
statewide in 2009 when the State Workforce Investment Board and State Tech 
partnered to use American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) funding to sup- 
port Quick Jobs training and get people back to work. 

• Quick Jobs training has helped to write many success stories. For example, the 
woman who came to Greenville Tech when a layoff ended her 23-year career in a 
low-skilled manufacturing job. Sponsored by WIA, she completed the Physician 
Practice Health Information program and now works for a local hospital in medical 
records. Or the man who lost his job at a local plant when a fire closed it down. 
He completed a series of environmental courses, freelanced for local environmental 
consulting firms, and eventually became an employer himself, opening a company 
and hiring several people. 

W7A Funding Makes a Differenee 

• Since many Quick Jobs programs are skill based but do not award college cred- 
it, those enrolled can’t often qualify for financial aid. Workforce Investment Act 
(WIA) funding was critical in allowing students to use Quick Jobs to get back on 
their feet. 

• With ARRA money exhausted and WIA funding reduced, we are now serving 
less than 20% of the number of the Quick Jobs clients we served with ARRA sup- 
port. 

• WIA funded incumbent worker training (IWT) grants have provided valuable 
assistance to companies to keep them and their employees viable and to reduce the 
risk of downsizing. Greenville Tech conducted IWT training for the life sciences and 
advanced manufacturing sectors last year. The chemical sector applied this year, 
but there is no funding for IWT at this time. 

• WIA has also been very supportive of Greenville Works, a coalition of local eco- 
nomic development and educational groups. WIA’s ability to continue to fund this 
strategic initiative has been diminished this year. 

Making the Education Connection 

• Over 500 students each semester from Greenville County Schools Career Cen- 
ters earn dual credits, which count toward high school graduation and college, in 
programs including automotive technician, auto body, building construction, cul- 
inary arts, aircraft maintenance, AutoCAD, and welding. 

• Our Early College project allows juniors and seniors to earn college credit and 
experience college work, saving them time and money. 

• Greenville Tech works closely with all major four-year colleges and universities 
in the state. We have joint admission agreements, bridge programs, articulation 
agreements and a close collaboration with USC Upstate through Upstate Direct 
Connect. 

• Greenville Tech is a partner in the University Center of Greenville, a consor- 
tium of higher education institutions working together to bring the people of Green- 
ville greater access to educational opportunities. 

Pell Grants are Critieal 

• Without Pell grants, the single mother who struggles to provide for her family, 
the first generation college student hoping to raise his standard of living, and the 
unemployed individual who needs updated technical skills to qualify for one of to- 
day’s jobs would not have the means to attend Greenville Tech. 
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• Approximately 50% of our students benefit from Pell grants. That means 7,412 
Pell grant recipients receiving $33,457,407.66. 

• Steep cuts in Pell would leave these students with a much heavier dependence 
on student loans, a large loan debt upon graduation, the possibility of greater de- 
pendence on Lottery Tuition Assistance that might trigger reductions in awards, 
and ultimately, fewer students enrolling, an effect that would impact employers who 
need a steady supply of well-trained workers. 

We commend Congress for putting into the recent debt limit extension legislation 
$17 billion over two years to shore up the finances of the Pell Grant program. This 
action will ensure that all eligible students can continue to receive the $5,550 max- 
imum grant. This support for Pell was hi-partisan and we urge Congress to continue 
to act to keep this critical program whole. 

State Funding Has Declined Dramatically 

• State funding for our students has decreased dramatically. For the 1999-2000 
academic year, the state provided Greenville Tech with $1,473 per student. By 2010- 
2011, that amount had heen reduced to $677. 

• Tuition and fees make up a greater portion of our operating revenue than they 
once did. In 1990, tuition and fees were only 5.8% of the operating revenue, but in 
2010, this source of funds was 52.7% of the total. When we have to raise tuition 
and fees to continue to meet our goals of providing high quality opportunities for 
learning, we impact the people who can benefit from what we offer. 


Mr. Gowdy. Ms. Hickman. 

STATEMENT OF AMY HICKMAN, CAMPUS PRESIDENT, 
ECPI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Ms. Hickman. Chairman Wilson, Representative Gowdy, thank 
you for holding this field hearing. 

America and South Carolina are facing tough economic times. We 
have already alluded to the high unemployment rate in the United 
States, as well as in South Carolina. Creating jobs is imperative for 
the U.S. to maintain its standing in the world. 

The South Carolina upstate, home to ECPFs Greenville campus, 
has a long history of tailoring education to the needs of local indus- 
try, which we have heard a lot about today. That once meant tex- 
tiles. Now it means high-tech manufacturing and a diverse indus- 
try driven by population growth. 

ECPI University is a strong part of the community of public and 
private institutions that train the local workforce. Accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, its 13 campuses 
offer programs focused on skill-based, employer-driven education. 
Our 3 South Carolina campuses, Greenville, Columbia, and 
Charleston, employ 160 South Carolinians. In 2010, ECPI gen- 
erated over $15 million in taxable revenue to the State. This is a 
public-private partnership that yields positive results, workforce 
training, and revenue for local government. 

Established in 2000, the Greenville campus has an annual enroll- 
ment of over 500. We offer a variety of programs from diploma to 
bachelor’s degrees in nursing, allied health, technology, and busi- 
ness. Our associate’s degree can be completed in 18 months, a 
bachelor’s degree in 30. Adult students know that completing a pro- 
gram that quickly with a convenient schedule has value as they 
can enter the job market with new skills faster. 

As the upstate job market has changed, the quality of jobs and 
incomes have risen. For example, Concentrix is able to provide 
high-level technical customer service from a hub in Greenville be- 
cause they can recruit students such as those from our network se- 
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curity program. Colleges like ECPI also play an important role in 
retraining workers displaced by the recent recession. My written 
testimony contains examples of our graduates’ successes, as well as 
our strong graduation and placement rates. 

Our graduates play a vital role in meeting the changing health 
care needs of the region. The Greenville campus has doubled our 
practical nursing program in the last 2 years to nearly 100 current 
students. Many graduates staff the growing number of assisted-liv- 
ing facilities in the areas that serve our aging population. 

It is not by accident that we provide the skills that employers 
most need. Twice a year employers examine our programs to evalu- 
ate whether they address the changing trends in their industries, 
and we revise and refocus our curriculum based on their rec- 
ommendations. 

Our attendance at events sponsored by organizations like 
InnoVenture, sometimes on this campus, helps us remain in tune 
with trends and developments in the business community. For 
every program that we launch, we survey employers to determine 
their needs and to seek externship sites, which all of our students 
are required to complete. 

Based on their recommendations, last year we launched pro- 
grams in database programming and health care administration. 
We are now looking to address the needs of an increasingly mecha- 
nized manufacturing industry and a quickly digitizing health care 
system. 

Employers who relocate to the upstate have said repeatedly that 
a skilled workforce is a key factor in their decision. Even so, I have 
yet to hear from any that they have a surplus of highly qualified 
applicants. 

The vision for Greenville’s future will make us a model of envi- 
ronmentally sound community planning and technological break- 
throughs, requiring an increasingly skilled pool of labor. To satisfy 
that need, it is vital that students have a wide range of educational 
choices available, and ECPI offers a strong option among those 
choices. 

Our career services department works directly with employers to 
match graduates to their particular needs, which is why companies 
like Draexlmaier and Windstream return to us again and again. 
Our strong reputation and quality of education are equipping grad- 
uates with the skills to succeed in the workforce and to help com- 
panies grow. 

I hope the subcommittee has learned new information from us 
about the vital connection between higher education and filling 
jobs, and I look forward to your questions on how higher education 
plays a critical role in getting America back to work. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Ms. Hickman. 

[The statement of Ms. Hickman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Amy Hickman, Campus President, 

ECPI Greenville, South Carolina Campus 

Chairwoman Foxx, Representative Gowdy, and other distinguished Subcommittee 
Members, my name is Amy Hickman and 1 am the Campus Director for ECPI Uni- 
versity’s Greenville, South Carolina Campus. Thank you for holding this field hear- 
ing and for the opportunity to share my thoughts with you on the topic of “Reviving 
our Economy: The Role of Higher Education in Job Growth and Development.” 
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America and South Carolina are facing tough economic times. The national unem- 
ployment level is 9.1 percent and South Carolina’s unemployment rate is over 10 
percent. Creating jobs is imperative for the United States to maintain its standing 
in the world. I commend you on holding this hearing and exploring the essential 
role of higher education in a national job creation agenda. 

The region we call the South Carolina “Upstate,” home to ECPTs Greenville cam- 
pus, has a long history of providing education tailored to the needs of local industry. 
That once meant textiles, now it more often means high-tech automotive manufac- 
turing and the diverse technology-focused support industries driven by the popu- 
lation growth we have been fortunate to see over the last two decades. The Green- 
ville area has become a popular relocation destination for retirees, but also for work- 
ing families looking for a strong job market and a relatively low cost of living. ECPI 
University is a strong part of the Upstate higher education community of public and 
private institutions that train students who become part of the local workforce. 
ECPI’s 13-campus system offers programs that focus on skills-based, employer-driv- 
en education and includes three South Carolina campuses: Greenville, Columbia, 
and Charleston. Currently, ECPI employs 160 South Carolinians, all whom are 
dedicated to ensuring our students succeed. As a tax-paying corporation, ECPI gen- 
erated over $15 million in taxable revenue in 2010 to both the federal government 
and the State of South Carolina. This is a public-private partnership that yields 
positive results: workforce training, jobs filled, employer demands met, and revenue 
for the local government. 

Established in 2000, the Greenville campus has an annual enrollment of over 500. 
Many of these students came to us after having attended other colleges but found 
that they fit at ECPI because of its career-readiness focus and condensed, flexible 
programs. We offer a variety of programs at our Greenville campus. Our School of 
Technology offers an associate’s program in Electronics Engineering Technology and 
bachelor’s programs in Network Security, Web Development, and Database Pro- 
gramming. We also offer Business Administration programs with a unique tech- 
nology focus. At our School of Health Sciences on campus, we offer programs in 
Medical Assisting, Medical Administration, Practical Nursing and Healthcare Ad- 
ministration and we plan to increase the programs we offer in the health fields on 
our campus. 

A real advantage for ECPI students is that our associate’s degree can be com- 
pleted in 18 months and a bachelor’s degree in 30 months. Adult students know that 
completing a program quickly with a convenient schedule has value in their lives 
as they can get into the job market with new skills faster. The typical student at 
ECPI is “non-traditional” — adult, independent, working, and often a parent and/or 
first-generation college student. At ECPI Greenville, we have an overall cohort grad- 
uation rate of 61%, which is well above the graduation rate at other colleges serving 
a similar student population. ECPTs selective admissions process, smaller class 
sizes, and work-like environment allow our students to succeed at high rates. We 
attribute our students’ graduation success not only to our academic advising and tu- 
toring, but also to our mandatory attendance policy and proactive approach to stu- 
dent success, which allows many to excel when they had struggled before. ECPI also 
has successful employment rates: our 2010 graduates range from over 70% place- 
ment to nearly 100% in some programs, with an overall average of 80% placement. 

The programs ECPI offers are purposely focused on the technology and health 
care fields where there is consistent and growing demand for skilled workers in the 
Upstate region. As the Upstate job market has changed, the quality of jobs and in- 
comes have risen. For example, companies like Concentrix provide high-level tech- 
nical customer service. They are able to operate a major hub in Greenville because 
they can recruit students such as those from our Network Security Management 
program. Over the last eight years in Greenville, we have graduated 775 students 
with degrees in computer science, as part of a University system that is second in 
the nation in the number of computer science associates degrees awarded last year, 
according to Community College Week. The fact that our students apply the knowl- 
edge they learn, both in the classroom and on externship, means they enter the 
workforce highly prepared. As an example of that, an Electronics Engineering Tech- 
nology graduate from ECPI recently hired by Kemet, a global high-tech company 
based in Greenville, South Carolina, was told by Kemet that they typically keep em- 
ployees on contract for over a year before making a permanent hire. Our graduate, 
however, spent only two months as a contractor before being permanently hired. 
Her success has been truly life-changing: she attended school under the GI bill and 
persisted despite mounting medical bills from a child’s sickness and a divorce. Her 
success story demonstrates ECPI’s ability to offer quality, flexible education that 
prepares workers and meets employers’ needs for qualified workers in the region. 
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Colleges like ECPI also play an important role in retraining workers displaced by 
the recent recession and in need of career re-direction and re-training. As an exam- 
ple, one student came to us after having been laid off from Timken and believed 
attending ECPI was his best option for obtaining higher education. He is now about 
to graduate with a degree in Electronics Engineering Technology and has been re- 
hired by Timken and promoted into their engineering department. 

Our graduates also play a vital role in meeting the changing healthcare needs of 
Greenville’s population. One of our graduates entered our medical assisting program 
after having moved from job to job for years with little stability. Shortly after grad- 
uation, she began working in a doctor’s office. Once she became certified as an RMA, 
she was hired, like many of our graduates, by the Greenville Hospital System and 
now has a stable career. It is important to note that as other schools that are de- 
pendent on public funds have limited or closed their practical nursing programs, 
ECPI has doubled our nursing program in the last two years to nearly a hundred 
current students. Most often, our graduates staff the increasing number of assisted 
living facilities in the area that will meet the needs of a growing population of retir- 
ees. With over 23% of our population age 56 or older, these graduates will be crucial 
to providing the care needed for our aging population, particularly as Greenville 
continues as a popular retirement destination. 

It has not been by accident that we provide the skills our employers most need. 
Twice a year, our employers examine our programs to evaluate whether they ad- 
dress the changing trends in their industries. We revise and refocus our curriculum 
based on the recommendations of those in the industry for which our students are 
preparing. We look to design programs the Upstate will need as we move into a fu- 
ture that requires more technical and health-focused skills from its workforce. For 
example, to meet demand we recently applied for and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools recently approved our request to offer a master’s degree in 
computer science, which we hope to offer in the near future. Our attendance at 
events sponsored by organizations such as InnoVenture and the Greenville- 
Spartanburg-Anderson Technology Council helps us remain in tune with trends and 
developments in the business community. For every program that we launch, we 
survey employers to determine their needs and seek externship sites. Employers are 
eager for our students to serve as externs, both as a way to complete projects and 
as a testing ground for future employees. Based on employer recommendations, in 
the last year we have launched new programs in database programming and 
healthcare administration. We are currently planning programs that will address 
the needs of an increasingly mechanized manufacturing industry and a quickly 
digitizing healthcare system. We hear again and again from employers who relocate 
to the Upstate that a skilled workforce is a key factor in their decision. Even so, 
I have yet to hear from any of them that they have a surplus of highly qualified 
applicants. The vision for Greenville’s future will make us a model of environ- 
mentally sound community planning and technological breakthroughs, requiring an 
increasingly skilled pool of labor. To satisfy that need, it is vital that students have 
a wide range of educational choices available, and EGPI offers a strong alternative 
choice. 

Finally, our training is not limited to technical skills our graduates need for a ca- 
reer field. Our focus on attendance and a required professional dress day are an ad- 
ditional important part of how we provide students with the soft skills employers 
increasingly seek. Our general education courses focus on communication skills and 
critical thinking, areas employers generally find lacking in many other college grad- 
uates. No matter the program, our students are well prepared for a paperless work- 
place, having been instructed in a virtually paperless classroom. We train students 
on resume-building and interview skills. And we don’t stop assessing how well our 
students are prepared when they graduate: when our students are hired, we survey 
our employers for additional feedback as to their performance. 

Our customer service surveys consistently reflect the good job we are doing, with 
95% of our students indicating they would recommend the school to a friend and 
21% of enrollments referred to ECPI by students and graduates. Historically, our 
graduates progress quickly in their careers and frequently become employers of fu- 
ture graduates. Our career services department routinely works directly with em- 
ployers to match our graduates to their particular needs, which is why companies 
like Draexlmaier and Windstream return to us again and again to fill their openings 
in information technology. Even graduates who relocate maintain their ties with us 
and generate referrals, for instance, an alumnus working as a systems architect con- 
sultant for the FBI who has directed recruiters our way. Our strong reputation and 
quality of education are equipping graduates with the skills they need to succeed 
in the workforce at a time when these skills are most needed to help companies 
grow. I hope the Subcommittee has learned new information from us about the vital 
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connection between higher education and filling jobs. I look forward to your ques- 
tions on how higher education plays a critical role in getting America hack to work. 


Mr. Gowdy. I will recognize myself and then recognize the distin- 
guished gentleman from the Midlands, who also is a subcommittee 
chairman on Armed Services and serves in Congress with great 
distinction, and it is a pleasure to serve with. 

President Barker, you indicated in your statement Clemson has 
developed several initiatives with regard to student engagement, as 
I underlined that phraseology a couple of different times. Can you 
elaborate on that and why you think that is so important? 

Mr. Barker. Yes. Let me mention two programs and give a cou- 
ple of quick examples. The first would be what we call internal co- 
ops. We want our students to have co-op opportunities off campus 
with BMW and Michelin and GE in the typical co-op, but we also 
believe we have the opportunity to create internal co-ops, and our 
goal is 500 of those co-ops in which students not only — we teach 
architecture, and we also build buildings. We teach finance, and we 
also do finance projects to make things happen. Why not bridge the 
two together? Instead of having one thing that is in the classroom 
and one thing that is in the administration, if you would, why not 
bridge them together? So we have created the opportunity for that 
to happen, and our target is 500 engaged students in that layer of 
depth in their education. 

The second is creative inquiry. This is a 3- to 4-semester experi- 
ence when students in groups of about 10 tackle a project that the 
students themselves are particularly interested in. It has resulted 
in some examples that I would illustrate: designing a tire that al- 
lows lunar rovers to efficiently travel across the nation’s surface. 
We did that with Michelin. It gave us an opportunity to engage 
again in that level. Developing a clean water system for the coun- 
try of Haiti. Designing buildings to reduce energy consumption. De- 
veloping a campus tour app for iPhone so you can travel across our 
campus from an app on your iPhone. And writing and producing 
an original play. And publishing a collection of slave narratives as 
a book publication. Gives you an idea of two ways in which we en- 
gage students outside the traditional learning environment, often- 
times engaging with industry and others outside of campus that 
creates a richer environment for students. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Dr. Moore, I noted in your opening statement you used “acces- 
sible, affordable, accountable.” You also mentioned transfers. Can 
you tell us a little bit about the demographics of your school and 
how that may or may not impact curriculum, and connect it up 
with higher education, if you can. 

Mr. Moore. As I said, we are educating the population of this 
part of the State of South Carolina, and our demographics reflect 
that almost exactly. We are right at 60 percent Caucasian, 26 per- 
cent African American, and a mix — the rest of the students are a 
mix of Hispanic and Asian and other ethnicities. It makes for a vi- 
brant educational community. 

I am convinced out of some reading — there is a good bit of re- 
search — that meaningful education experiences demand frequent 
and ongoing encounter with the different. It is when we encounter 
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something that is fundamentally different from the way we have 
known things to be or understand things, and that ethnic diversity 
creates a kind of environment where you have very different back- 
grounds, very different perspectives, a rich and vital educational 
environment for this part of the people of South Carolina, and that 
is the world they will be living and working in the rest of their 
lives. So they are encountering that where they are, and it really 
does enrich our community and our educational experience. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Dr. Moore. 

Dr. Miller, you may study Antigone. You may spend some time 
with the musings of the Danish existentialist Soren Kierkegaard. 
That probably is not going to help you get a job this day and age; 
although it is fascinating to read. How do you see the balance be- 
tween that critical thinking that would come from reading either/ 
or or Antigone and the practicalities of the modern-day workforce? 

Mr. Miller. I will answer that with an example. Fifteen years 
ago, an employer would say to me, I need people trained to be able 
to do something with electronics or somebody trained to be able to 
do something technical, and that was the end of it. And today what 
I hear from employers is, I need somebody trained to do this thing 
that is something with electronics, but they need to be able to 
think for themselves and work as a team. And that is a significant 
difference. 

And so I guess what I am saying is while Greenville Tech pro- 
vides a lot of the occupational training education, what you have 
seen over the years at the 2-year level is we have also incorporated 
the liberal arts education, and that is where even a strong partner- 
ship between the 2-year colleges and the universities is absolutely 
critical because we can provide a lot of that hands-on occupational 
education, and, of course, the universities can take that a step fur- 
ther, but in addition the liberal part of that, to provide the critical 
thinking skills and so on. 

So, equally as important, I think the first panel referred to it as 
soft skills. Same thing; be able to think for yourself and work as 
a team is critical. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Dr. Miller. 

Ms. Hickman, you mentioned surveys that are sent out, I imag- 
ine, before you make changes in your curriculum. I also noted that 
you receive feedback on a consistent basis from employers who hire 
your graduates. What are you hearing in both your surveys and 
your feedback that others could benefit from? 

Ms. Hickman. Well, probably the most common remark and one 
that we like the best is how many more just like that can you send 
us and 

Mr. Gowdy. Neither of us hear that very often. Can you say that 
again? Never heard it before. 

Ms. Hickman. They ask us, if you had 10 more just like that, we 
would take every one of them. And, in fact, we have — of late, some 
of our employers are not even waiting until our students graduate, 
so that we have students who are hired with the understanding 
that they will, for instance, pass a CCNA certification. It does 
sometimes mean we lose them from our in-seat classes, and they 
have to complete their degree on line, which they are able to do de- 
pending on their work schedule. 
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But overwhelmingly the feedback from our employers is positive, 
and I think a lot of that is because we do take great care to match 
the graduate to the position. We don’t send out blanket groups of 
resumes every time there is a job opening from one of our employ- 
ers. We look at the skill set of each individual student, we look at 
what that student’s ultimate career goals are, and we look at the 
needs of that employer, and we really try to send candidates to 
each employer who are going to be a good fit for that particular job. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. 

I will now recognize my distinguished colleague Congressman 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you. Congressman Gowdy. 

And President Barker, I want to thank you. First Lady Marsha 
Barker for your service. You have helped elevate Clemson to be one 
of the finest universities in the United States. 

I also am grateful for Clemson, one of your graduates. Senator 
Strom Thurmond. I had the privilege of being an intern in his of- 
fice several years ago. My wife Roxanne was an intern. Our two 
oldest sons were interns in his office. And he taught us that every 
person that we represent is important, and I am sure that he 
learned that as being a cadet at Clemson College. 

With that, tens of millions of people drive by every year the 
International Center for Automotive Research, ICAR. When they 
look at this, I want them to think of what we are doing today, 
which is promoting job development. Can you tell us, again, some 
specific examples of how, due to the research here, that jobs have 
been created across our country? 

Mr. Barker. Well, if you think about the automobile, it is an ex- 
tremely sophisticated platform of technology. In it, we deal with en- 
ergy conservation. We deal with power train engines, drive trains. 
We deal with aesthetic issues of all types, you know, what color, 
what style, all those kinds of things. And so you have in an auto- 
mobile some of the most sophisticated computer equipment, some 
of the most sophisticated seats. Just a seat in an automobile, how 
many times it moves back and forth, what it does to your back, 
whether it is heated or cooled or both, and that is a powerful piece 
of technology that is every day having options not just for the auto- 
mobile, but the discoveries that are happening regarding energy 
conservation or power trains or, for that matter, furniture. 

So it is an extremely effective piece of technology, and the bits 
and pieces apply a lot of different parts of our economy. And it ben- 
efits from technical advances in terms of tier one suppliers, for ex- 
ample, which we work with, too, people that produce and manufac- 
ture some of the component parts that get assembled at BMW, and 
that is an important component of it as well. 

Mr. Wilson. And actually I saw that firsthand in visiting BMW 
a number of years ago. I was startled to find out that the paint on 
the vehicles is water-based, environmentally sound. I would have 
never imagined that it would be environmentally sound, water- 
based paint on vehicles. 

And, Dr. Miller, South Carolina has been a pioneer in technical 
and community colleges. Actually it was a committee like this that 
met 50 years ago with U.S. Senator Fritz Rollings and Congress- 
man Floyd Spence, and they came up with the early pioneering 
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view of creating institutions that would help train persons to be 
able to work immediately in manufacturing. Can you tell us how 
that is being done today? 

Mr. Miller. Certainly. And actually, the 50th anniversary of 
Greenville Tech is September 2012. So we are coming up on that 
anniversary, but how we do that, of course, has changed over the 
years dramatically, and there is not one way that it happens, 
which is important, because the needs of manufacturers tend to 
vary. There are a lot of similarities, but a lot of differences, too. 

But I will point out the most important component, which I be- 
lieve that representatives of BMW also pointed out, too, and that 
is the apprenticeship model, the hands-on model. We certainly 
know from years of experience in higher education that what hap- 
pens in the classroom is absolutely critical, but we now know that 
for that student to retain that, it has to be applied, and that is the 
importance of the apprenticeship model and the applied model, 
which is essentially the same. 

So we see that evolving not just with large manufacturers, such 
as BMW or Michelin, but even small businesses that we are about 
trying to set up consortia of small businesses where that same ap- 
plied approach can be addressed. And I believe President Barker 
addressed that a little bit, too, because that is a critical aspect that 
helps with that retention of what happens in the classroom. 

Mr. Wilson. It just provides such opportunities for the people of 
our State, young people in particular. 

And, Dr. Moore, I am very grateful for the original campuses of 
use. I represent Aiken, Buford, Salkehatchie, and so I know how 
important your regional campuses are. And can you tell — have any 
suggestions on how businesses and institutions can work better to- 
gether to develop jobs? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, goodness. It is the whole subject of the hearing 
here, and it takes a partnership. It takes communication. It takes 
sitting at the table together and looking at the skills you need, and 
as Dr. Miller pointed out, those — what someone referred to as soft 
skills, being able to work in teams, critical thinking, analytical 
thinking, ability to solve problems in a way that is not more com- 
plex than historically has been the need, and identifying that; and 
the business people communicating directly with faculty and not 
just chancellors and presidents about what they need those people 
to have when they come out and go to work. We need more connec- 
tion between the on-the-ground work of the institution, the class- 
room and laboratory education of students, and the business and 
industrial community. 

Mr. Wilson. And I know what you have done to provide an entry 
for young people to be able to begin higher education. 

I want to conclude. Ms. Hickman, the strong diversity of Amer- 
ican higher education is one of our nation’s greatest assets. Do you 
have any sense from your students how they selected your institu- 
tion? 

Ms. Hickman. I think that probably the majority of them have 
been looking for something that they didn’t find at more traditional 
institutions, and oftentimes for them that is a personal connection, 
a personal touch that keeps them connected to every faculty mem- 
ber, every staff person, every administrator that they encounter. 
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Some of the students in our education system that we fail, we fail 
because they don’t feel cared about, and they get shuffled away and 
lost. And so institutions like ours make a great effort to cater to 
those students who had previously perhaps been lost and to find 
that connection that is going to keep them coming to class where 
previously they might have given up and just stayed home. 

Mr. Wilson. You, again, provide a great opportunity. Thank you 
very much, and I return to the current chairman. 

Mr. Gowdy. Congressman Wilson, would you be amenable to me 
doing what I did last time, which is asking 

Mr. Wilson. Actually, hey, I am so grateful to be in Trey 
Gowdy’s district. Listen, I truly want to defer back, and, again, I 
am just so proud of you. 

Mr. Gowdy. Can I interpret that as a yes, that you would allow 
me a lightning round understanding 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, please. 

Mr. Gowdy. Dr. Barker, I remember the first time you came to 
Congress because you did not ask for a single solitary thing, which 
puts you in a very small group of people, and I kept waiting the 
entire time, the entire time, what is he going to ask for, what he 
is going to ask for. And then 30 minutes after you had gone, it fi- 
nally dawned on me he really is not going to ask for anything, and 
you didn’t. 

So let me ask you, what does government do well, what does it 
do poorly, how can we do a better job at the federal level? Acknowl- 
edging there is a robust debate over where the responsibility for 
education lies, how can we do a better job? 

Mr. Barker. Let me make one suggestion here that may seem 
odd, but one thing you can do is measure the return on investment, 
measure the amount of tuition paid by a student with what their 
salary turns out to be 4 years out of school, 5 years out of school, 
whatever your ratio you want to use. I think that kind of question 
about return on investment is one which I have seen some analysis 
done recently, and I wouldn’t suggest this if Clemson didn’t figure 
pretty well in it. We were number 6 in the United States ahead of 
all the Ivy League schools, I might mention, in terms of return on 
investment. That is a suggestion I would make. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. 

Dr. Moore, you mentioned that University of South Carolina Up- 
state had its origins in nursing. I think you also mentioned in your 
testimony the number of your graduates that tend to stay in the 
area. 

Mr. Moore. Correct. 

Mr. Gowdy. Given the health challenges that we have in this 
country and the need for more physicians and presumably more 
nurses, what are you doing to meet that, and how can we help? 

Mr. Moore. Nursing education is very expensive. It is a very 
small student-to-faculty ratio, which is required by the accrediting 
bodies. We are up for accreditation this fall. We will have a site 
visit. Nursing is an area where I think the acknowledgment that 
higher education is a public good, not just a private good, is impor- 
tant. There are areas of life where the absence of people educated 
in certain ways are a huge detriment to that part of the world. 
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So as we think about how we think about funding higher edu- 
cation, particularly in certain areas, to keep before us the fact that 
this education really is a public good and a necessity for the well- 
being in that community; being accessible and affordable; remain- 
ing affordable in nursing education; enabling people of less than 
great means to pursue a career in health care, a very meaningful 
career, and pursuing it; Pell grants, need-based aid, ways for those 
people to be able to afford the high cost, public and private, indi- 
vidual and collective, of educating in those particularly high-de- 
mand, high-needs, high-tech areas. It matters. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. 

I am going to ask the same question of Dr. Miller and Ms. Hick- 
man. Can you give us an example of perhaps a well-intended regu- 
lation in the educational realm that wound up having an unwit- 
tingly pernicious impact on education? I know how Pell grants 
would impact the various institutions, but are there other regula- 
tions, because from time to time they get proposed to us on E&W. 
Is there one that leaps to your head, I know what you all were 
thinking, but if you had been thinking right, you never would have 
done this? 

Mr. Miller. Certainly. I mentioned briefly the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act, and that, as I saw, when that first came to the surface 
some years ago, the intent was to bring together the private sector 
and higher education partnership, which absolutely needs to hap- 
pen, but I think over the years, and as it flowed through the fed- 
eral government, through the State governments, we lost focus on 
that. And actually the most critical part now in how do those part- 
ners come together and identify the training and deliver the train- 
ing almost seems secondary, and the primary thing is how do we 
function with the system, a lot of overhead and that type of thing. 

So I think the concept is still good, and the intent is still good, 
but I think we need to step back and readdress that a little bit. 

And then if I could mention one more thing. This isn’t a regula- 
tion per se. There might be some regulations that prevent this, but 
I think if there was one big thing that the federal government 
could do to help promote more of what we are doing, and that is 
the economic development, the workforce training. 

When we think of education, we think of the K-12 sector. Then 
we have the 2-year colleges and 4-year colleges and universities, 
public and private, all along that sector. But quite often in this 
country, we think of them as three different components. I think 
what is more workable today is that we look at them as one total 
component, and I am not saying get rid of one of those components. 
I am just saying bring them together, reduce the gaps in between. 
So, if the federal government could ever incentivize us to that. 
There are wonderful partnerships here that exist already, but to 
incentivize that and take that a step further, I think we would see 
a lot of positive results out of that. 

Mr. Gowdy. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Hickman. 

Ms. Hickman. Well, as Mr. Barker alluded to legislation that 
might measure return on investment, and there certainly is legisla- 
tion that has attempted to do that. Unfortunately, it has only been 
applied to one sector of the educational spectrum, and I think that 
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any legislation that reduces the range of educational choices that 
are available to students is poor legislation. Certainly we do want 
our students to get their money’s worth when they are paying tui- 
tion, but if we are going to set that as a standard for measuring 
an institution, we should measure all institutions that way. 

Mr. Gowdy. On behalf of Congressman Wilson and myself; and 
Chairman John Kline from Minnesota, who I hope each of you will 
have an opportunity to meet, a delightful Congressman, former Ma- 
rine if I am not mistaken; Representative Wilson; Virginia Foxx 
from North Carolina, very grateful to them for allowing us to 
have — ^yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. And one bit of history you need to be aware. This 
subcommittee meeting today is the only subcommittee meeting on 
the issue of jobs this week, possibly this month, and so it is a real 
testament to Congressman Gowdy, to this community, our country 
certainly. We have 14 million Americans without jobs, and so we 
need to be focused on this issue, and I would just want to thank, 
as you have already done, our Chairman John Kline for author- 
izing this. Chairwoman Virginia Foxx. We have got people like 
Trey Gowdy who are sincerely interested in trying to help people 
get jobs. 

I know that next week — I am looking forward — every year I do 
a bus tour, week-long bus tour, around the district that I represent 
to thank educators, employers for helping create jobs, and, again, 
I am grateful to be here today, and thank you for your leadership. 
Congressman Gowdy. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you. Congressman Wilson, and I want to echo 
your words of thanks for the E&W Committee, who — I always 
smile when I see on television that we are on vacation this month. 
Let the record reflect there is at least 1 day where they got a little 
bit of work out of us. But for the folks who don’t live in this area 
who traveled to help us put this hearing on, and especially the 
folks at CU-ICAR for their hospitality, and everything could not 
have been better handled and better run. 

And our panel of witnesses, again, I know I said it with the first 
panel. You are each worthy of a panel of your own. So thank you 
for sharing your perspective and visiting with us. 

With that, I am going to thank you personally and try to be a 
good steward of your time, and. Congressman Wilson, I look for- 
ward to seeing you very soon. And with that, I believe we are in 
recess. 

[Whereupon, at 3:22 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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